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REPORT 


Of the Regents of the University, on the State Cabinet 
of Natural History. . 


TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OE NEW-YORK. 


The Regents of the University, to whom was committed the care 
of the “ Srare Casmer or Narurat Hisrory,” by virtue of an act 
passed May 10, 1845, 


RespectruLty Report: 


That on the reception of the act passed May 3, 1847, which ap- 
propriated annually the sum of: one hundred and fifty dollars, for the 
years, 1847-8, for preserving and increasing the collections, and for 
defraying the incidental expenses of the same, they took the neces- 
sary measures for complying with its provisions. A small but im- 
portant addition has been made to the collection of native Birds; 
and the remainder of the sum granted has been employed in the 
erection of cases, and in the payment of necessary incidental ex- 
penses. A statement of the drafts made on the Treasurer is annex- 
‘ed to this report, and marked A. 


The amount annually appropriated is so small, that it will be dif- 
ficult to supply with it the existing deficiencies, particularly in the 
Zoological department, under a number of years. It is respectfully 
submitted, whether a somewhat larger amount might not be usefully 
employed. 


The State Cabinet is visited by thousands during the course cf 
the year, and we have just reason to be proud. of the ample and in- 
teresting portion which constitutes the Geological and Mineralogical 
Collection. A high authority, Professor Acassiz, has recently stated 
before a public assemblage in this city, that it is the only Geologi- 
cal Mugtum in the United States. This commendation, from a com- 
petent Judge, cannot fail to lead our fellow citizens properly to ap- 
preciate its value. 


+. r 
It must however be in a measure sealed to all its visiters, unless 
accurate catalogues be prepared of the various departments. The 


iy Mig S 


Regents have not been unmindful of this, and have urged on the 
gentlemen formerly and at present constituting the geological corps, 


an early and prompt attention to it. They now forward to the 
Legislature, 


1. A list of the Quadrupeds and Birds in the collection, designat- 
ing with an asterisk those added during the last year, and to the 
date of this report. A 4 
_ 2. A catalogue of the specimens in the Mineralogical department 
of the Geological Survey; prepared by Lewis C. Beck, M. D., late 
Mineralogist to the same. R olf 


. we: we 
3. A catalogue of specimens of the Crystalline and Metamorphic 
rocks in the State Geological Collection; prepared by James Hatt. 


4. A catalogue of specimens in tke State Geological Collection 
from the Potsdam sandstone, calciferous sandstone, Chazy limestone, 
birdseye limestone, Black River limestone, Trenton limestone, Utica 
slate and Hudson River group; prepared by James Hatt. 


5. A catalogue of specimens in Paleontology, from the above 
series of rocks; prepared by James Hatt, 


The Regents respectfully Suggest the utility of having an addi- 
tional number of copies of these catalogues printed for the use of 
this and succeeding Legislatures, and for judicious distribution among 
such as take an interest in the collection, or who may be desirous of 
studying its contents. 

The Curator also reports a list of donations during fhe last year 
which is hereunto annexed, marked B. 


All which is respectfully submitted, 
By order of the Regents of the University, , 


PETER WENDELL, CA 
T. Romeyn Buck, Secretary. ? ongaliae, 


April 11, 1848. 
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(A) 


The Regents of the University, in account current with the appro- 
priation made for 1847, towards preserving and increasing the 
collection in the “ State Caewer or Natura History,” and for 
defraying the incidental expenses of the same. 


Dr. 
By amount of said appropriation,-------------------- $150 00 
1847. Cr. 
July 3, By expenses of remounting birds in the collec- 
tion, perches, wire, paint, &c., ------------ $12 75 
«26, By cash paid John G. Bell, for 49 specimens of 
birds stuffed,-------------------+-------- 75 00 
“« 27, By cash paid Wm. Gillespie, for erecting cases 
for the same,--------------------------- 18 00 
Oct. 23, By cash paid Weed & Parsons, for printing 369 
pasteboard labels, all different,------------ 25 00 
By cash paid for transportation of birds from 
: New-York, --------------+------------- 63 
Nov. 1, By cash paid for a table and chairs, alcohol for 
specimens, stationery, and other incidentals, 13 00 
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( B.) 
Donations to the State Cabinet of Natural History, during 1847. 


SPECIMENS OF BIRDS. 


From Professor Horxins, of Auburn—A WVighthawk. 
T. Romern Beck —American Bittern, taken at Lake George. 
T. C. Henry, of Troy—Pectoral Sandpiper, House Wren. 
J. W. TayLor—Golden Oriole, Lapland Snowbird. 


MINERALS. 
From Mr. Atien, of Cayuga; Mr. Hows, of Schoharie; Mr. An- 


eEL, of Allegany; Mr. Barron, of Essex; Mr. Mituzr, of Schoharie, 
Mr. Peters, of Allegany; and Mr. Lirrie, of Otsego. 


A pair of Elk horns, from Mr. Kine, of Waterford. 
Mr. Joun F. Jenkins, of North Salem, Westchester county, has 


also presented his map of that town to the Antiquarian and Histori- 
cal Collection, which the Regents are endeavoring to form. 


a“ 


MAMMALIA. 


ORDER CARNIVORA. 


FAMILY SORECIDA. 


» Zooroey—Part I. 


ScaLops AaQuarTicus, Common Shrew Mole. - - - 


FAMILY URSIDZ. 


URsus AMERICANUS, American Black Bear. + - + 
Procyon Loror, Raccoon. = - - *= + = 2 


FAMILY MUSTELIDZ. 


MEPHITIS AMERICANA, Skunk. me bre Se oe 


FAMILY FELIDZ. 


FELIs CoNCOLoR, Northern Panther. + + + = 


FAMILY PHOCIDZ. 


Poca coNcoLor, American Seal (young). +. - 
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p. 15 


24 
26 


29 


47 


53 


10 * 


ORDER RODENTIA. 


FAMILY SCIURIDZ. 
Scivrus vupinust, 


Zoorocy—Part I. 
Fox Squirrel. 
Sclurus NIGER, 


- -" p.d9 
Black Squirrel (an albino)t. - - 60 
Sciurvus HUDSONICUS, Ried Squirrel. - - - - + = 61 


There are a few other specimens, but so imperfect or injured, 


as not to deserve a place in the catalogue, and they will be re- 
placed as soon as possible. 


*Horns of the ELapHus canapEnsIs (E/k)|\. 


- 118 
} See the remarks of Dr Kay, at page 60. 

$ Presented by JepHTHa R. Stuns, of Schoharie. 

| Presented by Mr. Kine, of Waterford. 


BIRDS. 


ORDER ACCIPITRES. 


FAMILY VULTURIDE. 


Zoo.ocy—Part IT. 
CATHARTES AURA, Turkey Buzzard.- - - - - - p. 2 


FAMILY FALCONID. 


HatisEtos LEvcocerHatus, Brown, or Bald Eagle. - - - - 5 
PANDION CAROLINENSIS, American Fish Hawk. - - - - 6 
BuTEo sANCTI-JOHANNIS, Rough-legged Buzzard.- - - - 7 
*BuTEO BOREALIS, Red-tailed Buzzard (male).- - - 9 
ButEo HYEMALIs, Red-shouldered Buzzard. - - - 10 
*Bureo pENNsyLvanicus,  Broad-winged Buzzard.- - - - 11 
FALco ANATUM, Duck Hawk. - - - - - + > 13 
FaLco cOLUMBARIUS, Pigeon Hawk. - - - + + *°> 15 
Faco sPARVERIUS, American Sparrow Hawk. - - - 16 
AstTUR FUSCUS, Slate-colored Hawk. - - - - - 17 
AsTUR COOPERI, Cooper's Hawk. iat = = sts 19 


FAMILY SBRIGIDE. 


SurRNIA NYCTEA, Snow Owl. - - - - 2 =~ 27° 22 
Buso VIRGINIANUS, Great-horned Owl. - - - = - 24 
*Buzo asio, Little Screech Owl (male & fem.).- 25 
OTUs AMERICANUS, Long-eared Owl. - - - > - > 27% 
Orus PALUSTRIS, Short-eared Owl. - - - - + ° 28" 
*ULULA NEBULOSA, Barred Owl (male). - - - - ° 29 


a; . en 


ULULA ACADICA, Acadian Owl. - - 


12 


ORDER PASSERES. 


FAMILY CAPRIMULGIDZ. 


*CHorDEILES aMERICANUS, Nighthawkt. - - - - 
° 


FAMILY HIRUNDINID. 


CHETURA PELASGIA, Chimney Swallow. - - 


Hirvundo PURPUREA, Purple Martin. - - - 
Hirunpdo BIcoLor, White-bellied Swallow. - 
: HiruNnpdo RIPARIA, Bank Swallow. - - - 
Hirunpo rvra, Barn Swallow. - - - 
*HIRUNDO FULVA, Cliff Swallow. - - - - 


FAMILY AMPELIDZ. 


BomByciLLa CAROLINENSIS, Cedarbird. - - - - - 


FAMILY ALCEDINIDA. 


ALCEDO ALcyYon, Belted Kingfisher. 


FAMILY TROCHILIDA. 
*TROCHILUS COLUBRIS, 


FAMILY CERTHIDA. 
*SITTA CAROLINENSIS, 


SITTA CANADENSIs, Red-bellied Nuthatch.  - 


CERTHIA AMERICANA, Brown Creeper. - - - 
Mutoritta varia, Varied Creeping Warbler. 
*TROGLODYTES DON, House Wrent. - - ~ - 


TROGLODYTES LuDOviciaNus, Mocking Wren, 
TROGLODYTES PALUSTRIS, Marsh Wren. - - - .« 
i ; 

‘ TROGLODYTES HYEMALIs, Winter Wren. - 


T Presented by Professor Horxins, of Auburn. 


t Presented by T. ©, Henry, of Troy. 
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Zootocy—Part II. 


White-breasted Nuthatch (male). 


- p.34 


Red-throated Hummingbird (male & f.). 46 


- 48 
- 49 
- 50 
- 52 
- 53 
- 55 
-“9 56 
: 57 


* Pee = 
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FAMILY PARIDA. 


Parus BICoLoR, 
*PARUS ATRICAPILLUS, 


FAMILY SYLVIADZ. 
*REGULUS SATRAPA, 
*REGULUS CALENDULA, 


SIALia WILSONI, Bluebird. - - 


FAMILY MERULIDA. 
Mockingbird. - 
Brown Thrush. 


Catbird. - - - 
American Robin. 


ORPHEUS POLYGLOTTUS, 
ORPHEUS RUFUS, 
ORPHEUS CAROLINENSIS, 
MERULA MIGRATORIA, 
*MERULA MIGRATORIA, 
Wood Thrush. - 
Hermit Thrush. 


MERULA MUSTELINA, 
MeRvLA SOLITARIA, 
MERULA OLIVACEA, 


. MerrvLa WILsont, Wilson’s Thrush. 


FAMILY MOTACILLIDZ. 


*SEIURUS NOVEBORACENSIS, New-York Water Thrush (male). 


SEIURUS AUROCAPILLUS, Ovenbird. - - 


FAMILY SYLVICOLIDZE. 


*TRICHAS MARYLANDICA, 
*VERMIVORA SOLITARIA, 


- 


Olive-backed Thrush. - 


~_ 


~ 


~ 


Yellow Throat (female). - 
Blue-winged Warbler (male & fem.). 


ZooLroayr—Part II. 


= 


(An albino) American Robint. 


. 


Golden-crested Kinglet (male). . 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet (male). 


= 


*VERMIVORA CHRYSOPTERA, Golden-winged Warbler (male). 


VERMIVORA RUBRICAPILLA, Nashville Warbler. 


SYLVICOLA CORONATA, Myrilebird (male). 
SYLVICOLA MACULOSA, ‘ 
SYLVICOLA PARDALINA, 


*S¥LVICOLA CHRULEA, 


Syzvicona pracksurnia,  Blackburnian Warbler (male). 
Bay-breasted Warbler. - - 


SYLVICOLA CASTANEA, 


+ Presented by Cuanzus Norr. 


e 


Spotted Warbler (male). 
Spotted Canada Warbler. 
Blue-grey Warbler (male). - 


4 


- 


Crested Tit (male & female). - - p.59 
Black-cap Tit (male & female). 


60 


78 
79 
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,; Zones Part if. 
*SyLVICOLA AMERICANA, Blue Yellow-backed Warbler (male). p. 97 


SyLvIcoLA CANADENSIS, * Black-throated Blue Warbler (male). 98 
SyzivicoLa ZSTIVA, . Summer Vellowbird (female). - - 99 
*SyLVICOLA PINUS, Pine Warbler (male). - - - - 101 ; 
*SyLvICOLA ICTEROCEPHALA, Chesnut-sided Warbler (male). - - 102 | 
*SYLVICOLA FORMOSA, Kentucky Warbler (male). - - - 105: 
*WILSONIA MITRATA, Hooded Warbler (male & female). 107 
*WILSONIA PUSILLA, Green Black-capped Warbler (male). 108 


FAMILY MUSCICAPIDA.- 


MuscicaPa RUTICILLA, American Redstart (male). - - - 111 
*MuscicaPa FLAVIVENTRIs,  Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (male). - 113 
*MUSCICAPA VIRENS, Wood Pewee. - - - - - - - 114 

Muscicarpa FUSCA, Phebebird. - - - - - - - - I 

TYRANNUS INTREPIDUS, Kingbird. “- - - - - =9= =) iF 
*TYRANNUS COOPERI, Olive-sided Kingbird. - - - - 118 
*TYRANNUS CRINITUS, Great-crested Kingbird (male). - 119 


FAMILY VIREONIDA. 


VIREO FLAVIFRONS, YVellow-throated Greenlet. - - - 120 
VIREO SOLITARIUS, Solitary Greenlet.- - - - - - 121 
*VIREO NOVEBORACENSIS, White-eyed Greenlet (male), - - 122 
VIREO GILvUS, Warbling Greenlet. - - - - - 128 
VIREO OLIVACEUS, Red-eyed Greenlet. - - - - - 124 
IcrERIA VIRIDIS, Yellow-breasted Chat. - - - - 196 


FAMILY LANIIDA. 


*LANIUS sEPTENTRIONALIS, Northern Butcherbird (male). - - 127 


FAMILY CORVIDA. 


* 
GARRULUS CRISTATUS, Blue Jay (male). 


of Tat Gila) LS TERS 

GARRULUS CANADENSIS, Canada Jay. - - - - - 180 
*PICA CAUDATA ; ot 

: Magpie (male). - = & < 2 'S° 48] 

CorvUs AMERICANUS, Common Crow. - ~ - = = = 132 


a 


r= 


a 
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FAMILY QUISCALIDA. 


QvuIscaLUs VERSICOLOR, 
QUISCALUS FERRUGINEUS, 
STURNELLA LUDOVICIANA, 
*IcTERUS BALTIMORE, 
IcTERUS SPURIUS, 
IcTERUS PHGNICEUS, 
Mototurus PECOoRISs, 
*DoLIcHONYX ORYZIVORUS, 


Zootocy—Part Vi. 


Common Crow Blackbird (m. & f.). p. 136 
Rusty Crow Blackbird (male & fem.). 137 
Meadow Lark (male & female). - 


_ Golden Oriole (male & female)t. - 


Orchard Oriole (male & female). - 


Red-winged Oriole (male & female). 


Cow Bunting. - - - - 
Boblink (male & female). 


FAMILY FRINGILLIDA. 


CeccoBoRUS CERULEUS, 


Coccozorus LUDOVICIANUS, 


SrruTHus HYEMALIS, 
FRINGILLA ILIACA, 
FRINGILLA MELODIA, 
FRINGILLA GRAMINEA, 


FRINGILLA PENNSYLVANICA, 


*FRINGILLA LEUCOPHRYS, 
EMBERIZA PASSERINA, 
*EMBERIZA HENSLOWI, 
EMBERIZA PUSILLA, 
EMBERIZA SOCIALIS, 
EMBERIZA CANADENSIS, 
EmperizA SAVANNA 
*AMMODRAMUS MARITIMUS, 
AMMODRAMUS CAUDACUTUS, 
AmMODRAMUS PALUSTRIS, 
CaRDUELIS TRISTIS, 
*CARDUELIS PINUS, 
*LINARIA MINOR, 
ERyTHROSPIZA PURPUREA, 
PITYLUS CARDINALIS, 


Blue Grosbeak (male). ~ 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak (male & f.). 


Snowbird (male). - - - 
Fox-colored Sparrow. - 
Song Sparrow (male). - 
Bay-winged Sparrow. - 
White-throated Sparrow. 


~ 


— 


White-crowned Sparrow (male). 


Vellow-winged Bunting. 
Varied Bunting (male). 
Field Bunting. - - - 
Chipbird. - - - - - 


s 


Tree Bunteng (male & female). 


Savannah Bunting. - - 
Sea-side Finch (male). - 
Quail-head.- - - - = 
Swamp Finch. - - - - 


Vellowbird (male & female). 


Pine Finch (female). - 
Lesser Redpoll (male). - 


Crested Purple Finch (male & fem.). 
Cardinal Grosbeak (male & female). 


. 


Pirito ERYTHROPHTHALMUS, Chewink, or Ground Robin. - - - 


SpizaA CYANEA, 
PYRANGA RUBRA, 


Indigobird. -_- + - - 


Black-winged Redbird. - - 


«PLEcTROPHANES LaPpontcus, Lapland Snowbirdt. - 


t Presented by J. W. Tayo, of Albany. 


138 
139 
140 
141 


. 148 


144 


145 
146 
147 
149. 
150 
151 
152 
153 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 


163 


164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
160 
171 
172 
173 
176 
177 
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*Piectropwanes Nivatis, White Snowbird (male). - a 
ALAUDA CORNUTA, Horned Lark (male & female). - - 179 
‘CoryTHUS ENUCLEATOR, Pine Bulfinch (male & female). - 181 
LoxiaA AMERICANA, American Crossbill (male & female). 182 
*LoxIA LEUCOPTERA, White-winged Crossbill (male). - 183 


FAMILY PICIDE- : 


‘Picus PILEATUS, . Crested Woodpecker. - - - - - 184 
. Picus eryrurocerHatus, Red-headed Woodpecker.- - - - 185 
Picus viLLosvs, ; Hairy Woodpecker. - - - - - 186 
Picus PUBESCENS, Downy Woodpecker. - - - - - 187 
Picus varius, Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. - - - 188 
Picus CAROLINUS, Red-bellied Woodpecker. - - - - 189 
Picus arcricus, Arctic Woodpecker. - - - - - 190 
Picus AURATUS, Clape, or Golden-winged Woodpecker. 192 


FAMILY CUCULIDA. 


CoccyzUs AMERICANUS, Yellow-billed Cuckoo. - - - = = 1494 
*CoccyzUs ERYTHROPHTHALMUS, Black-billed Cuckoo (male & fem.). 195 


FAMILY COLUMBID. 
EctToPisTES MIGRATORIA, Wild Pigeon. - - - - - - = 196 
EcTorisTEs CAROLINENSIS, Carolina Turtle Dove. - - - - I97 


ORDER GALLINA. 


FAMILY TETRAONIDZ:. 


OntTYX VIRGINIANA, American Quail (male & female). 202 
*TETRAO UMBELLUS, Common Partridge, or Ruffed Grouse (young). 204 
*TETRAO CUPIDO, Grouse, or Pinnated Grouse (female). 205 


*TETRAO CANADENSIS, Spruce Grouse (male & female). - 206 


iw 


ORDER GRALLA. 


FAMILY CHARADRIDA. 


CHARADRIUS SEMIPALMATUS, American Ring Plover. 


 CHARADRIUS MELODUS, 


_CHARADRIUS ‘WILSONIUS, 
CHARADRIUS VOCIFERUS, 
CHARADRIUS VIRGINIACUS, 
SqQuaTAROLA HELVETICA, 
S?rREPsILAS INTERPRES, 
HeMAToPUs PALLIATUS, 


Piping. Plover, -''= 
Wilson’s Plover, - - 
Kildeer Plover. - ~ 
Golden Plover. - + - 
Whistling Plover. - - 
Turnstone. -~ > + = 
American Oystercatcher. 


\ 


FAMILY GRUIDE: 


*ARDEA CERULEA, 
ARDEA VIRESCENS, 
ARDEA EXILIS, 

*ARDEA MINOR, 
ARDEA DISCORS, 
ARDEA VIOLACEA, 


Blue Heron (male). - 
Green Heron.. -.- - 
Small Bittern. - > 
American Bitternt.  - 


Zoorocy—Part 1, 


~ 


Black-crowned Night Heron. 


Vellow-crowned Night Heron. 


FAMILY SCOLOPACIDA. 


NuMENIUS LONGIROSTRIS, 
NuMENIUS HUDSONICUS, 
‘NUMENIUS BOREALIS, 
HempaLMA HIMANTOPUS, 
HeTEROPODA SEMIPALMATA, 
TRINGA MARITIMA, 
TRINGA RUFESCENS, 
TRINGA SUBARQUATA, 
TRINGA. CINCLUS, 
TRINGA SCHINZI, 
*TRINGA PECTORALIS, 


Long-billed Curlew. ~ 
Jack Curlew. - + * 


Smail Esquimaux Curlew. 
Long-legged Sandpiper. - 


Semipalmated Sandpiper. 


Purple Sandpiper. - 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 
Curlew Sandpiper. - 


Black-breasted Sandpiper. 


Schinz’s Sandpiper. - 


- 


» 


= 
- 


p- 208 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 

216 
217 


222 
224 
225 
226 
eae 
228 


232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 


Pectoral Sandpiper (male & female)t. 242 


Presented by T. Romeyn Brcx. 
{ Presented by T. C. Henry, of Troy. 
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Zoorocy—Part II. 


Tuinca CANUTUS, Red-breasted Sandpiper. - ~- < p. 243 . 
CaLiwris ARENARIA, Sanderling. - - - - ~ =~ = 246 
ToTANUS MACULARIUS, Spotted Sand Lark. - ~ - - - 246 
ToTANUS BARTRAMIUS, Grey. Plot Set Sige Se = ee Sa 
ToTaNus FLAVIPES, Yellowlegs. - - - - - - - =~ 248 
Toranus CHLOROPYGIUS, Solitary Tatler. - - - + + - 249 
ToTANUS MELANOLEUCUS, Varied Tatler. S24 ° son + 250 
Toranvs SEMIPALMATUS, Willett. - - - © = © = = + 951 
Limosa_ FEDOA, ‘Marlin. - - + - © - - - = 252 
*ScoLopax NOVEBORACENSIS, Dowitchee (male). - - - - - = 255 
Scotorax WILSONI, Common American Snipe. - - - 256 
‘RusticoLa MINOR, American Woodcock. - - - = = 257 


FAMILY RALLIDZ. 


*RALLUS CREPITANS, Saltwater Meadow Hen (male). - 259 
*RALLUS ELEGANS, Freshwater Meadow Hen (male). - 260 
Rais VIRGINIANUS, Mad: Hénsiie ceili + = aa 3 BRA 


OrtycomeTRa caRoLina, Sora Rail. - - - - - - « ~ 262 
OrTyGomEeTRA NovEBoRAcENSIs, New-York Rail. - - - « - 263 
GALLINULA GALEATA, Florida Gallinule. - - - «= - 264 


FAMILY RECURVIROSTRIDZ. 


HIMANTOPUS NIGRICOLLIs, The Lawyer (male). - - - = = 65 
RECURVIROSTRA AMERICANA, American Avoset. ~ - - - <- ~- 266 


FAMILY PHALAROPODIDA. 


LopirEs HyPERBOREUS, Hyperborean Lobefoot. ~ -- ~ 269 


ORDER LOBIPEDES. 


FAMILY PODICIPIDA. 


FuLica AMERICANA, American Goot, 3) alin ee tee 272 
*PODICEPS CRISTATUS, Crested Grebe (mele), “2s 2g! ee 
PopICEPS RUBRICOLLIs, Red-necked Grebe. - «12 - = « 276 


Hyproka cARoLINENSIs, The Dipper, 20 2s 6 2-5 999 


19. 


ORDER NATATORES. 


FAMILY ALCIDA. 


URIA TROILE, | Foolish Guillemot. - - + 
Mormon ancricus, Arcti¢e Puffin. < - + +70 
ALcA TORDA, Rezerbill.. = - + + = 


FAMILY COLYMBIDZ. 


*CoLYMBUS GLACIALIS, Great Loon, or Diver (male). 
CoLyMBus sEPTENTRIONALIS, Red-throated Loon (young). 


FAMILY PROCELLARID&. 


Large Shearwater. -9- = 
Little Shearwater. - - + 


PUFFINUS CINEREUS, 
PuFrFINUS OBSCURUS, 


FAMILY PELECANIDA. 


Puatacracorax DoLopnus, Double-crested Cormorant. - 
SuLa AMERICANA, American Gannet (female). - 


FAMILY LARIDA. 


RHYNCHOPS NIGRA, Black Skimmer. - - - - 
STERNA HIRUNDO, Common Tern. - - = = 
STERNA NIGRA, Black Tern. -- - - - - 
SrERNA ANGLICA, Marsh Tern. - - > + * 
STERNA ARGENTEA, Silvery Tern, - -°* + - 
LaRUS ARGENTATUS, Winter Gull. - - 's 
Larts MARINvs, Great Black-baoked Gulli(male). 


Lakus ZONORYNCHUS, ° Common American Gull. — - 
Larus ATRICILLA, Laughing Gull. + - - - 
Lagus BONAPARTH, Bonaparte’s Gull. - - - - 
LEsTRIS RICHARDSONII, Richardson's Hawk Gull. 


Zooroey—Part Ti, 


279 
282 
283 


FAMILY ANATID AL. 


e 


MerrGus SERRATOR, 
Mereus cucuLLATuUs, 
*FULIGULA VALISNERIA, 
*FULIGULA ERYTHROCEPHALA, 
FuLigura 
FunieuLa 
Funicuna 
FunicuLa 
FuLicuLa 
*FULIGULA 
*FULIGULA 


MARILA, 
RUFITORQUES, 
LABRADORA, 
RUBIDA, 
GLACIALIS, 
ALBEOLA, 
CLANGULA, 
Funieuna 
FuLIGULA 
FunicuLa 


MOLLISSIMA, 
SPECTABILIS, 

PERSPICILLATA, 
FULIGULA AMERICANA, 
FULIGULA 
ANAs 
ANAS 
ANAS 


FUSCA, 
SPONSA, 
DISCORS, 
CAROLINENSIS, 
ANAS 
*ANAS 
ANAS 
*ANAS 


*ANSER HYPERBOREUS, 


ACUTA, 
CLYPEATA, 
AMERICANA, 
BOSCHAS, 


Zoozocy—Part If, 


Red-breasted Sheldrake (m. & f.).  p. 319 
Hooded Sheldrake (female). - - 320 
Canvassback (male). - - - - - 321 
Redhead. - - - ~ - = ~~ 322 
Broadbill. - - = - + = = = 323 
Bastard Broadbill, - - - = += 325 
Pied Duck. - - - - = =~ + = 326 
Ruddy Duck. - - + - - += = 327 
Oldwife, or Squaw Duck. - - - 328 
Buffle-headed Duck (female). - - 329 
Whistler (female). - - - - - 330 
Eider Duck. = + = = 39s = ae 
King Duck (male}. - - = = - 334 
Surf. Duck, or Coot. - + + = = 935 
Broad-billed Coot. - - - - - 336 
White-winged Coot. - - - - ‘= 337 
Wood Duck. - - ~ - - - = 338 
Blue-winged Teal. - - - - - 339 
Green-winged Teal. - - - - - 340 
Pin-tailed Duck. - - - - - - 841 
Shoveller, or Spoondili (male & fem.). 342 
American Widgeon. - - - - - 345 
Mallard (male). - - -*- + - S47 
Snow Goose (young). - - - - - 350 


There is also a specimen in the Collection of GALLINULA 
MARTINICA (Purple Gallinule), obtained by Mr. J. G. 


Bru, of New-York, within this State, and furnished by him, 


to the Collection. It is considered extra-limital by Dr. Dr 
Kay. See his Birds of New-York, page 264. 


N. B. Those that are marked with an asterisk have been added, 
either by purchase or donation, during 1847; and also 1848, up to the 


_ date of this report. 
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 ONTALOGUE OF THE SPEC 


“GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. » 


‘The onder of arrangentont and the names of the Minerals, are the same as those 
~~ adopted in the Final Report on the Mineralogy of New-York, . 
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Names of Minerals. Associates, 


SULPHUR, in gypsum, 
GRAPHITE, 

= in quartz, 

— in calcareous spar, 

- _— in quartz, 

_ (artificial) 
ANTHRACITE, 

— in calcareous spar, 
PrarT, 
Heavy SPAR, 

_ in septaria, 
CELESTINE, 
STRONTIANITE, 


_ 


CALCAREOUS SPAR, 


with quartz, 


— 


(white) 
(red) |with mica, 
ce it 


“6 


(blue) 


in oxide of iron, 
with red spar, 


with coccolite, 
(ved) 
(white) 
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Localities. Counties. 
Springport, Cayuga. 
Rogers’ Rock, |Essex. 
Ticonderoga, ss 

ce ee P 
Port Henry, Sf 
Fishkill, Dutchess, 
Brown’s quarry, Putnam. 
Edenville, Orange. 


Rossie furnace,|St. Lawrence. 
Little Falls, Herkimer, 
Sprakers’, © |Montgomery. 
Middleburgh, |Schoharie. 
Lansingburgh, |Rensselaer. 
Schoharie C. H,|Schoharie, 
Little Falls, Herkimer. 
Middleburgh, |Schoharie. 


Syracuse, Onondaga. 
|Pillar Point, Jefferson. 
Rossie, St. Lawrence. 
Stark, Herkimer. 
Syracuse, Onondaga. 
Lockport, Niagara. 
Schoharie C. H./Schoharie, 
near C. H. “ 
Antwerp, Jefferson. 
Gouverneur, St. Lawrence, 
Diana, Lewis. 
Antwerp, Jefferson. 
Ox Bow, 66 
Little Falls, Herkimer, ' 
Middleville, 6“ 
Camillus, Onondaga. 
Catskill, Greene. 
Cornwall, Orange. 
Monroe, 66 
Cornwall, 66 
Haverstraw, Rockland. 
Warwick, Orange, 
Amity, «s 
Newburgh, s¢ 
Natural Bridge,|Lewis. 
Martinsburgh, “c 


Middleville, Herkimer. 
Rossie St. Lawrence. 
(Near Catskill, Greene. 
Middleburgh, |Schoharie. 


Cobleskill, “ce 
Diamond Point;|Warren. 
Fort Ann, Washington. 
Parish mine, St. Lawrence. 
Amity, Orange. 
Monroe, as 

66 ce 
Edenville, ee 


24. 


Names of Minerals. 


CALCAREOUS SPAR, 


(blue) 
(green) 


(brown spar) 


(stalactite) 


(stalagmite)| _ ‘ 
with anthracite, 


11 Re fot Tote 


CALCAREOUS SINTER, 
Ooxitic LIMESTONE, 


Frsrous LIMESTONE, 


— with heavy spar, 
AGARIC MINERAL, | 
CatcarEous TUFA, | 


— (chara) 
MARL, 
ARRAGONITE ? 
— ° 
GyPrsum, 
= (selenite) 
= : (selenite) 
APATITE, 
235 in quartz, 


(fibrous) Cavern aveyEmes of 


mm.ons) 
Fivor Spar, 


es 


PEARL SPAR, 


Z 
° 
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Localities. Counties. 


Port Henry, Essex. 

Ball’s cave, . |Schoharie. 
Diana, Lewis. 
Schroon,: Essex. _ 
Near C. H. Schoharie. 
Glenville, Schenectady. 
\Roger’s Rock, |Essex. 
Diana, Lewis. 

Flat creek, Montgomery. 
Yonkers, Westchester. 


O’Niel mine, Orange. 
Parish mine, St. Lawrence. 
Muscolunge I’k,| Jefferson. 
Gouverneur, St. Lawrence. 


Nethaway’s c’ve|Schoharie. 
Ball’s cave, 5s : 
Young’s cave, «§ 
Ball’s cave, . 6s 
Middleville, Herkimer. 
Caldwell, . |Warren. 
Little Falls, Herkimer. 
Lockport, Niagara. 
Newburgh, Orange. 
Warwick, sc 
Greenfield, Saratoga. 
Camillus, Onondaga. 
Natural Bridge,| Jefferson. 
Ball’s cave, Schoharie. 
Carlisle, “ 
Rossie, St. Lawrence. 
Cobleskill, Schoharie. 
Jamesville, Onondaga. . 
Lenox, Madison. 
Rochester, Monroe. 
Syracuse, Onondaga. 
Chittenango, ‘Madison. 
\De Witt, ,Onondaga. 
Syracuse, “< 
Salina, “ec 


Hopkins’ farm, Orange. 
Monroe, | 
Patterson, Putnam. 
O°’Neil mine, Orange. 
Edenville, 6< 


Stark, Herkimer. 
Lockport, Niagara. 

ce ce 
Lenox, Madison. 

Onondaga. 

Syracuse, eS 
De Witt, “« 
Manlius, se 
Camillus, “e 
O’Neil mine, |Orange. 
Rossie, St. Lawrence. 
Hammond, &“ 
Hall mine, Essex. 
Edenville, Orange. 
West Farms, Westchester. 
Diana, Lewis. 
Crown Point, ‘Essex. 
Lowville, Lewis. 
Amity, Orange. 
Niagara, Niagara. 
Schoharie C. H.'Schoharie. 
Alexandria, Jefferson. 
Manlius, Onondaga. 
Lockport, Niagara. 


Little Falls, Herkimer, 


Names of Minerals. | ; Associates 
PEARL SPAR, : 
Brown Spar, in quartz, 
DoLomirTz, 
= (hard) 
GURHOFITE, 
HypravuLic LIMESTONE 


Maser Cray, 2 ~ 
‘QUARTZ, (limpid) 


eee f 
i) with anthracite, 


“ in oxide of iron, 


Chl CANES eg" {y 


(massive): ‘ 
“e with iron pyrites, 
ee 


(hornstone) 
ce 


(black) | 


with agate, 


(ferruginous) 
with brown spar, 
(rose) 
(jasper) 
(calcedony) 
(hyalite) 
(ferruginous) 


a ha ee | 


with jasper, 
TABULAR SPAR, 


SERPENTINE, | 
(marmolite) 


(marmolite) 
(dark-colored) 
“ec 


in caleareous spar, 


mf Tit bitiittin 


(black) 

(verd antique) 

(soapstone) 
Senate, No. 72.] 4 


in magnetic iron ore, 


2 
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Localities. 


Counties. - 


jNiagara Falls, Niagara. 
Diamond island, | Warren. 
Parish mine, St. Lawrence. 


ynpsbridee, New-York. 

Rye, Westchester. 
Amenia, Dutchess. 
Dover, “ 
Kane’s quarry, | Westchester. 
Verplanck’s do “6 
Haverstraw, Rockland. 
Port Henry, Essex. 
Patterson, Putnam. 
Quarantine, Richmond. 

€ ee 

Phillipstown, |Putnam. 


Schoharie C. H.|Schoharie. 
Van Eps’ quar’y Montgomery- 


Lockport, Niagara. 
Camillus, Onondaga. 
Middleville, Herkimer. 
Little Falls, «“ 
Middleville, 


Port Richmond, Richmond. 
Diamond Point, Warren. 


Craigville, Orange. 
Ellenville, Ulster. 
Ox Bow, Jefferson. 
Red Bridge, Ulster. 
Sterling mine, |Jefferson. 
Diana, Lewis. 
| Wurtzboro’ m’e|Sullivan. 
‘Catskill, Greene. 
Ticonderoga, |Essex. 
peOssie, St. Lawrence. 
|Root, Montgomery. 
Shawangunkx Sullivan. 
mountains, 
Wew-Rochelle, |! Westchester. 
Yonkers, So oh 
ee ce 
New-Rochelle, sé 
|Sprakers, Montgomery. 
|Little Falts, Herkimer. 
Saratoga Spri’gs|Saratoga. 
Quarantine, Richmond. | 
Warwick, Orange. 
\|Port Henry, Essex. 
Warwick, Orange. 
ce 
lpninips mine, !Putnam. 
Warwick, Orange. 
Hastings, Westchester. 
Lewis, Essex. 
Lewis Corners, 66 
Diana, Lewis. 
Syracuse; Onondaga. 
New-Rochelle, |Westchester. 
“e “¢ 
Rye, ¢ 
6é ee 
New-Rochelle, a 
Syracuse, Onondaga. 
ce ce 
Monroe, Orange. 
Rossie, St. Lawrence. 
Warwick, Orange. 
Port Henry, Essex. 
ce 6c 
Phillipstown, |Putnam. 
Warwick, Orange. 
ort Ann, Washington. 


Names of Minerals. 


SERPENTINE, (soapstone) 


Ika 


Ph et Ee a sey 


7 
oe 
(black) 
with tale, 
(verd antique)| _ 
(erystallized)|with pyroxene, 
: (green) 4 
(grey) 


‘(marmolite) 


‘with asbestus,. 


1 


in caleareous spar, 


¢verd antique) 
(yellow) 


(soapstone) 
dark)) : 
(black) |with mica, 


MAGNESITE, (kKerolite) 
CHONDRODITE, 


=] 
{ Se ee Wee he Ba 


with spinelle, 
with spinelle, 


with spineile, 
(erystallized) 


with spinelle, 
(erystallized) 


(common) 
(red and slaty,); _ 
with fluor spar, 
(white) 


with mica, 


PYROXENE, 


ee at tl 


lV tis 


(white) 

ee 

“ 
(coccolite) 


ve 


a9 
6 
cs iin quartz, s&e., 


(coceolite, white) 


(eoecolite) 
¢ 


« | 


in red calcareous spar, 


ee 
Se ee eee 
ee See 
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Forshee mine, 
Monroe,|Orange. 
New-York, jNew-York.. 
Amity, 18) 
Greenwood, - 
Fort Ann, 
ee 


Lewis. 
Putnam. 
(Richmond. 
“ce 


Diana, 
Phillipstown, 
Quarantine, 


Ox Bow, 
Gouverneur, 
Phillipstown, /Putnam. | 
Streeter’s, Ros’e/St. Lawrence 
\Gouverneurbow = 
Brown’s quarry,}Putnam. 
Southeast, = 
Stony Point, 
Southeast, 
Port Henry, 
Rossie, 
Amity, 
ee 


Rockland. 
Putnam. 
Essex. 

St. Lawrence. 


Edenville, «« 
ee 


ce 


Natural Bridge, 


Monroe, ‘e . 

ce ee 

“e ee 
Quarantine, ichmond. 

ee ee 
Amity, Orange. 
Fishkill, Dutchess. 
Four miles from 

Quarantine, |Riehmond- 

Amity, Orange. 
Edenville, sé 
O’Niel mine, 

Monroe, “¢ 
Rogers’ Rock, |Essex- 
Ticonderoga, “6 
Greenwood, i; 4 

Monroe, |Orange. 
Warwick, &s 
Gouveneur, St. Lawrence. 
Rossie, Ld 
Yonkers, Westchester.. 
Patterson, Putnam. 
Kingsbridge, New-York. 


Bull’s pond, 
Monroe, Orange. 
O’Niel mine, 


Monroe, «6 
Two ponds, “ cc 
|Monroe, «é 
|Rogers’ Rock, |Essex. 
Phillipstown, |Putnam. 
Rogers’ Rock, |Essex. 
‘Lewis Corners, Ke 
Monroe, Orange. 


“(grey)| . 


at 


] 


PRM) kbs 


yea hs a mi rm yYtlet trode ee 


z 


“— (grey)| 


(steal - ere hg pened of 


Emmons,) 


i omaaaalh 
jin op aerial bir 


_ (tremolite) 
_ (tremolite) 
B cemire 


; 
| 
i 
a 
i 
| 


et Crag oe} 
2 |Richville, 


Essex. 
1 |Phillipstown, |Putnam. _ 
St. Lawrence. 


2 \Ox Bow, 
2 |Carmel, 


Jefferson. 
{Putnam. 


Be [New-Rochette, We . 
4 lWarwiek, — ‘Ora 
Ticonderoga, 
Edenville, 
Southeast, 
‘ \Gouyerneur, ~ z 
‘ Stoney Point, 
1 |Lewis; 
te | Florida, 
20 {Barnum mine, | 
“Moriah, |Essex. 
2 |Monroe, Orange. 
ee 


15. | Amity, 
2 |Piermont, Rockland. 
Orange. 
73 


Rockland. | 
Essex. 
jOrange. 


2 |Warwick, 
5 |Edenville, 
3 Spruce Swamp 


mine, Monroe, “ 


1 |Yonkers, Westchester. 
1 |Southeast, Putnam. . 

2 \Sandford mine, ees 
Moriah, Essex. 

1 |Crag Harbor, “ 

4 \Amity, Orange. 

1 |Haverstraw, Rockland, 


4 |Warwick, 

2 jCrag Harbor, 

1. |Sterling mine, 
Monroe,|Orange. 

4 \Monroe,  - 6 

4 |Patterson, . 

2 |\Gouverneur, 


Orange. 
Essex. 


Putnam. 
St. Lawrence. 
“ 


3 |Richville, 
4 |Kane’s quarry, |Westchester. 
3 |Dover, Dutchess. 


2 Edenville, 

2 |Hastings, 

4 |Kingsbridge, 

4 |Amity 

1 |Brown’s quarry, 

2 |Phillipstown, 

2 |Port Henry, Essex 

3 |New-Rochelle, |Westchester. 

2 {Rossie, St. Lawrence. 

iGreen mine, 
Cornwall,|Orange. 


Orange. 
Westchester. 
New-York. 
Orange. 
Putnam. 


i 


Names of Minerals. 


Counties — 


No. Localities. Co 
— Cid cae. 
: .actinli Fishkill Dutchess. 
HoRNBLENDE, actinlite) x5 ? Woestthectens 
= & Grassy Point, |Rockland. — 
ce ee. Kent, Putnam. = 
aie “ 3 : Peckville, Fish- 
ae Washingt 
= White A ington. 
Sb epargasiie) . |Rossie, St. Lawrence~ 
— edenite) Warwick, Orange. 
oo eran Quarantine, Richmond. 
se ; ce Stony point, Rockland. 
ae 66. Sterling mine, 
. Monroe, Orange. 
at « O’Niel mine, 
: Monroe, sé 
-S Cp Pie. Patterson, Putnam. 
— « Rogers’ farm, 
a bhai a 6“ 
a “ ewburgh, Orange. 
_ “ Wilks. ies 
4 Monroe, se 
=~ se | Phillipstown, |Putnam. 
_ « with serpentine, & “e 
= “< Ox Bow, Jefferson. 
— se Greenwood fur- 
nace, Monroe,|Orange. 
—  (pseudomorphs) Edenville, “ec F 
— “c Amity, ‘ 
ARFWEDSONITE ? in calcareous spar, Carmel, Putnam. 
HYPERSTHENE, Putnam, Washington. 
ANTHOPHYLLITE, Rye, Westchester. 
New-Rochelle, “ 


Hyprovs ANTHOPHYL- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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LITE, bs. York island,|New-York. 
fem New-Rochelle, | Westchester. 
a ae 
mi range. 
_ (red and grey) le 
= in reddish hornblende ‘6 ‘c 
_ with chondrodite, se | & 
— in carbonate of lime, se “ 
_ in clintonite, KS ‘s 
ee (green) ce “se 
eS Edenville, “< 
_ Mount Eve, é< 
- yan “6 
_ x Bow, Jefferson. 
GIBSITE, in hematite, Unionyale, Duchess. 
IpocRAsk, Amity, Orange. 
—_ Antwerp, Jefferson. 
GARNET, Amity, Qrange. 
— P (ved) Rogers’ Rock, |Essex. 
— »} ee 
2 Greenfield, Saratoga. 
pee Lewis Corners,!Essex. 
me with pyroxene eee ognelte; | Westchester 
7 mity, range. 
_ (dark) Lewis, _ Beat 
va ' Hague, Warren. 
me op oe Sprakers, Montgomery. 
_ West Farms, Weste , 
_ New-Rochelle, se hee 
_ O’Niel mine, 
Monroe, Orange. 
_ | Foss ore bed, 
Z. vise Dover, nee : 
H ers est Tr. 
=i ceolophonite) Lewis, ‘ me te 
33 Carmel, Putnam. 


«a 


Rogers’ Rock, |Essex. 


' Names of Mineral:. 


rae eg (colophonite) | 
(cinnamon stone) 


ScaPouiTE, 
_ with pyroxene, 
_ 5 ey in calcareous spar, 
— (nuttallite) 
_ (pseudomorphs) 
STAUROLITE, 
FELDSPAR, 
—_ (decomposed) 
ALBITE, | 
LABRADORITE, | 
—_ (bowlder) 
STELLITE, 
STILBITE, (grey) 
= (red) 
a in quartz, 
— in granite, 
PREHNITE, é 
EpipotTe, 


| 


Associates. 


g 
! 


2m 
i) 
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Localities. Counties. 

ee 

ee 

ee 
Fall Hill, Mon- 

roe, sé 

Two Ponds, “ 
Edenville, “6 
Ticonderoga, |Essex. 
Ox Bow, Jefferson. 
Lewis, Essex. 
‘Cheever mine, Qe 
Ticonderoga, te 
Diana, Lewis. 
Natural Bridge,| 
Ox Bow, Jefferson. 
Dover, Dutchess. 
Warwick, Orange. 
Monroe, ies, 


Sterling mine, 

Monroe, ‘“c 
Mountain mine, 

Monroe, “se : 
Spruce Swamp A 

mine, Monroe,; * 

Rich Iron mine,| 

Monroe, tt 
Forest of Dean, 

Monroe,| , ‘* 
Edenville, ree 
Bog Meadow 
Pond, Cornwall, 66 
\Southfield furn.| < 


Greenfield, Saratoga. 
|Cheever mine, 
Moriah,|Essex, 

N. York island, New-York. 
Rogers’ Rock, |Essex. 
Mount Hope, 

Ticonderoga,; ‘* 
Ticonderoga, SE 
West Farms, |Westchester. 
Yonkers, se 


DeLong’s Mill, 
Hammond, |St. Lawrence. 


Rossie, Le 
Harlem, New-York. 
French mount, |Warren. 
Putnam, Washington. 
Diana, Lewis. 
Palmer mine, (Clinton. 
Little Falls, Herkimer. 
Phillipstown, |Putnam. 
Grassy Point, |Rockland. 
Granville, Washington. 
Lewis Corners, |Essex. 
\Hall mine, 

Moriah, se 
Moriah, ee 


Hamptonburgh, |Orange. 


Piermont, Rockland. 
Harlem, New-York. 
Peekskill, ' Westchester. 
Harlem, New-York. 
73 e 
_ Westport, lWssex. 
Harlem, New-York. 
\Carmel, Putnam. 
oq Sr aceatid 


Ee oaerall, |Orange. 


Par (I 


MAaGNeETIc [ron Ore, 


1] 


Names of Minerals. ; 
-EPIporE, 
TOURMALINE, 3 ; 
ao ~  (black)) with quartz, 
= (green) =e 
es in quartz, 
“ CLINTONITE, : 
_Bucuorzire,, 
Mica, , 5 
= (silvery) 
— in iron pyrites, 
= (green) 
ae ‘;with tale, 
_ (copper) 
= in red calc. spar, 
— (lithion ?) 
= (yellow) 
— (silvery) 
= with tale, 
— (green) 
— (black) 
CHRYSOBERY1L, | 
ZIRCONITE, (black) 
ae in granite, 


in feldspar, 
Im quartz, 
in seapolite, 


| 


in magnetic iron ore, 


| 
| 
| 


Ticonderoga, 
Westport, 
Putnam, 

Port Henry, 
Ticonderoga, 
Gouverneur, 


mrommornnromrenes| 2 


Amity, 
Greenfield, 
Richfield, 
Amity, 
Cornwall, 
Monroe, 
Ticonderoga, 
| Antwerp, 
Ox Bow, 
Rossie, 
Edwards, 
“é 


Gouverneur, 
Diana, 
Greenfield, 
Putnam, 
O°’Neil mine, 

Monroe, 
Edenville, 
Greenwood, 
ie Monroe, 

mity, 

mete 
Edenville, 
Monroe, 
Warwick, 
Wilks mine, 

Monroe, 
Edenville, 
Warwick, 

iT7 


* 


Amity, 

[Kane’squarry, 

Yonkers, | 
“ee i 


West Farms, 


Rye, 
Southeast, 
Greenfield, 
Warwick, 

ee 

ee 

oe 
Edenville, 
Cornwall, 

ce 


Canterbury, 
DeLong’s mill 

Hall mine, 
Moriah, 
Sandford mine 
’ Moriah, 
Ticonderoga, 
Penfield mine, 
Crown Point, 
Everest and 
Green Mine, 
Moriah, 
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New Rochelle| 


“e 


St. Lawrence. 


Westchester. 
New-York. 
Orange. 

“e 


“ 

“e 
Saratoga. 
St. Lawrence. 


jOrange. 
“ 


6 
Essex. 
Jefferson. 
“e 
St. Lawrence. 
“ 


«ec 

“< 
Lewis. 
Saratoga. 
Washington. 


Orange. 
ce 


ce 
Westchester. 
“ ‘i 


“e 
“ 
ce 
ce 
Putnam. 
Saratoga. 
Orange. 
ee 


St. Lawrence. 
Essex. 


ice 
“ 


oe 


ee 


‘Names of Minerals. 


Macnetic Iron ORE, 


1 | 


Macneric Iron SAND, 


— 


in ergs spar, 


with zirconite, 


| 
me 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No. | Localities. 


—— 


2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
9 
4 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


—_ oe 
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m= 09 


\Hall mine, 


| Sonuticns 


eS 


Moriah, Essex. 


Hall new mine, 
Moriah, 
Crag Harbour, 
Barnum mine, 
Moriah, 
Everest mine, 
Moriah, 
Cheever mine, 
Moriah, | 
Arnold mine, 
Palmer mine, 
Rutgers mine, 
Wicks mine, 


ce 
se 


ce 


4 


“ce 


\Clinton. 


ce 
ee 


Antwerp,' Jefferson. 
French mount. |Warren. 
Jessup’s landing Saratoga. 


Salisbury, 

Forshee mine, 
Monroe, 

Wilks mine, 
Monroe, 


{Greenwood fur- 


nace, 
O’Neil mine, 
Monroe, 
Johnson mine, 
Cornwall, 
Bush mine, 


Canterburys}. 


Forest of Dean 
mine, Cornwall 
Natural bridge, 
Monroe, 
Tompkins mine 
Monroe, 
Halleck mine, 
Monroe,| 
Long mine, } 
Monroe, 
Conklin mine, 
Monroe, 
Rutter mine, 
Monroe, 
Mountain mine, 
Monroe, 
Stirling mine, 
Monroe, 


,O’Niel mine, 
Monroe, 
‘Green mine, 
Cornwall, 
|Deer hill, 
Cornwall, 
New Patterson 
mine, Monroe, 
Rich mine, 
Monroe, 
Crossway mine, 
Monroe, | 
Alice mine, 
Monroe, 
Phillips mine, 
Southeast, 
Horsenclever 
mine, Haver- 
straw, 
Port Henry, 
Duck pond, 


‘New mine, 
| a “6 


Herkimer. 


Orange. 
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ce 


Rockland. 


Tssex. 
Suffolk ? 


Names of Minerals. Associates. 


Macnetic Iron SAND, 
SPECULAR IRon ORE, 


| | : 


(red hematite) 
(jaspery iron) 


(lenticular) 
red) 

— (jaspery iron) 
LIMoNITE, 
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Tif 


with mag. iron ore, 


| 


(umber) 
2 


(ochre) 


Iron PyrirEs, 
in calcareous spar, 


in dolomite, 


etd tata 


MAGNETIC 

Tron Pynrires, 
ARSENICAL 

Tron Pyrirss, 


Iron SINTER, 
SPATHOSE Iron, 


| 
CuRoME-IRoN ORE, in serpentine, 
6 


CacoXENITE, 


HUpDSoNITE, 
OXIDE OF MANGANESE, 
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Localities. 


Lyonsdale, 
|Dodge mine, ‘ 
Hermon, |St. Lawrence. 
Governeur Bow, “ 
Bolton mine, . 
Hermon, ee 
jNoble mine, 


Edwards, ins 
Kearney mine, Ke 
Parish mine, ce 
Antwerp, Jefferson. 
Near Natural 
Bridge, ae 
Port Henry, Essex. 
Ticonderoga, fe 
Hall mine, 
. Moriah, cs 
Rochester, Monroe. 
Ox Bow, Jefferson. 
Parish mine, ~|St. Lawrence. 
Ox.Bow, - Jefferson. 
Port Henry, Essex. 

* | Whitehall, ; Washington. : 
Fishkill, Dutchess. 
Unionvale, se 
Amenia, <é 
Pine Hill, 


Monroe, |Orange. 
Near Canterb’y, ae 
Warwick, “ 
Spruce swamp 
mine, Monroe, ) 


Near Wilks 

mine, Monroe, ss 
Edenville, cu 
Forshee mine, 

Monroe, cs 
Greig, Lewis. 
Wurtzboro, Sullivan. 
3 miles from 
Quarantine, |Richmond. 

Peekskill, Westchester. 
Rossie, St. Lawrence. 
Port Henry, Essex. 
Diana, Lewis. 
Martinsburg, ee 
Flat Creek, Montgomery. 
Yonkers, Westchester. 
Schoharie, C. H.|Schoharie. 
Kingsbridge, |New-York, 
Wurtzboro, Sullivan. 
Newburgh, (Orange. 
Warwick, ¥e 
\Monroe, 6 
Port Henry, Essex. 
Brown’s quarry,|Putnam. 
Edenville, Orange. 
Amity. Ss 
Edenville, 6c 


Parish mine, 


St. Lawrence, 
Dodge mine, 


Hermon, ss 
Quarantine, Richmond. 
Rye, Westchester. 


Sterling mine, 

Antwerp,| Jefferson. 
Cornwall, Orange. 
Unionvale, Dutchess, 
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EXPLANATION, 


—_—_—-— 


In numbering and cataloguing this portion of the Geological Col- 
lection, I have made some sight alteration in the previous arrange- 
ment of the specimens in the cases, -in order to bring those kinds 
more intimately related into proximity. I have not felt at liberty 
to change the names of any specimens among the crystalline rocks, 
which, perhaps, could be appropriately done, since the term primary, 
especially, as applied to any mineral aggregate, conveys an incor- 
rect or doubtful meaning. The specimens under the Taconic sys- 
tem have also been numbered as they were originally arranged, with 
some slight alteration in the relative position of specimens only. 


The following arrangement of the groups of specimens, in general 


~ accordance with their mineral character, has been adopted : 


I. Granitic Rocks ; 


Including all mineral aggregates, where quartz, felspar and mica 
are the predominating minerals, or where one or more of them occur. 


Examples : Granite, Gneiss, Mica slate, ete. 


IL. Sveniric Rocks ; 
Including aggregates where hornblende or augite is superadded to 
the preceding, or united with either of them. In this association 
are included Trap, Amygdaloid, etc. sige 
Examples : Syenite, Labradorite or Hypersthene rock, Horn 


rblende rock, etc. 


Ill. Tacos or Macnestan Rocks; | 
Including all talcose or magnesian and chloritic aggregates. 


Examples : Talcose slate, Chlorite slate, Serpentine, &c. 
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; IV. Caucareous Rocxs ; 
Including limestones or aggregates where carbonate of lime is the 
chief ingredient. Under this head are also included some minerals 
associated with the crystalline limestone of New-York. 


N. B. The magnetic iron ores are arranged after the granitic or 
syenitic rocks, their natural association being’ usually with gneiss or 
syenite. The specular and other ores follow the limestones, asso- 
ciated with which they usually occur in New-York. 


CRYSTALLINE AND METAMORPHIC ROCKS. 


—_—— 


J. PRIMARY SYSTEM. 


1 GrapHIc GRANITE. 

‘2 GRANITE. 

3 GRAPHIC GRANITE. 

4 GRANITE. 

§ Granite (gneissoid). 

6 Granite (fine-grained), 


7 Granite (gneissoid). 


8 GRANITE. 

9 Granite (sienitic). 
10 GRANITE. ; 
11 Granite (red). 


Nable Case. 


Staten Island. 


Westchester county. 


Stony point, Rockland co. 
Dean’s bridge, Westchester co. 


Half mile west of Clove mine, Monroe, 
Orange co. 
Buttermilk falls, Cornwall, Orange. 


Nine miles east of Boonville, Lewis. 


Head of feeder near Boonville, Lewis. 


12 Granite (felspathic and decomposing). 


13 Kaotin. 

14 RED GRANITE. 

15 Granite (sienitic). 
16 Gneiss. 


17 Gneziss. 


18 GNEIss. 


Head of feeder, Boonville, Lewis. 

Highlands. 

Gen. Van Cortland’s farm, two miles 
west of Peekskill, Westchester. 

Philips’s quarry, two and 4 half miles 
south of Coldspring, Putnam. 

Howard’s quarry, two and a half miles 
north of Coldspring, Putnam. 


6 nie [Sunarz 
19 Guess. Beekman’s quarry, one mile above 


Tarrytown, Westchester. 


20 GneIss (with palcaneates matter), Littlefalls. 


21 & 22 Gyziss. Littlefalls. ; 
23 Gneiss. Two miles south of Cranberry creek. 
24 Guuss. Haven’s quarry, two anda half miles 
south of Westpoint, Orange. 
25 Guess. Bs Northeast end of Fourth lake. 
26 & 27 GneIss. 
28 Gnziss. Three and a half miles north of Tren- 
ton village, near Remsen. : 
29 Givetee. Between Kingsborough and Clarke’s. 
30 GnEIss. Congdon & Gifford’s, Salisbury, Her- 
kimer. 
31 Epmoric eneIss. Mrs. Garrison’s farm, half a mile south 
of Scrub-oak plains in Yorktown, 
Westchester. . 
32 Mica state. . | Two & a half miles below Verplank’s, 
half mile northwest H. J. Cruger’s, 
Westchester. 


Northeast end of Fourth lake. 


~ Head waters of Ausable, Essex. 


: 25) Scabourre ROCK, “Northeast part of Lewis county, 
36 Hyrenstuene or LapraDonire (granitic). 


37 LasraporirE, etc. (granitic). 


' 38 Hornsienve. One mile northeast of New-Rochelle, 
; Westchester, 
39 CoccotirTE, etc. Northeast end of Fourth lake, Phil- 
lipstown, Putnam. 

40 Tremo.ire. Slosson’s quarry, one and a half mile 

west of North-Salem, Westchester. 

41 Maeweric rron orn. Arnold mine, Clintonville, (inten 
42 Maenevic IRon org, Salisbury, Herkimer. 
43 Magnetic IR0N oRE. Salisbury, Herkimer. 


44 'PaLcosk Rock. - Cleveland, Natural bridge, Jefferson. 
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45 Tatco-sERPENTINE ROCK. Half a mile northeast of Peekskill, 
Dutchess. 
46 Serpentine (Brown's black marble). Three miles northwest of 
Putnam county court-house. 


47 Senranrine (Fay’s black marble). Three miles northwest Putnam 


court-house. 
48 TaicosE Rock. 


49 CrysTaLLine LIMESTONE. North-Salem, Westchester. 
- 50 Crysrantine timestone (blue). Natural bridge, Diana, Jefferson. 
51 Fiesu-cotorep Limestone. Dean mine, Monroe, Orange. 


52 CrysTattine timestons. Slasson’s quarry, half a mile west of 
North-Salem, Westchester. 


53 ‘GRANULAR LIMESTONE. One mile southeast of Leedsville, in 
Amenia, Dutchess. 


54 CrysTaL.inE LIMEsTONE (with scapolite, augite, etc.). 


s 


55 CrystTatuine Limestone. Northeast end of Fourth lake. 


56 CrYsTALLINE LIMESTONE (with mica). Four miles northeast of Old 
toli-house, Lewisburgh. 


57 Granutar timesrons (striped), M‘Coy’s farm, one mile and a half 
northwest of Peekskill, Westchester. 


58 GRANULAR LIMESTONE (variegated), Gen. Van Cortland’s farm, one 
mile and a half west-northwest of 
Peekskill, Westchester. 


59 CrysTaLLine LimestongE. Abram Miller’s quarry, five and a half 
miles southwest Somerstown plains, 


Westchester. 


60 CrysTALLIZED LIMESTONE (with crystallized mica). Old toll-house, . 
four miles northeast of Lewisburgh. 

61 FLEsH-coLORED LIMESTONE. 

62 CRYSTALLINE LIMESTONE (with brucite or chondrodite). Schroon, 
Essex. 

63 CRYSTALLINE LIMESTONE (marble). One mile and a half west of 
Westfarms, Westchester. 


64 GRanvLaR LIMESTONE (white marble). Foss’s quarry, one mile 
southeast of Dover plains, Dutchess. 

65 GRaY GRANULAR LIMESTONE. Cruger’s farm, Cortland, Westchester, 

66 SuLPHATE oF STRONTIAN (crystallized). ——? . 


67 KAKoxENE. William’s run, Natural bridge, Jefferson. 
{Senate, No. 72.] 6 
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Vertical Case. 


68 Gneiss. Pine pond, Carmel, Putnam. 

69 Guezlss. Blunt’s quarry, half a mile north of 
Coldspring, Putnam. i 

70 FELsPATHIC GRANITE. From a stratum west of Beekman’s 
~ quarry. 

71: ReD GRANITE. Lewisburgh,' Lewis. 

72 GRAPHIC GRANITE. Gouverneur, St. Lawrence. 

73 Guess. Lewisburgh furnace, Lewis. , 

74 Gneiss. ‘Herkimer. 

75 GnEIss. 

76 Gneiss (with mica). Fourth lake, Hamilton. 


77 Porcexain ciay (kaolin). Johnsburgh, Warren. 
78 Gneiss (junction of hypersthene and gneiss rock). 
79 Fetspar (in hypersthene rock). Westport, Essex. 


80 Rose QuARTz. Moriah, Essex. 

81 Fetspar (red). Alexandria, Jefferson. 

82 Gxeziss. Rossie lead mine, St. Lawrence. 
83 PurpLe scaPo.ire. Antwerp, Jefferson. 

84 & 85 Fusep quartz. Hammond, St. Lawrence. 


86 HyrersTHENE Rock (gneissoid), Near Ross’s bridge. 
87, 88 & 88(bis) HypersTHENE Rocx (passing into gneiss). Essex. 


89 & 90 HypersTHENE Rocx (syenitic). Moriah, Essex. 


91, 92, 93 LasraporiTE. Adirondack, Essex. 

94 Lapraporite (greenish). Adirondack, Essex. 

95 Sauuite (in hypersthene rock). Westport, Essex. — 

96 Primitive GREENSTONE, One mile anda half below Peekskill, 

Westchester. 

97 Waite averte. Near Beverly landing.’ 

98 Erivore. Westport, Essex. 

99 Svyenire. Moriah, Essex. 

100 Horneienpe. Westport, Essex. 
101 Trap. 


102 Oxsipian. Johnsburgh, Warren. 


ae 


103 Taar (lave-like). © © “Parish ore bed, St. Lawrence. ; 
104 Tzar (with striated surface). Ross’s bridge, Essex. 
105 Vein-stoxz, or Taar. ad Singsing. EES 
= 106 & 107 Denpzitic rorPuyzy. Essex, Essex. . 
A 108 Tremotite. ' Gouverneur, St. Lawrence. 
109 Epmore (a boulder). ; 
: 110 Macxeric rox onz (in limestone). Three miles south of Cold- 
3 spring, Putnam. . 
‘111 Maeneric oxmpz or tz0n. Sanford ore bed, Clinton. 
112 Maecwretic oxme or tron. Alexandria, Jefferson. 
113 & 114 Sizvery Tate. Fowler, St. Lawrence. = 
1165 Ware tate. _ Fowler, St. Lawrence. 
116 & 117 Tate. Fowler, St. Lawrence. 


118 Porruyarric ratcose state. West of Westport, Essex. 
119 Sezrentine (calcareous). Warrensburgh, Warren. 


120 & 121 Seepentine. ~ Moriah, Essex. 

122 Serrentine. Bolton, Warren. 

123 SegPEeNntine. Stirling ore bed. 

124 Sexpentine (with quartz). Stirling ore bed, St. Lawrence. 
125 SexPenrine. Phillipstown, Putnam. 

126 Seapenrixe. Moriah, Essex. 

127 Frszovs segPENTINE. Troy, Vermont. 

128 Quvazrz (in chlorite). Brant lake. 

129 RensSELAERITE. Natural bridge, Jefferson. 


130 Renssenazzire (with satin spar). Fowler, St. Lawrence. 

131 RensseLaznite (sawed slab). Edwards, St. Lawrence. 

132 RenssersEzirTE. _ Edwards, St. Lawrence. 

183 Pamary toestone (with augite). Lewisburgh, Lewis. 

134 Primary. LIMESTONE. Fourth lake, Hamilton. 

135 Primary Limestone (quartz, etc.). Hamilton. 

136 Pautazy toestone (with quartz and pyroxene). Moriah, Essex. 
137 Primary towestone (with chondrodite). Port Henry, Essex. 

138 Primary tumestone (with plumbago & iron pyrites). St. Lawrence. 


139 Primaky LIMESTONE. N ear West-Point. 


- 
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140 Primary LIMESTONE. Near Putnam county court-house, ~ 
141 Primary LIMEsToNE (micaceous). Putnam. 

142 Primary LIMESTONE (micaceous). Westchester. 

143 Primary Limestone (with graphite). St. Lawrence 2 

144 Primary LIMESTONE. Port Henry, Essex. 

145 Primary rimestone (with graphite). Port Henry, Essex. ‘ 
146 Primary LIMESTONE (with augite and hornblende). St. Lawrence. 
147 Primary imestone (with scapolite). Johnsburgh, Warren. 


148 Ferrvemovs uimestone. Johnsburgh, Warren. 


149 SERPENTINE MARBLE. Near Putnam county court-house. 
150 SERPENTINE MARBLE. Moriah, Essex. 
151 SERPENTINE MARBLE. Port Henry, Essex. 


152 Primary LIMEsTons (serpentine). 

153 Primary Limestone (with crystals of mica). Antwerp, Jefferson. 

154 & 155 Primary LIMEsTONE. 

156 Primary LimeEsrons (granitic). Gouverneur, St. Lawrence, 

157 Graniric LIMESTONE. Gouverneur, St. Lawrence. 

158, 159, 160 Sprcunar oxipe or iron. Edwards, St. Lawrence. 

161 SpecuLar oxIDE oF mon. Fowler, St. Lawrence. 

162 Quartz crysrazs (on specular iron ore). Edwards, St. Lawrence. 

163 Quartz crystats (on limestone). Laidlaw lake, Jefferson. 

164 ,.CaLcaREoUS sPaR. Lead mine, Rossie, St. Lawrence. 

165 Caucarzovs spar (with chalcedony). Edwards, St. Lawrence, 

166 CrysTaLuNE LIMESTONE (with a nodule of magnesian limestone) 
Stirling’s lead mine, Gouverneur, 

167 Fivate oF wime (fluor spar). Muscalunge lake, Jefferson. 


163 Brown mica (prismatic crystals), Pope’s mill, Jefferson, 


169 Brown moa. Edwards, St. Lawrence. 
170 Conopyonire. Johnsburgh, Warren. 
171. Brucire. Schroon, Essex, 

172 CoprEr PyYRitss, Paradox lake, Essex, 


173 Mancanese (oxide), Crownpoint, Essex, 


“a 
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II. TACONIC SYSTEM." 


Table Case. 
1 Mica stats (containing garnets). SW corner of Dover, Dutchess. 
2 Mica state (alum rocks). Three miles south of Ameniaville, 


_ Dutchess. 
3 MicacEous sLATR. Taghkanic falls, quarter of a mile from 
: the New-York line, Mass. 
4 GRANULAR QUARTZ. Hall’s point, two and a half miles west 
of Peekskill, Westchester. 
5 Compact QUARTZ ROCK. One mile E Poughkeepsie, Dutchess. 
6 GRANULAR QUARTZ. One mile southeast of Klyne’s corners, 


Amenia, Dutchess. 


7 QuaRTz ROCK. Southwest side of Stissing era, 
Stanford, Dutchess. 


8 Quartz (with galena). Lead mine, Amenia, Dutchess. 
9 CopreR ore (in quartz). NE corner of Washington, Dutchess. 


10 Gneiss. Loose below Harrisville ; to be found 
in place at Garve’s, five miles above. 


11 Limestone. Stormville, Dutchess. 

12 SpaRRY LIMESTONE. 

13 Tancy LIMESTONE. 

14 & 15 Tatcy LIMESTONE. Stormville, Dutchess. 

16 Tatco-sLaty Limestone. Stormville, Dutchess. 

17 GRANULAR LIMESTONE. Near iron ore bed, Amenia, Dutchess. 
18 Taucy staty timsstone. Lebanon springs, Columbia. | 
19 MaGnEsIAN SLATE. Richmond, Vermont. 


20 GRANULAR LimesTONE (white marble). Stevens’s quarry, two miles 
southeast of Dover plains, Dutchess. 


21 GRANULAR LIMESTONE. Eastern base Williamstown mountain, 
Egremont, Massachusetts. 


99 & 23 Granunar Limestone. Western base of Williamstown moun- 
tain range, Hillsdale, Columbia. 
pe ei aes ee eee 
* Tn this series the talcose and other slates follow the limestones, this being 
their ascertained order of superposition. 
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24 CLouDED MARBLE. E. Merrit’s farm, Northeast, Dutchess. 
"85 Tancy LimesTone. NW corner of Unionville, Dutchess. 

26 GRANULAR LIMESTONE. Bounding the iron ore bed on the west, 
) Amenia, Dutchess. 

27 Limestone. Gen. Van Cortland’s quarry, near Blue 


rock, Cortland, Westchester. 
28 Limestone (colored by iron). Ore bed, Lewisburgh, Lewis. 
29 IMPURE CRYSTALLINE LIMESTONE. Reamer’s ore bed, Lewisburgh. 
30 CrysTALLINE LIMESTONE (colored by iron). Lewisburgh. 


31 CrystTaLLInE Limestone. Ore bed near Lewisburgh. 


32 LimEsToNE. Near Green pond, Lafarge’s farm, 
Harrisville, near the Potsdam sand- 
stone. 
33° SLATY LIMESTONE. Lead mine, Amenia, Dutchess. 


04 SPARRY LIMESTONE. 
35 Hematitic Iron or: (stalactitic), Dutchess. 
36 Hematitic 1roNn and LIMESTONE. Dutchess. 


37 Loose mareRiats (consolidated by iron ore). Iron mine, Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


38 CARBONATE OF IRON. Stockbridge iron mine, Mass. 


39 Quartz Rock, or Bunrstone. Near Washington, Mass. ? 


40 SPECULAR IRON ORE. Lafarge’s farm, near Green pond, 
Harrisville. 

41 SpEcULAR IRON oRE. Near Green pond, Lafarge’s farm, 
Harrisville, near the Potsdam sand- 
stone, 

42 PEROXIDE oF IRON. Stirling mine, Jefferson. 

43 PEROXIDE oF IRON and KAKOXENE. Stirling mine, Jefferson., 

44 PEROXIDE oF IRON, Ore bed near Lewisburgh. 


45 & 46 Prroxtve or mon & quartz. Iron ore bed near Lewisburgh. 


47 & 48 Carponate or iron? etc. Near ore bed, Lewisburgh. 


49 Iron pyrires, etc. Reamer’s ore bed, Indian lake, Lewis. 
50 Tron PYRITES. Reamer’s ore bed, Indian lake. 
51 Iron pyrires. Cleveland’s, Natural bridge, Jefferson. 


52 Siate. One mile south of Montrose, Dutchess. 
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53 State (hornblendic). 
64 Sate (green). 


55 TAatcosE sLATE. 
56 Sater. 


57 Tatcovus sLaTE. 


58 Mica and TALCY SLATE. 


59 MAGNESIAN SLATE. 
60 Siate. 

61 GREEN SLATE. 

62 Taconic SLATE, 

63 GREEN TALCY SLATE. 


64 MaGNESIAN SLATE. 


65 TALcosE SLATE. 
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Two miles east of Hillsdale, Columbia. 


Quarter mile east of Canaan centre, 
Columbia. 


SW side of Canaan gap, Columbia. 
Quarter mile south of Canaan centre. 


Cen. Van Cortland’s farm, south end 
of Gallows hill, half a mile north- 
northwest of Peekskill, Westchester. 

Bounding the iron ore bed on the east 
at Amenia, Dutchess. 

Top of Taconic mountain, between — 
Williamstown (Mass.) and Peters- 
burgh (N. Y.). 

Pleasant plain, Clinton, Dutchess. 

One mile southwest of Washington 
hollow, Dutchess. 


Petersburgh (foot of Taconic mount.) 


Summit Taconic mountain, between 
Williamstown and Petersburgh. 


‘Summit of Williamstown mountain 


range, on the line of Massachusetts 
& New-York, Hillsdale, Columbia. 


66 Limestone (at its junction with talcous slate). Gen. Van Cortland’s 


67 MAGNESIAN SLATE. 


quarry, Cortland, Westchester. 


Summit Taconic mountain, between 
Williamstown and Petersburgh. 


68 Sxars (at the Hone-hill containing needleform schorl). Williams- 


69 CHLORITE SLATE. 


70 Cuorire and CARBONATE oF Iron (in magnesian slate). 


town, Massachusetts. 
Stephen Smith’s, Canaan, Columbia. 


Summit 
of Taconic mountain. 


71 Cutoritic rock (the silver ore). Cleveland’s, Natural bridge, Jef- 


72 SERPENTINE. 


ferson. 


Cleyeland’s, Natural bridge. 
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Vertical Case. 


73 Limestonz (in slate), Hanford, ‘Dutchess. 
74 SpaRRY LIMESTONE. Warwick, Orange. 
75 SpARRY LIMESTONE. Unionvale, Dutchess. 


76 Limestone (near the slate). Arthursburgh, Dutchess. 

77 SPAaRRY LIMESTONE (near the since, ; Hoosick, Rensselaer. 
78 SPARRY LIMESTONE (slaty). Hoosick, Rensselaer. 

‘79 SPARRY LIMESTONE. ' Bloomingrove, Orange. 

80 Staty. LIMESTONE. - Ashford, Massachusetts. 

81 SrocksrmGE MARBLE (crystallized limestone). Dover, Dutchess. 
82 WHITE CRYSTALLIZED LIMESTONE. Singsing, Westchester. 
83 GRANULAR LIMESTONE (dolomitic). Singsing, Westchester. 
84 GranvLar LiMEsTong (dolomitic, clouded). Singsing. 

85 CRYSTALLINE LIMESTONE, ~* Whiteplains, Westchester. 

86 CRYSTALLINE LIMESTONE. Redford, Westchester. 

87 GRANULAR LIMESTONE (blue). Singsing, Westchester. 

88 GREY LIMESTONE (compact). Beekmanville, Dutchess. 

89 Cuoupep sLaty Limestonz. Amity, Orange. 

90 Staty LIMESTONE. Verplanck, Westchester, 

91 CrysTALLINE LIMESTONE. Eastchester, Westchester. 

92 CRYSTALLINE LIMESTONE. Westfarms, Westchester. 

93 & 94 Crysrariine LIMESTONE. Kingsbridge, New-York, 
95 CRYSTALLINE LIMESTONE. Stanford, Westchester, 

96 GRANULAR LIMESTONE. Verplanck, Westchester, 


97 GRANULAR LIMESTONE (bluish). Dover plains, Dutchess, 


98 CRYSTALLINE LIMESTONE. Eastchester, Westchester. 


99 GRANULAR LIMESTONE, Whiteplains, Westchester. 


100 Limestone (silicious and gneissoid). Adams, Massachusetts. 


101 Limestone with ratc, New-Ashford, Mass. 


102 Cuerr in uimestone, Williamstown, Mass. 


103 GRANULAR LIMESTONE (yellow). Williamstown, Mass. 


104 Mitxy quarrz (in limestone). Williamstown, Mass. 


105 GRANULAR LIMESTONE (marble, sawn slab). New-Ashford, Mass. 
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106 GRaNvLAR LIMESTONE (with talc). New-Ashford, Mass. 


107 LimesTong with Tatc. | 


108 FERRUGINOUS QUARTZ. 


110 Iron FrotH. 

111 — 114 Taconic suatE, 
| 115 Taconic stars. 

116 MacNEsIAN SLATE. 

117 MaAcNEsIAN SLATE. 

118 Macnestan SLATE. 


- New-Ashford, Mass. 


Williamstown, Mass. ; 


109 Granvrar and sLaTy LIMESTONE (with tale). Williamstown. _ 


Cortland, Westchester. 
Hoosic, Rensselaer. 
Clinton, Dutchess. 
Taconic range. 
Richmond, Vermont. 


Williamstown, Massachusetts. 


119 Maenestan sLATE (with quartz). ‘Williamstown, Mass. 


120 GrRapPHIc SLATE. 
12] MacnesIan SLATE. 


:122 Macnesian stATE. 


Bennington, Vermont. 
Saddle mountain, Williamstown. 


Williamstown. 


ae 


x*, The following specimens, contained in the vertical case marked Taconic 


~ System, ought to be arranged under the Primary System. 


1 AvGITE. 
2 GRANITE. 
3 GRANITE. 
4 Garnet in GNEIss. 
5. GRANITE. 
6 GRANITE. 
7 GRANITE. 
8 GRANITE. 
9 GRANITE. 
10 GRanireE. 
11 Granite. 


‘Sparta, Westchester. 

Fort Montgomery. 

Mountain mine. 

O’Neil mine, Monroe,. Orange. . 
Tenth avenue, near 48th-st. N. York. 
Patterson mine, Monroe, Orange. 
Monroe, Orange. 

Royahook, Westchester. 

Long mine, Monroe, Orange. 
Fort Montgomery, Cornwall. 
Rocky hill, Orange. 


12 Granrre (containing magnetic oxide of iron). Shenadone, Dutchess. 


13 Granrrs (in limestone). 
14, 15, 16 Guess. 

17 GNEIss. 

18 GnEIss. 

[Senate, No. 72.] 


Orange. 

West-Point, Orange. 
Singsing. 

Dobbs’s ferry, Westchester. 
7 


19 Gweiss.. 

20 Gytiss. 

21 Gnyeiss. er 
99 GuEIss. 

23. Guess. 

24 Gnziss. 

25 GnNEIss. ° 

26 Gneriss (micaceous). 
27 Mica sLATe. 

28 Mica state. 

29 HornBLENDE. 

30 SyYENITE. 

31 Trap. 

32 Trap. 

33 Trap. 

304 Trap (in limestone). 
35 AvairE (in limestone). 


36 Macnertic OXIDE of IRON. 


Stormville, Westchester. 


« 
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Peekskill. 
Mountpleasant, Westchester. 
West-Point, Orange. 


Singsing, Westchester. 


Jamestown plain, Westchester. 


Shenadone, Dutchess. 

Clove mine, Orange. 

Whiteplains, Westchester. 

Hurd’s corners, Dutchess. 

Datch hollow, Warwick, Orange. 
Cortland, Westchester. 

Fort Washington. 

Greenwood furnace, Monroe, Orange. F 
Near the Saw-works, Monroe, Orange. 
Monroe, Orange. 

Monroe, Orange. 


Forshee’s mine, Monroe, Orange. 


37 Maeneric oxive of iron. _O’Neil mine, Monroe, Orange. 


38 Maénetic oxipe of iron. Clove mine, Orange. 


39 Macneric oxive of mon. Mountain mine, Orange. 


40 & 41 Maeneric oxipg of mon. Patterson mine, Monroe, Orange. 


42 Macnetic ox1pE of mon. Forest of Dean, Monroe, Orange. 


43 Anaconrre (on magnesian oxide of iron). O’Neil mine, Orange. 
44 PRIMARY LIMESTONE (containing pyroxene). Stirling mine, Orange. 
45 Primary LIMESTONE (with mica). Monroe, Orange. 


46 LimesTone (serpentine and boltonite). Forest of Dean, Orange. 


47 PRiMaRY LIMESTONE (with meionite). Monroe, Orange. 


_ 48 Primary Limestone (with pyroxene). Monroe, Orange. 


49 Primary LIMEsTonE. Edenville, Orange. 


50 WHITE LIMESTONE (with green spinelles), Three miles southwest 


of the Saw-works, Monroe, Orange. 
51 SERPENTINE & LIMESTONE, 58th-street, near 10th avenue, N. York. 


52 BLack sERPENTINE. 


= oi 
eas eee 
See ees 


-1 Porspam 
2 Potspam 


3 Potspam 


4 Porspam 
5 Potspam 
6 Potspam 
7 Porspam 
8 Porspam 
- 9 Porspam 
10 Porspam 
11 Porspam 
12 Porspam 
13 Porspam 


14 Potspam 
15 Porspam 
16 Porspam 
17 Porspam 
18 Porspam 
19° Porspam 
20 Porspam 


21 Potspam 


22 Porspam 
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III. NEW-YORK SYSTEM. 


1. POTSDAM SANDSTONE. 


Table Case. 
SANDSTONE (red). Dekalb, St. Lawrence. 
SANDSTONE (grey). Moira, Clinton. 


SANDSTONE (conglomerate). Five miles west of Platts- 
burgh, Clinton. 

SANDSTONE (red). West-Chazy, Clinton. 

SANDSTONE (with ripplemarks). Port Kent, Clinton. 

SANDSTONE (red). West-Chazy, Clinton. 

SANDSTONE (fragmentary, red). Dekalb, St. Lawrence. 


SANDSTONE. Keeseville, Clinton. 
SANDSTONE (grey). Klip hill, Johnstown, Montgomery. 
SANDSTONE. Lewisburgh furnace, Lewis. 
SANDSTONE (conglomerate). Near Lewisburgh furnace. 
SANDSTONE (conglomerate, grey). 


SANDSTONE (red). ‘Twelve miles west of Plattsburgh, on 
the Military road. 


SANDSTONE (metamorphic). 
SANDSTONE (grey). 
SANDSTONE (ripplemarks). 


SANDSTONE. Near Lewisburgh furnace, Lewis. 


SANDSTONE (conglomerate). Near Lewisburgh furnace. 

SANDSTONE, Lewisburgh ore bed. 

SANDSTONE, Lafarge’s, near Harrisville. 

SANDSTONE, Six miles west of Johnstown, Mont- 
gomery. 

SANDSTONE. 


Turnpike road six miles west of Johns- 
town, Montgomery. 


Now72s] . oh > ae 

23 PotsDAM SANDSTONE. Klip hill, Johnstown turnpike, Mont- 
gomery. ; 

24 PorsDAM SANDSTONE. Near Lewisburgh furnace, Lewis. 


25 Potspam sanpstone (with Lingule). Birmingham, Clinton. 
26 PorspAM SANDSTONE. : Chazy, Clinton. ; 
27 PorsDAM SANDSTONE. Keeseville, Essex. - e 
28 Porspam SANDSTONE (with Lingule). French creek, St. Lawrence. 
29 PotsDAM SANDSTONE. 


30 Portspam saNnpsToNE (With Lingule : spotted with manganese). 
French creek. 


31 PorspDAM SANDSTONE. } 

32 PorspAM SANDSTONE. Near Lewisburgh furnace, Lewis. 
33 PorsDaM SANDSTONE. Port Kent, Essex. 

34 PotspAM SANDSTONE (containing concretions). 

35 Porspam sanpsTonE (concretion). 
36 PoTspAM SANDSTONE. Potsdam. 

37 PotsDAM SANDSTONE. Saranac. 


38 Porspam sANDsTONE (colored with vegetable matter). Keeseville, 
: Essex. 


39 CoNncRETIONARY CARBONATE of time (in Potsdam sandstone). 
40 PoTspaM SANDSTONE (with concretionary carbonate of lime). 
41 PorspaM SANDSTONE (red), _ 
; 
42 PoTsDAM SANDSTONE (brecciated). 
43 Porspam sanpsTonE (fucoidal), 
44 BreccrateD poTspAM saNpsTonE. Chazy, Clinton. 
45 Porspam sanpstone (weathered surface). French creek, Jefferson. 
46 PorspaM SANDSTONE (metamorphic). 


47 Porspam sAnpsTonE (metamorphic). 


Vertical Case. 


48 Porspam sanpsTonE (lowest layer brecciated). Dekalb, St. Law- 
rence. 


49 PorspDAM sANDSTONE (massive). Potsdam, St. Lawrence. 


50 Porspam saNpsTonE (ripplemarks). Keeseville, Essex. 


_ 61 Potspam. 


52 Porspam 
53. Potspam 


54 Pare 
55 -Porspam 
56 Porspam 
57 Potspam 


58 Potspam 


59 Potspam 
60 Porspam 
61 Porspam 
62 Porspam 
63 Potspam 


64 Porspam 
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SANDSTONE (with casts of mud furrows). 


‘SANDSTONE, 


Washington. 


sanpsTonE (lowest layer conglomeritic). 


SANDSTONE. 
SANDSTONE. 


SANDSTONE. 


SANDSTONE. 


SANDSTONE. 
SANDSTONE, 
SANDSTONE. 
SANDSTOKE. 


SANDSTONE. 


Lewis. 


Lewisburgh, Lewis. 


» Lewisburgh, Lewis. 


Lewisburgh, Lewis. 


- Dekalb, St. Lawrence. 


Washington. 


' Chazy. 


Keeseville, Essex. 
Galway. 


Galway. 


» 


Lewisburgh, 


. «ft . 
SANDSTONE (with fragments of impure limestone). Chazy. 


SANDSTONE (columnar from artificial heat). _Keeseville, 


Essex. 


2, CALCIFEROUS SANDSTONE. 


Table Case. 


J, 2, 3 Caxcirrrous saNDSTONE (conglomeritic). Spruce creek, Sa- 


lisbury, Herkimer, 
| 


4,5, 6 CaLciIrFERoUS SANDSTONE. Spruce ereek, Herkimer. 


¢@&8 Catcirsrous sanpsrons (porphyritic). -Lead mine, Salisbury. 


9 & 10 Catcirerous saNDSTONE (erratic). East creek, Herkimer. 


11 Caxcirerous sanpstong (brown). East of Amsterdam. 


12& 13 CALcIFEROUS SANDSTONE. 


14 & 15 Catcirrrovs sanpsrone ( 
16 Catcirerous sanpstone (with cale 


17 & 18 Catcirrrovs sanpstonr. 
19 Cancirsrovs sanpsronn (with 


20 CaLcirERoUs sANDsrenE (with 


najoharie. 


hill. 


Kast of Canajoharie. 


with calcareous spar). East of Ca- 
areous spar). Railroad, Tripe’s 


Canal west of Littlefalls. 
globules of anthracite). Littlefalls. 


anthracite and caleareous spar). 


Creek at Spraker’s basin. 
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21 Anruracire (from the Calciferous sandstone). Middleville, Her- 
- , . kimer. 


29 Carcirerovus saANDsTonE. West of Littlefalls. 


23 Caxciwwerovs sanpsronz (calcareous, with fossils). Quarry at Ca- 
najoharie. 


24 CancirErous SANDSTONE (calcaréous, greenish, upper part of the 
rock). Canajoharie, near the upper 
| “part of the mass. i 
25 Caucirsrovus sanpstone. Near Amsterdam. 
26 CauciFERoUS SANDSTONE (with quartz crystals, brown). 
27 CanciFEROUS SANDSTONE (with quartz crystals). Middleville. 
28 Crystats of quartz (from Calciferous sandstone). Middleville. 
29 CauciFEROUS SANDSTONE (with calcareous spar). Littlefalls. 
30 Cancrrerovs sanpsTone (with drops of anthracite). Littlefalls. 


31 Catcrerous SANDSTONE (calcareous, with Ophzleta). Quarry at 
Canajoharie. 


32 Caucirerous sANDsTONE (calcareous, with fossils). 
33 Caxciresous sANDsTONE (with Lingwla). Canajoharie. 


34 Cancirerous SANDSTONE (with Orthoceras primigentum). Opposite 
Fortplain. 
35 CaLciFEROUS SANDSTONE (With F'ucoddes). Canajoharie. 


36 CaLciFEROUS SANDSTONE (upper part of the mass at the quarry). 
Canajoharie. 
37 Caucirerous sanpstone (shaly, with Paleophycus tubularés). 
Quarry opposite Fortplain. 


88 Cacirerous sANDsTONE (brecciated). Falls on Hast-Canada creek, 
Manheim. 


39 CALcIFEROUS SANDSTONE (with casts of mud cracks). Creek south 
of Canajoharie. 
- 40 —44 From the altered rocks on the Hudson river. 
45 Caucirerous SANDSTONE (calcareous). 


I do not regard it as proved that the last six specimens belong to the Calci- 
ferouis sandstone proper. J. H. 


s 
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Vertical Case. 


46 Ca.cirerovs sANDSTONE? (a red siliceous limestone). Bellvale, 
Orange. , 


47 CALcIFEROUS SANDSTONE (with drusy quartz). Littlefalls. 

48 Caxcirerous sanpsTone. Littlefalls. 

49 CaLcirERous saNnpsTonE (with anthracite). Littlefalls. 

50 Caxcirerovs sanpsTonz. Gilenfalls. 

51 Catcirerovs sanpsTons (with anthracite). 

52 CALcIFEROUS SANDSTONE (with trap). 

53 CALcIFEROUS SANDSTONE. Canajoharie. 

54 CacirEROUS SANDSTONE (upper part of the rock), Canajoharie. 

55 CatcirERous sanpstong. _Littlefalls. 

56 & 57 Catcirerovus sanpsTone. Canajoharie. 

58 Catcirerous sanpstone. Newport. 

59 CaLcIFEROUS SANDSTONE (with anthracite). Littlefalls. 

60 CatciFERoUS SANDSTONE (with calcareous spar). 

61 Trap vyxe (in Calciferous sandstone). 

62 Caxcrrerous SANDSTONE (with anthracite). Three and a half miles 
north of Littlefalls, 

63 Trap (in Calciferous sandstone). Wellsborough falls. 

64 GrEENsTONE TRAP (in Calciferous sandstone). : 

65 CaLcIFEROUS SANDSTONE. 

66 CatcirEROUS SANDSTONE (with pearl spar). 

67 CatctrERovs saNpsToNE (with Orthoceratite). Fortplain. 

68 CatcirErous saNDsTONE (cherty). Galway. 

69 CatctrERous sANDsTONE. Galway. 

70 CALcIFEROUS SANDSTONE. 

71 & 72 Catcirerous sanpstonE. Canajoharie. 

73 & 74 Cauctrerous sanpstone. Chazy. 

75 CaLciFEROUS SANDSTONE (with sulphate of iron). 


76 CaLciFERoUS SANDSTONE (with lenticular carbonate of lime). Mid- 
dleville. | 

77 CaLcIFEROUS SANDSTONE (with crystals of quartz and lime). 

78 HEXAHEDRAL PRISM of CARBONATE OF LIME (from Calciferous sand- 
stone). Middleville. 
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79 CaLcIFEROUS SANDSTONE (with pearl spar and lenticular carbonate . 
of lime). Littlefalls. 


80 CAaLciFEROUS SANDSTONE (with pearl spar). 

81 CaLctFEROUS SANDSTONE (with pearl spar). Littlefalls. ; 

$2 Coarse corre (from the Calciferous sandstone). Littlefalls. 
88 Cancirerous saNpsTone. Washington. * 

$4 Catcirerous sanpsTonE (Ophileta). Near East-Canada creek. 
85 CatcirERous saNDsToNE. Galway. 

86 CatcirERous sanpstonE. Fortplain. 

87 CaLcIFEROUS SANDSTONE. 

88 Cuert (from Calciferous sandstone).. Herkimer. 


89 CancirERous saNDsToNE (drab-colored layer, with spar). Depeau- 
ville. 


90 CatciIFERoUs sANDsTONE. Warwick. 

91 Caucirerous sanpstons. Amity. 

92 Cazcirerous sanpstone. Littlefalls. 

93 CatciFERoUs sANDSTONE. Ogdensburgh. 

94 Catcirerous sanpstonz. Galway. 

95 Cancirrrous sanpstons. Glensfalls. 

96 CaxLciFEROUS SANDSTONE (oolitic). Galway. 

97 CALcrrEROUS SANDSTONE (oolitic). Chazy. 

98 CaLcIFEROUS SANDSTONE. ~ Glensfalls. 

99 & 100 CaucirErovs sANDSTONE. Galway. 

101 Catctrerous sANDSTONE (oolitic). Whitehall.’ 
102 Encrinaz mass (in Calciferous sandstone). Chazy. 
103 Encrinat taver (in Calciferous sandstone). Chazy. 
104 Canctrerovs sanDstone. Fortplain. 


105 Caucirerous sanpsTonz (with Orthis). Chazy. 


. 
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3. BLACK-RIVER LIMESTONE GROUP, 
INCLUDING THE CHAZY, BIRDSEYE AND BLACK-RIVER LIMESTONES. 


Table Case. 

1 & 2 Cuazy LIMESTONE (lower layers). Chazy, Clinton. 

3 Cuazy Limestone (encrinal layers). Chazy, Clinton. 

4 Cuazy uimestone (encrinal mass). Chazy, Clinton. 

5 Encrinat taver of the Cuazy (with discs and plates). Chazy. 
6 Cuazy LimesTONE (with fossil shells). Chazy. 

7 Ooxitic Limestone (of Chazy). Chazy. 

8 Ooxitic Limestone (of the Chazy). Big island, Orange. 

9 CuAzy LIMESTONE (compact). Mount Lookout, Orange. 
10 Pottsnep surFace of the Encrinal layer. Chazy, Clinton. 
11 & 12 Cuazy timesTone (with Maclurea magna). Chazy. 
13 & 14 Cuazy timestone (with fragments of fossils). Chazy. 


15 Two specimens of Cuazy LIMEsTOoNE (with fragments of shells). 
Chazy. es 


16 Two specimens of Cuazy Limestone (with Maclurea and Raphi- 
stoma). Chazy. 

17 Cuazy Limestone (with Atrypa and crinoidal columns). Chazy. 

18 BrrpsEYE LIMESTONE (with Orthoceras and Phytopsis). Great bend 
of the Black river. 

19 Birpseye Limestony,(with fossils). Creek near Spraker’s basin. 


-20 BirpsEYE LiMEsToNE (with fragments of trilobites). Watertown, 
Jefferson. 


21 BirpsEye Limestone (with obscure fossils), Sugar river, near 
boonville. 


22 Birpsrve Limestone (with Phytopsis cellulosum). Near Watertown, 
Jefferson. 


23 & 24 Birpseye LimesroneE (with Phytopsis twbulasum). Fortplain. 

25 BigDsEYE LIMESTONE (with a transverse section of P, tubulosum). 
Fortplain. 

26 BrrpsEYE LIMESTONE (with P. tubuloswm). Fortplain. 


27 BIRDSEYE LIMESTONE (with P. tubulosum). Near Boonville. 
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28, 29, 30 Brrvstve timestone. Fortplain. 


31 Pouisnep surrace of Birdseye limestone (exhibiting transverse 
sections of P. éubulosum). Fortplain. 


‘32 & 33 BirpsEve timestone. Near Boonville. 


34 Birpseve LIMESTONE (middle part). Near Boonville, Lewis. 
35 BmmpsEYE LIMESTONE {with Phytopsis). Near Boonville, Lewis. 
36 BirpsEvE LimEsTONE (with Phytopsis). Near Amsterdam. 

37 Base of Phytopszs. Fortplain. 

38 BirpsEvE LIMESTONE. 


39 Bracx-RIvER LiMEsToNE (with Columnaria alveolata). Watertown, 
Jefferson. 


AO Buiack-RIVER LIMESTONE (with Columnaria alveolata). Amsterdam, 
Fulton. 


Al BuAack-RIVER LIMESTONE (upper part, concretionary). North of Am- 
sterdam. 


42 BLAack-RIVER LIMESTONE (concretionary). Goshen, Orange. 
43 BLAack-RIVER LimesToNE (with Ormoceras tenuéfilum). Watertown. 
44 Buack-RIvER LIMESTONE (with Ormoceras tenuifilum). Littlefalls. 


45 BLACK-RIVER LIMESTONE (with O. tenuifilum). West of Littlefalls. 


Vertical Case. 


46 —49 Cuazy LIMESTONE (with Atrypa and other fossils). Chazy, 
Clinton. 


50 Cuazy Limestone (with Scalctes). Clinton. 

51 Cuazy timestone (with Maclurea). Chazy. 

52 Cuazy Limestone (with coral and Maclwrea). Chazy. 
53 Cuazy Limestone (with Maolurea). Chazy. 

54 CHAzy LIMESTONE (remains of Atrypa, etc.). Chazy. 
55 & 66 Cuazy'timesrone (marble). Isle Lamotte. 

57 Cuazy Limestone (with Orthoceratite). Chazy. 

58 Cuazy timzsTone (with remains of fossils). Chazy. 
59 Cuazy Limestone (with Orthoceratite). Chazy. 

60 Cuazy timestone (with Orthoceras). Chazy. 

61 Cuazy Limestone (with Maclurea). Chazy. 


62 CHazy LIMESTONE (containing Maclurea). Chazy. 
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63 Cuazy Limestone (with remains of Atrypa, etc.). Chazy. . 
64 Cuazy Limestone (with traces of Maclurea). Chazy. 


65 Birpseve Limestone (weathered surface). Mohawk valley. © 


66 Birpseve Limestone (with Maclurea). Amsterdam, Fulton. 


67 BrrpsEYE Limestone (with obscure remains of fossils, Cytherina, 
etc.). Near Watertown. 


68 Brrpseve LiMEsTone (with Phytopsis). Chazy(*). 


69 BrrpsEvE LIMESTONE (upper layer, with Leptena sericea). Near 
Middleville. _ 


70 BirDsEYE LIMESTONE. Chazy. 
71 BrirpsEvE LIMEsTONE (with Streptelasma). Dunkirk, Lewis. 


72 BirDSEYE LIMESTONE (with Phytopsis and other fossils). Water- ‘ 
town, Jefferson. F 


73 BirpsEye LIMESTONE ‘(with coral). Lafargeville, Jefferson. 

74 Hornstone (position uncertain). Goshen, Orange. 

75 BrirDsEYE LIMESTONE. Chazy, Clinton. 

76 BirpsEYE -LIMESTONE (with Phytopszs). Watertown, Jefferson. 
77 BrrpsEYE LIMESTONE (with Phytopszs). Fortplain. 

78 BrrDsEYE LIMESTONE (with Phytopsis tubulosum). Watertown. 
79 BirvsEYE LIMESTONE (with Phytopsis cellulosum). Fortplain. 
SO BirpsEYE LIMESTONE (iridescent). Fortplain. 

81 Limestone (with scratches). Crownpoint. 

82 Limestone (with drift scratches). Pillar point. 


83, 84, 85 Limestone (with drift scratches). Amsterdam, Fulton. 


The last four specimens appear to belong to the Trenton and Black-river lime= ' 
stones, 


86 & 87 Biack-rIver LIMESTONE (with Colwmnaria). Chazy, Clinton, 
88 Buack-RIVER Limestone (with Colwmnaria). Dry Moose river, Lewis. 
89 Buack-RIVER LIMESTONE (with Columnaria). Watertown, Jefferson. 
90 — 94 Buack-RIvER Limestone (with Orthoceras). Watertown. 

. 95 Buack-RIver Limestone. Dry Moose river, Lewis. 

96 BLAcK-RIVER LIMESTONE. Trip hill. 

97 BLACK-RIVER LIMESTONE (with Orthoceras). Watertown. 


98 BLAcK-RIVER LIMESTONE (with Columnaria). Watertown. 


99 & 100 BLack-RIVER LIMESTONE (concretionary). Johnsville, 
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101 Buack-river timestone. = Johnsville. 
102 Brack-RIvER LIMESTONE (accretionary). Littlefalls. 
103 Buack-RIvER LIMESTONE (concretionary). ~ Amsterdam, Fulton. 


104 Brack-RIvER LIMESTONE (concretionary). Littlefalls. 


—_—_—— 


4, TRENTON LIMESTONE. | 


Table Case. 
1, 2,3 Trenton LIMESTONE (with Chetetes). Newport, Herkimer. 
4 Large hemispherical form of Chetetes lycoperdon). Newport. 
5 The same (weathered specimen). Middleville, Herkimer. 
“6 TRENTON LimEsTONE (with Chetetes). Middleville. 
7 & 8 Chetetes (hemispherical form). : 


9 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with branching forms of Chetetes lycoperdon). 
Boonville, Sugar river. 


10 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with branching or ramose forms of C. lyco- 
perdon). Herkimer, Herkimer. 


11 Trenton Limestone (with similar forms), Lowville, Lewis. 
12 TRENTON’ LIMESTONE (with Streptelasma corniculum). 

13 TRENTON LIMESTONE (encrinal). Creek at Spraker’s basin. 
14 TRENTON LIMESTONE (encrinal). Remsen, Oneida. 

15 TRenron LIMESTONE (with fragments of trilobites). 


16 Trenton Limestone (with fragments of T'rinucleus). Near Middle- 
ville. 


17 TrENnron Limestone (with head of Calymene senaria). Middleville. 
18 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with Calymene senaria). Middleville. 
19° TRENTON LIMEsTONE (with fragments of Calymene). , 


20 & 21 Trenton Limestone (with caudal shield of Isotelus gigas). 
Middleville. 

22 TRrenTon Limestone (with fragments of Isotelws and Ceraurus). One 

: : mile east of Florida, Fulton. 
93 TRENTON LimESTONE (with Isotelus gigas). Quarry north of Little- 
“4 falls. 

24 & 25 TRENTON timEsTONE (caudal shield of Isotelus gigas). Mid- 

dleville. 
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26 Pb Limestone (with middle lobe-of the buckler of I. gigas). 
Middleville. | 
-27 TRENTON LimesTONE (with Avicula trentonensis). Middleville. 
23 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with fossils). Middleville, 
29 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with Leptena sericea). Fortplain. 
30 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with Leptena sericea). Middleville. 
Ol, 32; 30 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with Leptena, etc.). Middleville. 
34 TRENTON LIMESTONE (With Leptena sericea). Fortplain. 
35 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with Leptena alternata). Near Middleville. - 
36 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with Leptena alternata). Middleville. 
37 & 38 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with Orthés pectinella). Middleville. 


39 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with O. pectinella and fragments). Middle- 
ville. 


40 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with O. testudinaria). Byers’s quarry, north 
of Littlefalls. 


41 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with O, testudinaria). Watertown, Jefferson. 

42 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with Delthyris lynz). 

43 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with Atrypa extans and impressions of Orthis). 
Near Boonville. 

44 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with Atrypa extans). Watertown. 

45 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with Plewrotomaria, etc.). Watertown. 

46 Trenton Limestone (with Pleurotomaria and Subulites). Water- 
town, 

47 Trenton LIMESTONE (with Endoceras protetforme). Middleville. 

48 TRENron Limestons (with fragment of an Orthoceras). Watertown. 

49 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with fragment of Orthoceras). Middleville. 

50 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with fragment of Orthoceras). Fortplain. 

51, 52, 53 TRrenron Limesrone (with fragments of Orthoceras). Mid- 
dleville. 


54 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with fragments of Endoceras proteiforme). 
Middleville. 
55 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with fragments of O. juncewm). 


56 Endoceras of the Trenton limestone. 


Watertown. 


57 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with fragment of Orthoceras ?). 


i tia i 


Vertical Case. 


58 TaEnron:: yimesTone (with Isotelus).. Creek at Spraker’s basin, 


= serge 


59 Fragment of Orthoceras. 


60 Trenton Limestone (with Leptena, etc.). 
61 Fragment of Orthoceras from the Trenton limestone. 


| (62 Trenton LIMESTONE (with fossils). 
63 Textron timestons (with Isotelus). Glensfalls. 
64 Trenton timestone (with Isotelus). Middleville. 


65, 66, 67 TzenToN LIMESTONE. Glensfalls. 

68 TenTon LIMESTONE. Baker’s falls, Washington. 

69 Trenton timestone (with Trinucleus). Locality unknown. 
70 Trenton LIMESTONE (with fossils). Locality unknown. | 


71 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with Chetetes Lycoperdon). Jacksonburgh, 
t Herkimer. 


72. Taexron timestoxe (with Trinucleus and other fossils). Near 
Boonville? 
73.'TRENTON LIMESTONE (with Chetetes Lycoperdon). 


74 Trenton Limestone (with Calymene senaria). Stony creek, below 
_ Middleville. : 


“75 Trenton totestone (with Calymene senaria). 


76 & 77 Trenton Limestone (with Chetetes). 

73 £81 Hemispherical Chetetes from the Trenton limestone. 

$2 TRENTON Limestone (with Orthoceras). 

83 Orthoceras. 

$4 Trenxtox LIMESTONE (with Ort ae al Dry Moose river, Lewis. 
85 Trenton. ximestoNe (with Orthoceras). ' Middleville. 

86 Trexton LimEsToNE (with Orthoceras). Watertown. 


87 Trexton Limestoxe (with Subulites). Watertown. 


SS Trenton LIMESTONE. Sugar river, near Boonville. 
89 TRENTON LIMESTONE (with Pleurotomaria, Murchisonia, etc.). Tren- 
ton. 


90 TzENTON LimesTONE (with remains of Trinucleus, etc.). Tribe’s 


hill. 


91 TRENTON 
92 TRENTON 
93 Trenton 
94 Trenton 
95 Trenton 


96 TRENTON 


97 TRENTON: 


98 Trenton 


99 TRENTON 


‘ 


100 Trenton 


101 Trenton 


102 Trenton 


103 Trenton 


104 Trenton 
105 Trenton 
106 Trenton 


on 


‘ ' 
LIMESTONE (with Orthoceras). ‘ 


LIMESTONE (with fragments of fossils). 

LIMESTONE (with Orthis pectinella). 

LIMESTONE (with Leptena alternata, young shell). — 
LIMESTONE (with Atrypa extans). 

LIMESTONE (with Pleurotomaria lenticularis). 
LIMESTONE (with Leptena sericea). 

LIMESTONE (with Leptena sericea and others). 


LIMESTONE (with Orthis testudinaria). Graveville creek, 
on West-Canada creek. 


LIMESTONE (with Leptena alternata). 


LIMESTONE (with Orthis and Leptena). Falls of Sugar 
river, near Boonville. 


LIMESTONE (with Leptena alternata). Stony creek, below 
Middleville. 


LIMESTONE (with Orthis and Leptena). Dry Moose river, 
Lewis. 


LIMESTONE (with fragments of fossils). 
LIMESTONE (with Chetetes lycoperdon). 


LIMESTONE (with remains of fossils). 


107 Hemispherical form of Chetetes, from the Trenton limestone. 


108 Trenton 


109 Trenton 
110 Trenton 


111 Trenron 


112 Trenton 


113 Trenton 
114 Trenton 
115 Trenton 
116 Trenton 
117 Trenton 
118 Trenton 


LIMESTONE (with Conularia). Sugar river, near Boon- 
ville, Lewis. 


LIMESBONE (with remains of Leptena). 


LIMESTONE (with Leptena sericea). Sugar river, Boon- 


ville. 
LIMESTONE (with Orthis pectinella). Middleville. 
LIMESTONE (with Leptena sericea). Dry Moose river, 


Lewis. 
LIMESTONE (with graptolites). 


LIMESTONE (with spar), 


Trenton falls. 
Sugar river, Boonville. 
LIMESTONE (with O. testudinaria). Fortplain. 
LIMESTONE (with O. testudinarda). 

LIMESTONE (with encrinal and other remains). 


LIMESTONE (with obscure Leptena alternata). Martins- 
burgh, Lewis. 
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419 Trenron 


120 Trenton 
121 TRENTON 
422 TRENZON 11 


123 Trenton 


124 Trenton 
128 TRENTON 
4126 Trenton 


127 Paninen 
128 Trenton 


129 Trenton 
130 Trenton 
131 Trentren 
132 Trenton 


133 Trenton 


134 Trenton 
135 Trenton 


136 TRENTON 


137 Trenton 
138 Trenton 
139 Trenton 


140 Trenton 


141 Trenton 


142 — 145 Trenron xtimesrone (crinoidal fragments). 


t 


31 
LIMESTONE (polished specimen). Boonville, Sugar river. 
LIMESTONE (with encrinal stems). E 


LIMESTONE (with caudal shield of I2lenus crassicauda). 


LIMESTONE (with encrinal fragments). Three and a half 
_ miles north of Trenton village. - 


LIMESTONE (with fragment of Isotelus gigas). Near Boon- 
| ville, Black river. 

LIMESTONE (with fragments of Calymene). Middleville. 

LIMESTONE (with encrinal and other remains). 


LIMESTONE (with fragments of Orthoceras, Bucania, etc.). 


Watertown. 
LIMESTONE (with Orthis, etc.). Watertown. 


LIMESTONE (with crinoidai fragments and concretions). 
Creek at Spraker’s basin. 

LIMESTONE (with casts of Zsotelus gigas). Plattsburgh. 

LIMESTONE (with Orthis pectinella). 

LIMESTONE (with obscure fossils). Dry Moose river, Lewis. 


LIMESTONE (with Orthis). Falls of Sugar river, near 
Boonville. 


* > 
LIMESTONE (with fragments of Plewretomaria), 
town. 


Water- 


LIMESTONE (with fragments of fossils, crystalline). 
Middleville. 
Middleville. 


LIMESTONE (with fragments of fossils). 


LIMESTONE (with Orthoceras). 
LIMESTONE (with spar). 
- Middleville. 
LIMESTONE (with calc spar). Falls at Lowville. 
LIMESTONE (with base of Chetetes and shells). 


LIMESTONE ane fragments of fossils, crystalline). Haw- 
kins’s mill, Boonville road, 


LIMESTONE (with Leprena and fragments of other fossils). 

Lower falls, Lansing’s kill. 
Quarry near 
Trenton village. 


146 & 147 Trenton timestone (mass of fossil fragments, crystalline). 


Near Trenton village. 
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148 Trenron uimesrone (with fossils and concretions). ‘Amsterdam, 
Fulton. F 


149 TrEenron Limestone (with spar). Martinsburgh, Lewis. © 
150 TreNnron LimEsToNE (with lead ore). Martinsburgh. 

151 Trenton Limestone (with Chetetes, branched. variety). _ 
152 Trap pyxe (in Trenton limestone). East-Canada creek. 
153 & 154 Porruyry (in Trenton limestone). Essex. 


—_—— 


5, UTICA SLATE. 


‘Table Case. 
1 Urica state (with graptolites). East-Canada creek. 
2 Unica suatE (with fragments of Calymene beckii). Mohawk valley. 
3 Utica state (with Leptena sericea). Creek at Johnstown. 
4 Urica state (with Orthis testudinaria). Creek at Johnstown. 


5 Urica state (with heads of Calymene becki).’ Oxtungo creek, 
south of Fortplain. 


6 Urica sLate (with Calymene beckiz). Oxtungo creek, near Fort- 
‘ plain. 

7 Utica suave (with Graptolithus levis), Turin, Lewis. 

8 Urica sLaTE (with graptolites). Johnstown creek. 


9 & 10 Utica state (with graptolites). Oxtungo creek, south of 
Fortplain. 


11 Urica state (with graptolites). Creek north of Herkimer village. 
12 Urica stars (with Orthoceras)) Turin, Lewis. 
13 Urica state (with Orthoceras). East-Canada creek. 


14 Utica state (with graptolites and Plewrotomaria). Coldspring, 
Montgomery. 


15 Urica sLate (with Calymene). Near Amsterdam. 

16 Urica stare (with fragments of graptolites). 

17 Utica sLate (with head of Calymene beckd). Turin, Lewis. 

18 Urica state (with Calymene beckii). Whetstone creek, Lewis. 
19 Utica state (with fragments of Calymene). Whetstone creek. 


20 Utica state (with fragments of Calymene becki). Pulaski, Oswego. 
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21 Unica SLATE tt fia scene of Orthoceras). East-Canada creek, 
near Manheim bridge. 


22 & 23 Urica stars y ewvith fragments of Orthoceras). \ Whetstone 
creek, Lewis. 


- 24 Utica stats. _ Leraine, Jefferson. 


25 Utica state (with fragments of Calymene, Graptolithus, etc.). 
Pulaski, Loraine, Jefferson. 


26 Utica state (with fragments of fossils): Loraine, Jefferson. 
97 Utica state (with fossils in an erratic mass). Near Littlefalls. 
98 Urica state (with Orthoceras). Whetstone creek, Lewis. 


29 Utica sLate (compact, with iron pyrites). Brocket’s bridge, East- 
: Canada creek. 


30 Unica sLate (compact, with a concretion), Near Middleville. 
31 Unica szarte. _ Canajoharie. 
32 Unica state (with graptolites). 


33 & 34 Utica state (with graptolites and crystals of gypsum). 
Baker’s falls, Washington. 


36 Utica sxate (glazed). Chatham, Columbia. ~ 
36 Utica state (glazed). Near Poughkeepsie, Dutchess. 
37 Urica sate. Reed’s spring, Washington. 


38 Unica state (with graptolites). Lower falls of Kinderhook creek, 
Columbia. 


39 Utica state (metamorphic). Near Hudson, Columbia. 


—— 


6. HUDSON-RIVER GROUP. 


Table Case. 


1 Hupson-RIvER SLATE (with Chetetes, beasekedt form). Loraine, 
' Jefferson. 


2 Hupson-RIver sLATE (with encrinal stems and obscure fossils). 
Loraine. 


3 Hupson-river state (with encrinal fragments). Lee centre. 
4 Houpson-river sLATE (with obscure remains). Loraine. 
5 Hupson-river suate (with fragments of fossils), Pulaski, Oswego. 


6 Hvpson-RIvER sHate, calcareous (with encrinal stems and frag- 
ments), Pulaski. 


7&8 Ffemhemesiay Ea: ‘SHALE, calcareous (with Leptena alternata. 
Pulaski. 4 


9 HupsoN-RIVER CALCAREOUS SANDSTONE (wit Modiolopsis). Pulaski. 
10. Hongon-RiveE CALCAREOUS SANDSTONE (with Ambonychia & Orthis).. 
Turin, Lewis. ; 


11 Houpson-RIvER CALCAREOUS SANDSTONE (with fragments of fossils). 
Walden. 


12 Hunson-rIvER CALCAREOUS SANDSTONE (with Modiolopsis). Loraine. 


33 Hlupson-RIvER SANDSTONE, calcareous.and shaly, decomposing (with _ 

shells). Pulaski, Oswego. 

14 Hupson-RIVER SANDSTONE (with fragments of Leptena, etc.). Pu- 
laski. 


15. Huvson-R1ver saNpsTone (with obscure impressions of Tentaculites 
and Leptena). Whetstone creek, 
Turin, Lewis. 

16, Hucson-z1ver sanpstons, shaly and calcareous, decomposing (with 
Ambonychia and namerous. other 
fossils). Pulaski, Oswego. 

37 Swany & catcaREous saNDsTonE (with Modjolopsis, etc.). Pulaski. 

18 Hupson-RIVEB CALCAREOUS SANDSTONE (with fossil fragments). Pu- 
laski. 

19 Ekupson-RIVER CALCAREOUS SANDSTONE, decomposing (with impres- 
sions of Orthis testudinaria). Pulaski. 

20 Hupson-RIVER CALCAREOUS: SANDSTONE (with encrinal. joints, Orthis, 
etc.). Loraine, Jefferson. 

21 Hupson-RIVER CALCAREOWS SANDSTONE (with encrinal joints, Ambo- 
nychia, etc.). Lozaine. 

22 Hupson-rIVER CALCAREOUS SANDSTONE (with Ambonyshia radiata). 

' Loraine. : 

23 Hupson-RIVER CALCAREOUS SHALE (with encrinal columns and other 
fossils). Loraine. 

24 Hupson-RIVER sanpsTonz (with obscure remains of Chetetes, Orthis, 
etc.). » Loraine. 

25 HupsoN-RIVER SANDSTONE (with Ambonychia and Orthonota). Tal- 
coit’s quarry, near Rome, Oneida. 

26 HupsoNn-RIVER SANDSTONE (with Ambonychia). Talcott’s quarry. 


2% HuDSON-RIVER SANDSTONE (with Modiolopsés). Talcott’s quarry. 
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28 & 29 HuDson-RIVER CALCAREOUS SANDSTONE (with Leptena alter- 

; nata). Pulaski, Oswego. 5 

30 Hupson-RIVER CALCAREOUS SANDSTONE (with obscure fossil impres- 

sions), Falls of Salmon river. 
31 pare ae CALCAREOUS SHALE (with obscure fossils). Northwest 
a corner of Columbia county. 
32 Hupson-RIVER CALCAREOUS SHALE (with crinoidal plates and shells). 
% Pulaski, Oswego. 

33 Hvpson-RIVER DECOMPOSING SHALY SANDSTONE (with Oyrtolites or- 
natus). Loraine, Jefferson. 

34 Hupsow-arven CALCAREOUS SANDSTONE (with Bellerophon bilobatus). 
Loraine. 

35 Hupson-RIVER SANDSTONE (with Orthoceras). Oneida, one mile 
east of the poor-house. 


36 ee ee SHALY SANDSTONE, decomposing (with Leptena alter- 
nata). Pulaski, Oswego. 


37 Hupson-RIVER SHALY SANDSTONE, decomposing (with Lepiena, Am- 
bonychia, etc.). Pulaski. 


38 Hupson-RIVER CALCAREOUS SANDSTONE (with fossil fragments). Pu- 
laski. 


39 Hupson-RIVER SANDSTONE (with Leptena alternata, etc.). Loraine. 


40 Hupson-RIVER CALCAREOUS SANDSTONE (with Chetetes & fragments). 
Talcott’s quarry, near Rome. 


Al Hupson-RIVER CALCAREOUS SANDSTONE (with Ambonychia). One 
mile east of the poor-house, Oneida. 


42 Hupson-RIVER CALCAREOUS sANDsToNE (with obscure impressions). 


Vertical Case. 


43 SHALY SANDSTONE. Snake hill, Saratoga. 
44 GREEN SHALE. Snake hill. 

45 Gray SANDSTONE. | Redhook, Dutchess. 
46 GREEN SHALE. ~ Snake hill, Saratoga. 


47 & 48 Brack suate (with graptolites). Northwest corner of Co- 
Jumbia county. 


49 Sate. © Banks of North river, Dutchess. 


50 GREEN SLATE. Cornwall, Orange. 


51 Gnesi (calcareous) sare (with fossils, Nucwla, eté.). Whitt’s 
quarry. ye 
62 SiicEous BLACK SLATE. Clermont, Columbia. $; ; 
53 GREEN siLicEous sLATE. ‘Montrose, Dutchess. 
_ §4 Sanpsrone, slaty (slaty graywacke). Redhook. 
55 SHALY SANDSTONE. "Stockport, Columbia. 
56 Buack SLATE. Hydepark, Dutchess. 


57 Sanpstone (compact and partially altered). Bloomingrove, Orange. 
58 SILickous SLATE. Cornwall, Orange. ; 
59 Sanpstone (laminated and micaceous), Minisink. 

60 Strats, black (thinly laminated). Clermont, Columbia. 

61 State, black (thinly laminated). Sugarloaf, Orange. — 

62 SanpsTone (laminated and micaceous). Walden. 

63 Siaty saNDSTONE (with mica and grains of anthracite). Walden. 
64 Fury state (black). © Hudson, Columbia. 


65 Fuinty state (greenish). Hudson. 


66 LAMINATED SANDSTONE. Schoharie. 
67 GRAY SANDSTONE. Banks of Hudson river, Dutchess. 
68 Buack sLATE. Hillsdale, Columbia. 


69 Gray sANDsTONE (siliceous and partially altered). Ghent, Columbia. 
70 Gray saNnpDsToNE (conglomeritic). Banks of Hudson river, Dutchess. 


71 Gray sanpsTonE (slightly conglomeritic and laminated). Hyde- 
park landing, Dutchess. 


72 SitwcEous sLATE (with copper and iron pyrites). Near Lower Red- 


hook landing. 

73 FLINtTy sLATE. _ Near Hudson, Columbia, 

74 BRowN JASPERY SLATE. Near Kinderhook creek, Chatham, 
Columbia. 

75 GLAZED SLATE. Near Rider’s mills, Chatham. 

76 GLAZED SLATE. One mile south of Hudson, Columbia. 

77 GLAZED sLaTE, greenish (shining argillite). Rider’s mills, Chat- 
ham. 


78 Stmickous and cLazep stare (with limestone), Chatham. 
79 QuaRTz CRYSTALS, in cavities of quartz. Near Lansingburgh. 


SO Rep sLarTE. One mile south of Hampton, Washington. 


_ 
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’ 81 SiicEous, sLATE. Lower Redhook landing, Dutchess. 
82 Sate. Union comer, Hydepark, Dutchess. . 
83 Siticeovs sLaTE (greenish). Banks of Hudson river, Dutchess. 
84 S.are with iron pyrites (thinly laminated). Hillsdale, Columbia. 
85 Buack state (thinly laminated). Hillsdale. 

86 RooFING SLATE. Gillet’s quarry, Lebanon, Columbia. 
87 Stare (micaceous and laminated). Redhook, Dutchess. 


88 & 89 Taxcose sLate (contorted). Whiting’s pond, Canaan, Co- 
lumbia. , 


90 GREEN sLATE, siliceous. Near Albany. 

91 Rep JASPERY SLATE. Near Lower Redhook landing, Dutchess. 
92 Brown JASPERY SLATE. Bloomingrove, Orange. 

93 State with cast of mud-furrows. Frankfort creek, Herkimer. 

93 SuaTy SANDSTONE. Rogers’s creek. 


94 Smiceous sLars with irregular surface (mud markings). Dam on 
Mad river, one mile and a half north 
of Camden, Oneida. 


95, 96, 97 Brack stars (with satin spar). St. Albans, Vermont. 
98 Sinicrovs sLaTE (altered). Willsborough, Essex. 
99 Sanpsonz (gray, siliceous). Oneida creek. 
100 RED SLATE. Washington ? 
101 Greenisu sanpstons (argillaceous). Falls of Salmon river, Oswego. 


102 GREENISH SANDSTONE (with surface markings). Falls of Salmon 
river. 


103 Frrrucinovs sanpsToNE (with quartz veins). 
104 GREEN SLATE. Ridge mill near Rome, Oneida. 
105 Suaty sanpsTone (with quartz crystals). 


106 & 107 GREEN sHALY SANDSTONE (with calcareous spar). 


108 & 109 GREEN SHALE. Barney’s, four miles north of Rome. 
110 Compact DARK SLATE. Summit pond, Argyle, Washington. 
111 Dark GREEN SLATE. Wynn creek. 


112 Buack THINLY LAMINATED sLATE. Vanhorn’s mill near Rome. 
113 Compact stticrous state. Near Rome, Oneida. 


114 Anenaczous Limestone (with Ambonychia radiata and Cyrtolites 
ornatus). Lewis county. 
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115 OrtHoceraritE. Lewis county. 
116 Suary sanpstone (with Ambonychia radiata). Loraine, Jefferson. - 
117, 118, 119 Sanpy sHazz (with crinoidal joints, Orthés, etc.). Loraine. 


120 Suaty LIMESTONE (with Orthis, Orthoceras, etc.). Loraine. 
121 Gray sanpstonE (with fossils). One mile west of Constableville, 
Lewis, 
122 Smiczous mass in black shale. Lansingburgh, Rensselaer. 
123 Stary ARGILLAcEoUSs LimEsToNE. Centre falls, Greenwich, Wa- 
: __ shington. . 

124 Sanpsrone (with small branching Chetetes lycoperdon). Little 
Sandy creek, Oswego. 

125 Catcargous sanpsTone (with Ambonychia radzata). 

126 Gray sANDsTONE (with Ambonychia, etc.). Talcott’s quarry near 
Rome, Oneida. ; 

127 Buack siaTe (thinly laminated). Vanhorn’s mill near Rome. 

128 GRAYISH GREEN SHALE. Snake hill, Saratoga. 

129 CaLcaREous SHALE (with columns of WHeterocrinus). Hampton 
spring, Oneida. 

130 SHaty sanpsTone (with Orthoceras). Loraine, Jefferson. 

131 Suaty sanpsTonE (with Modiolopsis ovata). Loraine. 

132 CaLcaREOUS SANDSTONE (with Ambonychia radiata). Pulaski, Os- 

wego. 

133 SHaty sanpstone (with Leptena sericea). Four miles west of 
Copenhagen, Lewis. 

134 Compact sANDSTONE, Talcott’s quarry near Rome. 

185 GREEN SHALE. Saugerties, Ulster. 

136 Gray saNnpsTONE (with concretion). Near Rome, Oneida. 

137 Limestone with fossils (intercalated with the Hudson-river shales). 
Near Barnegat, Dutchess. 

138 Sanpstone (with Orthoceratites, Cyrtolites, etc.).. Turin, Lewis. 

139 Suaty sanpsronz (ferruginous and decomposing). Loraine ? 

140 Gray sanpstone (with fragments of fossils). Five miles west of 

Constableville, Lewis. 


141 GREEN sILICEous sLaTE (whetstone slate), Northwest corner of 


Columbia county. 
4 
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142 Compact sHALY SANDSTONE (with quartz crystals). Normanskill, 
ees near Albany. 

143 GuazED sLATE. Near Hudson. 

144 TunzEDDED sANDSTONE (with fossils). Near Russia, Herkimer. 

145 Stary cancareous rock (with Orthis testudinaria). Lewis. 


146 Smiczovs Limestone (interstratified with slate). Merino hill, Co- 
lumbia. 


147 SHaLy sANDSTONE. Rogers’s creek, Oneida. 


e 
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an 


CATALOGUE OF SPECIMENS 


IN THE 


Paleontological Mepartment 


OF THE 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


———— 


By James Hall. 


Of many of the specimens here enumerated, there are two, three, five, and some- 
times ten, illustrating the character and aspect of the fossil in its principal varie- 
ties. 


Two or three specimens here given as inthe State Collection, have, since the 
printing of my report, been withdrawn by Dr. CRawE, who had merely deposited 
them in the Collection. This fact I did not know at the time of writing. 
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FOSSILS. 


1. POTSDAM SANDSTONE. 
PLANTS. 


PaLmontotocy—Voil. I. 


ScoLiTHUS. LINEABRIS. 


BRACHIOPODA. 


LINGULA PRIMA. - ‘Keeseville, Essex county. 


One specimen. 


LINGULA ANTIQUA. Hammond, St. Lawrence. 
Two specimens in friable sandstone. 


2. CALCIFEROUS SANDSTONE. 
PLANTS. 


PALZOPHYCUS TUBULARIS. Canajoharie and Fortplain. 


Four specimens. 


PALZOPHYCUS IRREGULARIS. Near Keeseville. 
One specimen. 


BurHOTREPHIS ANTIQUATA. Chazy, Clinton. 


One specimen. 


GASTEROPODA. 


EvoMPHALUS UNIANGULARIS. 
A plaster cast. 


MacLurga sorDiDA. Mohawk valley. 


OPHILETA LEVATA. Near Fortplain. 
One specimen. 


OPHILETA COMPLANATA. Mohawk valley. 
One specimen. 


11 


11 


16 


1? 


18 


19 
21 


23 


24 


33 


34 


© 


4 | 


CEPHALOPODA. 


ORTHOCERAS PRIMIGENIUM. 
Two specimens. 


' 


OrTHOCERAS LAQUEATUM. 


One specimen (at present in State Collection). 


3. CHAZY LIMESTONE. 


CORALS. 


RETEPORA INCEPTA. Chazy. 
One specimen. 


RETEPORA GRACILIS. 


STICTOPORA FENESTRATA. Chazy. 
One specimen. 

STREPTELASMA EXPANSA. Chazy. 
Two specimens. 

CHETETES 2 ‘ Chazy. 
One specimen. 

CRINOIDEA. 
AcTINOCRINUS TENUIRADIATUS. Chazy. 


Several specimens. 


BRACHIOPODA. 
LEPTENA PLICIFERA. Chazy. 
LEPTEHNA INCRASSATA. Chazy. 
Three specimens. 
LErTHNA FASCIATA. Chazy. 
OrrTHis cosTaLts. 


ATRYPA DUBIA. Chazy. 
One specimen. 

ATRYPA ACUTIROSTRA. Chazy. 
Several specimens in stone. 

ATRYPA PLENA. Chazy. 
Several specimens. 

ATRYPA PLICIFERA. Chazy. 
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Near Fortplain. 


13 


15 


16 
16 


“17 


18 


18 


21 


21 


22 


36 5 
38 1 
oo 1 
40 2 
41 1 
42 2 
43 1 
44 2 
45 1 
46 3 
ar) 
48 1 
49 2 
50 3 
61 4 
52 2 
53 3 
54 4 


5 
ATRYPA ALTILIs. Chazy. 
Several specimens. 
MerTopToma? DUBIA. Chazy. 
CRUSTACEA. 
IxLENUS ARCTURUS. | Chazy. 
‘One specimen. 
ILLENUS CRASSICAUDA ? Chazy. 
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p- 23 


23 


24 


One specimen. Probably a distinct species from I. crassicauda. 


Asaruus ? OBTUSUS. Chazy. 
One specimen. 


AsAPHUS MARGINALIS. Chazy. 
One specimen. 


IsoTELUS GIGAS ? Chazy. 
One specimen. 


IsoTELUS CANALIS. Chazy. 
Caudal extremity and labrum. 


Ceraurus? Chazy. 


24 


26 
26 


25 


A fragment of the lateral spine of the buckler. 


GASTEROPODA. 


MAcLUREA MAGNA. Chazy. 


26 


Several specimens, mostly denuded of the shell : a single plaster 


cast of a specimen retaining the shell. 


ScALITES ANGULATUS. Chazy. 


27 


Several specimens, longitudinal sections, etc- 


RAPHISTOMA STRIATA. Chazy. 
RApPHISTOMA STAMINEA. Chazy. 
RaPHisTOMA PLANISTRIA. Chazy. 


RAPHISTOMA PLANISTRIA, UGT. PARVA. 


PLEvRoTOMARIA BIANGULATA. Chazy. 
A fragment. 


PLEUROTOMARIA 
Fragment. 


2 Chazy. 


Prevroromaria antiquata. Chazy. 
The only known specimen. 


28 
29 
30 
Chazy. 30 
31 


31 


31 


. 60 


61 


64 


65 


66 


68 
69 
73 
74 
75 
76 


77 


78 


AY 
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PaLzonToLocy—Vol. I. 
CaPuLUs AURIFORMIS. ' Galway, Saratoga, — p, 31 
One specimen. } 
BucaNIA sULCATINA. Chazy. 32 
One specimen. : 
BucanIaA ROTUNDATA. Chazy. 33 
A cast. 

CEPHALOPODA. . 
OrTHOcERAS RECTIANNULATUM. Chazy. 34 
OrTHOCERAS suBARCUATUM. Chazy. 34 
ORTHOCERAS TENUISEPTUM. Chazy. : 35 

4. BIRDSEYE LIMESTONE. 

PLANTS ? 

PHYTOPSIS TUBULOSUM. Mohawk valley. 38 
Several specimens. 
Puyropsis cELLULosum. Watertown & Mohawk valley. 39 


Several specimens. 


ACEPHALA. 
MopioLa? oprusa. . Watertown, Jefferson. 40 
GASTEROPODA. 
Mug&cHISONIA VENTRICOSA. Watertown. 4l 
MuRcHISONIA PERANGULATA. Watertown. Al 
PLEUROTOMARIA QUADRICARINATA. Watertown. 43 
PLEUROTOMARIA UMBILICATA. Watertown. 43 
PLEUROTOMARIA? NODULOSA. Watertown. 44 
PLEUROTOMARIA 2 OBSOLETA. Watertown. 44 
CRUSTACEA. 
CYTHERINA. Watertown. : 44 


A fragment of limestone, with numerous fragments of single valves. 


CEPHALOPODA. 


ORTHOCERAS MULTICAMERATUM., Watertown. 45 
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‘CORALS OF THE BIRDSEYE & BLACK-RIVER. LIMESTONES. 


PatzxontoLocy—Vol. I. 


‘80 1 Cotumnaria anveorata. § Mohawk valley. p- 47 


Specimens from Watertown, Mohawk valley, &c.: one mass 
weighing 1500 pounds. 


81 Srromatocertum rucosuM. . Watertown, Chazy, &c. 48 
; 2 Srrepretasma prorunpsa. Manheim, East-Canada creek, 49 
A slab of limestone containing the specimens figured in the Report. 
%% Sricrorora LaByrinTHica. Chazy. 50 
“85 SrictoporA RAMOSA. Watertown. . 680 
CEPHALOPODA. 
86 1 LirvITEs UNDATUS. Watertown. 52 
Plaster casts of two specimens. 
87 1. Larurres convoLvans ? Watertown. 53 
Fragments of specimens, and cast of a specimen, the original in 
the Albany Institute Collection. 
88 1 GontocERAS ANCEPS. _ Watertown. 54 
89 1 OnmocERASs TENUIFILUM. Watertown. 55 
Several specimens, showing varieties of appearance due to weathering. 
92 1 ENDOCERAS SUBCENTRALE. Watertown. . 69 
Fragment. 
96 10 OnTHOCERAS FUSIFORME. Watertown. 60 
5, TRENTON LIMESTONE. 
PLANTS. 
97 2 BurnoTrEPHIs GRACILIS. Jacksonburgh, Herkimer. 62 
99-3 PaL#oPHYCUS RUGOSUS. Below Prospect hill. 63 
100 4 PaL#oPHYCUS SIMPLEX. Middleville. 63 
CORALS. 
101 2 CuHa#TETES LYCOPERDON. 64 
Several specimens illustrating its modes of growth, form, etc.; also 
several western forms, showing some variation in the mode of 
growth in numerous localities. 
105 3 SrrREPTELASMA CORNICULUM. Middleville, Herkimer. 62 
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107 5 
108 6 
ae 
113 5 
114‘ 6 
118 1 
122 1 
123 1 
126 2 
127 1 
131 6& 
133.7 
136 10 
137 11 
138 2 
140 4 
141 4 
142 5 
143 6 
144 7 
145 8 
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SrREPTELASMA MULTILAMELLOsA. Watertown. 


STREPTELASMA PARVULA. Middleville. 
Several specimens. 


EscHAROPORA RECTA. Jacksonburgh. 
A large perfect specimen. 

Srictopora? acuta. Lowville, Lewis. -™ Ca 

SticTopoRA ELEGANTULA. Middleville. 75 

InrTRIcania? RETICULATA. Watertown. 77 

-CRINOIDEA. 

ScHIzocRINUS NoDOSUS. Glensfalls and Middleville. 81 

One specimen with the cup, Glensfalls ; fragmons of columns, 
Glensfalls, Middleville, &c. 

PoTERIOCRINUS ALTERNATUS. 83 
Fragment of column. 

ScHizocrinus 2 Sugar river, Lewis. 86 
The arms and part of cup. 

EcHINO-ENCRINITES ANATIFORMIs. Turin, Lewis. : 89 

BRACHIOPODA. 

LINGULA RICINIFORMIS, Middleville, Herkimer. 95 

LINGULA QUADRATA. Lewis county. 96 
A specimen with both valves. 

LINGULA OBTUSA. Middleville. 98 

LINGULA CRASSA. 98 

OrBicuLA? FILOSA, Middleville. 99 

OxpicuLa (TREMATIS) TERMINALIS. Middleville. 100 

LEPTHNA ALTERNATA. Middleville & Watertown. 102 
Several specimens from Middleville, Watertown, &e.; and from 

Cincinnati(Ohio), Maysville(Ia.), and other western localities. 

LEPTHNA CAMERATA, Trenton falls. 106 

LEPTEZNA DELTOIDEA. Middleville and Trenton falls. 106 

LEPTENA TENUISTRIATA. 108 

LEPTH#NA ALTERNISTRIATA. Cincinnati, Ohio. 109 


(48 11 (Laera PuaNvxpons. - Cincinnati, Ohio. at oe 
AMOS Ewerepscimensy. «5 ne eee i RY TR ce he te 


Ve 


— eee = “4 


a LEpTaNa PLANOCONVEXA. 43 Cincinnati, Qhio, >. 
. . ab ae | 7 pu ; 


pect * a2 ore say ant te 
s ee 2 Orrats TESTUDINARIA. | _ Middleville. AN 
z & ss os Several specimens from Middleville, Cincinnati (Ohio) , &e- i 
an 162. a Onrms TRICENARIA. Middleville. * 2k 
Es - 163 10 Onruis PLICATELLA. a Fe 122 
oe , Several spacing from, Cincinnati and Oxford, Bt . 
164 11 Orruis PECTINELLA. = Sugar river nnd Boonville 123 
; iad Three speoimens, =) eres * aS ge ea 
S! ‘165 12 Oras PECTINELLA, bar. SEMIOVALIS. i | 
~ 168 15 Orruts SUBQUADRATA. Cincinnati and “Ouiad: Ohio. 126 
169 16 Orruts occIDENTALIS. Cincinnati and Oxford, Ohio. 127 — 
470 17 Orruis smnvata. Cincinnati and Oxford, Ohio. 128 
171 18 OrrHis suBJUGATA. . Cincinnati and Oxford, Ohio. 129 
“272 «1 «DELTHYRIS LYNX. . Trenton falls. 133 
"Several specimens from ‘Trenton falls, and from Cincinnati and 
/ Oxford (Ohio), and Maysville (Kentucky). 
173 6 ArRyPA EXTANS. . Watertown, Jefferson. 137 
- -«4%5)-«&«CATRYPA CUSPIDATA. — Lowville. teat 18 
a | ya) ArryPA BISULCATA. F Adams, Jefferson. 139 
478 11 ATRYPA RECURVIROSTRA. Martinsburgh, Jefferson. 140 
180 13 ATRYPA MODESTA. Cincinnati and Oxford, Ohio. 141 
Several specimens. : rs 
183 16 ArRYPA HEMIPLICATA. | Middleville, Herkimer. 144 
Several specimens. 
186 19 ArTRYPA INCREBESCENS. Middleville. : 146 


Several specimens : the usual form, Middleville ; the larger forms 
from Cincinnati, Oxford, &e. Ohio. 


wre 


ACEPHALA, Bo = 
189 I Nocuta tevata. Middleville and Lowyville. p. 150 
Two specimens from Middleville, Herkimer ; others from Low- — 
ville, Lewis. 
¥91 1 Tervumomya NAsuTa. Middleville. 152 | 
197 1 Epmonpia VENTRICOSA. Lowville. 155 | 
198 2 EpmonpIa suBTRUNCATA. Watertown. 156 
202 3 Moptobopsis FABA. Middleville & Watertown. 158 
204 5 Mopiotopsis arcuatus. Herkimer. 159 
210 1 AvicuULA TRENTONENSIS. Middleville. 161 
212 1 AmBoNYCHIA BELLISTRIATA. Trenton falls. 163 
A plaster east. 
213 2 AmsBonyYcHIA ORBICULARIS. Watertown. 164 
214 3. AMBoNYCHIA AMYGDALINA. Adams. 165 
A plaster cast. 
215 4 AmBoNycHIA UNDATA. Watertown. 165 
GASTEROPODA. 
218 1 Hotorra sYMMETRICA. Middleville. 170 
219 2 HotLopea oBLIQUA. Watertown. ~ 170 
220 3 HoLopEA PALUDINIFORMIS. Watertown. 171 
221 4 HoLopea VENTRICOSA. Middleville. pera | 
A plaster cast. 
223 11 PLevroroMAKIA LENTICULARIS. Watertown. 172 
225 13 PxievroTromarra suBconica. Watertown. . 174 
A plaster cast. 
74 7 PLevroromaria UMBILICATA. Lowyille and Adams. 175 
Several specimens. 
226 14 PLEuvRoTomARIA INDENTA. Watertown. 176 
One specimen. 
227 15 PLevRotomaria ampicua. Adams. 176 
A plastér cast. 
228 16 PLEvRoToMARIA PERCARINATA. 177 


Plaster cast. 
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234 11 
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MurcuIsonia BICINCTA. Lowville and Watertown. p. 177 
MourcHisoniA PERANGULATA. Middleville. 179 

A plaster cast. 

Murcnisonza Bezticincta. Middleville, Turin, &e.. 179 


Specimens from Middleville, Turin and Adams. Cast of a large 
specimen, the original in the Collection of the Albany Institute. 
Other large specimens in the State Collection, recently obtained. 


Mvrcutson1a suzrusirormis. Lowville. , 
Cast of a large specimen. 


Murcuisonia VITTATA. Adams. 
A cast, and other specimens. 


Murcuisonia GRACILIsS. Middleville. 
One specimen. 
? 


SuBuLITES ELONGATA, Watertown. 
Several specimens. 


CARINAROPSIS: PATELLIFORMIS. Middleville. - 


BELLEROPHON BILOBATUS. Trenton falls & Middleville. 
Several specimens. 


BELLEROPHON BILOBATUS, Ud7. ACUTUS. 


BELLEROPHON BILOBATUS, var. CORRUGATUS. Trenton falls. 
A plaster cast. 


BucaNIA EXPANSA. Watertown. 
A plaster cast. ; 


BucaANIA BIDORSATA. Watertown. 
BucaNIA PUNCTIFRONS. Middleville. 
@yRTOLITES COMPRESSUS. Middleville. 
Cyrrouites TRENTONENsIs. Mohawk valley. 
CyrToLITEs FILOSUM. Watertown. 
A plaster cast. 
CEPHALOPODA. 
TROCHOLITES AMMONIUS. . Middleville. 


Two specimens. 
CyrTocERAs ANNULATUM. Middleville. 


CyRTOCERAS MACROSTOMUM. Wisconsin. 
A plaster cast. 


180 


181 


181 


182 


183 
184 


185 
185 


186 


186 
187 
188 
189 
190 


192 


194 
195 


258 11 
259 12 
261 14 
269 22 
270 23 


2s7 4 


R 
. P. 
Cyrroceras MuLTicaMERATUM. Middleville. _ 
ONcocERAS CONSTRICTUM. Watertown. “e 197 : 
OrrHoceras ARCUOLIRATUM. Watertown. 198 
rte 
ORTHOCERAS TERETIFORME. Watertown. 198 
OntHoceRas BILINEATUM. — Middleville. 200 
OnTHOCERAS JUNCEUM. Watertown. 204 
OxRTHOCERAS AMPLICAMERATUM. Middleville. 205 
Enpoceras Prorsironms. Middleville. 208 
Several specimens, of the following varieties : - 
ENDOCERAS PROTEIFORME, tar. TENUISTRIATUM. > 209 
ENDOCERAS PROTEIFORME, var. TENUITEXTUM. 210 
ENDOCERAS PROTEIFORME, va@7. LINEOLATUM. 211 
ENDOCERAS PROTEIFORME, var. STRANGULATUM. 212 
ENDOCERAS PROTEIFORME, var. ELONGATUM. 216 
CAMEROCERAS TRENTONENSE. Middleville. . 221 
CoNULARIA TRENTONENSIS. Middleville. 222 


CRUSTACEA or ras BIRDSEYE & TRENTON LIMESTONES, 


292 3 


HUDSON-RIVER GROUP, ann UTICA SLATE. 


ASAPHUS EXTANS. Lowville. 228 
Some fragments. 


CALYMENE MULTICOSTA. Isle Lamotte. 228 

ILLENUS CRASSICAUDA. Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 229 
A plaster cast. 

ILLENUS TRENTONENSIs. Hogansburgh. 230 
A plaster cast. 

IsoTELUS GIGAS. Middleville. 231 
Several imperfect specimens. 

CALYMENE BECKI. Middleville. 237 

CALYMENE SENARIA. Middleville. 238 
‘Several specimens. 

CERAURUS PLEUREXANTHEMUS. 242 


Fragments of cephalic shields. 


eyed. ee. See ee, 
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PatmontoLoey—Vol. I. 


CERAURUS VIGILANS. Middleville. p- 245 
PHACOPS CALLICEPHALUS. Middleville. Qa7 
AsAPHUS NODOSTRIATUS. Watertown. 248 
TRINUCLEUS coNcENTRICUS. Sugar river, &c. 249 
Ceeseiee BECKIL. Turin, &e. 250 
Several specimens from Turin and Oxtungo creek. 
TRINUCLEUS CONCENTRICUS. Loraine, Jefferson. 255 
OLENUS UNDULOSTRIATUS. Snake hill, Saratoga. 258 
AGNOSTUS LOBATUS. Troy. 258 


—= 


6. HUDSON-RIVER GROUP. 


PLANTS. 
SpHENOTHALLUS LATIFoLIUs. Schoharie. 262 
BurHoTREPHIS SUBNODOSA. Turin, Lewis. 262 
Burnorreruis? riexvosa. Jackson, Washington. 263 
PALHOPHYCUS VIRGATUS, Union village, Washington. 263 
PaLzopnycus ——? Rome, Oneida. 264: 
GoRDIA MARINA. Jackson, Washington. 264. 
CORALS. 
GRAPTOLITHUS PRISTIS. Turin, Loraine, &c. 965 
GRapToLiTHus SECALINUS. Hoosick slate quarries. 267 
GRAPTOLITHUS BICORNIS. Albany. 269 
GRAPTOLITHUS RAMOSUS. Albany. 270 


Graproniruus scataris. West-Canada creck & Albany. 271 


_GRAPTOLITHUS SAGITTARIUS. Albany. 272 
GRAPTOLITHUS TENUIS. Albany. 262 
GRAPTOLITHUS SEXTANS. Albany. 273 
GRAPTOLITHUS GRACILIS. Albany. 274. 
FAVISTELLA STELLATA. Madison, Indiana. 275 
CHETETES LYCOPERDON. Turin (Lewis), &c. 276 


337 
339 
340 


129 


19 


19 


14 


CRINOIDEA. 


HeETEROCRINUS HETERODACTYLUS. 


Hererocrinus? GRACILIS. 


[Senate 


PatmonToLocy—Vol. I. 


Snake hill, Saratoga. 


GiyprocRINUS DECADACTYLUS. Turin, Rome, &c. 


Columns from Turin, Rome, and other places in New-York ; the 


cup from Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TENTACULITES FLEXUOSA. 


Turin, Lewis. 


BRACHIOPODA. 


LINGULA QUADRATA. 
Lepr=NA ALTERNATA. 
LEPTENA SERICEA. 


OrTHIS TESTUDINARIA. 


Oris? ERRATICA. 
Several specimens from boulders. 


OrtTHIS CENTRILINEATA. 
ATRYPA INCREBESCENS, > 
OrpicuLa? SUBTRUNCATA. 
ACEPHALA. 
AvIcuLA INSUETA. 
AvicULA DEMISSA. 
AMBONYCHIA RADIATA. 
Mop1oLopsis MODIOLARIS. 
MopioLopsis NASUTUS. 


MopioLopsis cuRTA. 


MopitoLorsis ANODONTOIDES. 


MopioLopsis FABA. 


ORTHONOTA PARALLELA, 


CLEIDOPHORUS PLANULATUS. 


NucuLa? POSTSTRIATA. 


Loraine, Jefferson. 
Pulaski, Oswego. 
Turin, Lewis. 


Turin, Pulaski, &c. 


Loraine, Jefferson. 
Turin, Lewis. 


Loraine, Jefferson. 


Canajoharie. 


Near Rome, Oneida. 


Pulaski and Turin. 


Loraine, Pulaski, &c. 


Pulaski, Oswego. 
Loraine, Jefferson. 
Pulaski, Oswego. 
Pulaski. 
Pulaski. 
Loraine, Jefferson. 


Loraine and Pulaski. 


Near Rome, Oneida. p. 279 


280 
281 


289 
289 
290 


291 
292 
292 
294. 
296 
297 
298 
298 
299 
300 
301. 
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GASTEROPODA. 
236 13 MuRcHIsonia GRAcILIs. Loraine, Jefferson. p- 303 
: 363 14 Murcuisonia uNIANGULATA, var. ABBREVIATA. Near Rome. 304 
225 13 PLEUROTOMARIA supconica. Pulaski, Oswego. - 304 
364 17 Pievroromaria? pitix. Madison LO Oxford (Ohio). 305 
e 365 18 PLevRoTomaria Coldspring, Montgomery. 305 
239 2 Carrnanopsis pareLuirormis. Pulaski, Oswego. 306 
| 367 3 Carinaropsis orpicuLatus. Waterford. 306 
240 1 BeELLsROPHON BILOBATUS. Turin, Loraine, &c. 307 
368 4 BELLEROPHON caNcELLATUs. Loraine. 307 
q 369 4 CyrToLiITEs orNaTUs. Turin, Pulaski, &c. 308 
CEPHALOPODA. 
249 YT TRrocHoLITEs AMMONIUs. Canajoharie. 309 
370 2 TrocHoLITEs PLANOoRBIFoRMIS. Pulaski. 310 
371 18 EnpocERAs PROTEIFORME ? Oxtungo creek, Turin. 311 
373 26 ORTHOCERAS CORALLIFERUM. Turin and Pulaski. 312 
374 28 ORTHOCERAS LAMELLOSUM. 312 
375 2 ORMOCERAS CREBRISEPTUM. ‘Turin. 313 
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CATALOGUES OF THE SAME. 


Made to the Senate January 12, 1849. 


. ALBANY: 
WEED, PARSONS & CO., PUBLIC PRINTERS. 
1849. 


'1- as}! 
, ms \ ' 


“atthe time of making this report : 


ee 


: Joux K. Pater. 


Ee eepgeal the Bint of Regents of the University | 


‘Tue Governor, ex officio. 
‘Tue Lrevr. Governor, ex officio. 
Tue Secrerary oF SraTe, ex officio. 
Peter Wenvext, M. D., Chancellor. 
* doa Greic, Vice-Chancellor. — 

[AN Reeser Le oo a ety 


Erastus Connie. ; 
Prosper M. Wermore. ati tg 
Joun L. Granam. 

Jonny McLean. 

Giwzon Hawtey, L. L. D. 
Dayiw BueEt. , 

James S. Wapsworrs. 

Joun V. L. Pruyn. 

Jazez D. Hammonp. 

Joun L. O’Suttivan. 

Ropert CAMPBELL. _ 

Rey. Samvet Luckey, D. D. 


~-Rozert G. Rankin. 


(one vacancy.) 
T. Romeyn Beck, Secretary. 


J. W. Tayxor, 
Curator of the “ State Cabinet of Natural History.” 
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ae prs of one hundred and fifty dollars was granted, “ for preserving 
and adding to, the collections in the same,’ and on the 11th of 


sum of five hundred dollars for each of the years 1847 and 1848 


The s a s keeping ee the 5 ed Cabinet of Natural WWedory 
cd to the Regents of the University by an act of the Legisla-'s" 
; d May 10, 1845. On the 3d of May, 1847, an appro- 
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April, 1848, a further ‘appropriation was made, making” the total — 


Bed 


of the 


era ev es te _ sei 
Tas CHANCELLOR, 

_ Mr. Lansine, 

Mr. Paice. 

1847. 

. Tue CHANCELLOR, 
He; _ Mr. Lansine, 
Mr. Pater, 
Mr. Cornine, 
Mr. Wapswortx. 


é - bo 1848. 
i Tue Governor, 
‘Tye SecreTaRy oF State. 
Mr. Lawsrne, 
' Mr. Cornine, 
Mr. WapswortH. 
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me TO. THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


"The Regents of the University, to whom was committed the care of 


the 4g State Cabinet of Nate ribet a ine ae ie: ae % 
Respnorrouty Repos ; een ae eB iict he ae CECI ws LIED ee ere: et ee 


That they have availed themselves of the liberality. of the Legisle- oS 


_~ ture of 1848, in increasing and improving the collections of Natural 


History. .To the class of Quadrupeds, fifteen preserved specimens 


4 have been added, including amongst others, the Otter, the Opossum, 
‘~g the Bay Lynx, and the Red and Grey Fox ; and to that of Birds, 
| . fifty-five have been added, either by purchase or donation. Of these 
last, the Brown or Bald Eagle, and the Wild Turkey are particularly 
worthy of notice. ‘The whole number of birds credited to this state, 
by Dr. De Kay, amounts to 308. Of these, we have now upwards of 
250, and a considerable number in addition is shortly expected. Some 
of the specimens are, however, imperfect or injured, from various 
causes, and will need a gradual replacement with more characteristic 
- ones. 


~ A small, but interesting collection of the Fauna of Lake George, 
including Reptiles, Amphibians, and Fishes, have been added by do- 
nation, and the Regents trust that this example will not be lost on 
our fellow citizens residing in the vicinity of the numerous lakes 
within the State, and on its borders. Doubtless many, on receiving 
the suggestion, will cheerfully aid in obtaining the fishes and other 
animals peculiar to each. They can be preserved, even during the 
summer months, ata trifling expense, and transported to this city 
without injury. It would certainly be highly interesting, could an 
accumulation of these geographical Faunas be concentrated in one 


of value in a commercial point of view, there is littl 


Siisiet 


but that some higher problems in science, now in doubt, may be 
satisfactorily solved. “pagltatl 


Until within a few months, the Cabinet has es no insects 
_ native to the State. Apprised of the. ardor and success with which 


Dr. Fitch of Washington county had pursued the study of Entomo- 


_ logy for several years, the Regents requested his aid in commencing 


such a collection, and they are happy to state that he readily assent- 
ed to their wishes. About 600 have been arranged and catalogued 
in three cases, and if sustained in his pursuits, there can be no ques- 
tion but that he will in a few years, increase these to a much larger 
number, whilst at the same time, the best facilities will thus be afford- 
ed for studying such as are noxious to vegetation or ci ‘to 
our fruits. 


Dr. Torrey has furnished a catalogue of the plants in the State Her- 
barium for publication, and is now engaged in labelling each ‘species. 
This collection of our native plants will thus become one of standard 
reference, as it will carry with it the authority of the most eminent 
botanist in the United States. 


The additions to the minerals and geological specimens will be 


found among the documents accompanying this report, with the names 
(if presented,) of the donors. 


A single subject remains to be noticed, and it is one which the Re- 
gents trust will meet with a ready approval from the Legislature. 


In 1847, on the suggestion of the Governor, who had visited the 
interesting Historical and Antiquarian Museum at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, it was resolved that an attempt should be made to establish 
a similar one in connexion with the State Cabinet. A circular was 
addressed to our fellow citizens, asking their aid, in furnishing the 
relics of the ancient masters of the soil, and the monuments and 
remembrances of our colonial and revolutionary history. The 
appeal has not been unnoticed. A catalogue is now presented 
of the first fruits of the project. For a valuable and important 
portion of the collection, the State is indebted to the liberality 


i ite alle apres Sil pai ae 


gM i 9 eal sa 
. Mr. Morgan also informed the Regents that an Saially, Pack ‘ “a 
_ valuable collection had been made by William H. C. Hosmer, Esq., of 


4 Be ‘on, Livingston county, which could be obtained by purchase. ‘Asthe — 
mer: “amount required was small, they have made the acquisition, and the 
j articles stated are now in the cabinet. te 

: - The following documents accompany this report: ’ ee a 

y 1, A catalogue of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and other animals, added 
4 from the date of the last report to the Ist of January, 1849. pe 
: ; Wy de catalogue of the Insects obtained from Dr. Fitch. Gs ae . 
ee A catalogue of the Plants contained in the Sjate Herbarium, 

| . prepared by Dr. Torrey. alent slim Gece? Bae aiiaiell ienais 

S 4. Alist of the Minerals, Geological specimens, and Fossils added to 

. , ‘the collection during 1847 and 1848, with a memorandum of Profes- 

4 sor Hall, concerning the additions made by him to the Paleontological 

eg collection, since the date of the last report. 


5. A catalogue of the Historical and Antiquarian collection. 


The donations are duly acknowledged under each. A statement of 
the drafts made on the Treasurer is also annexed, marked A. 


The Regents cannot conclude this report without expressing the 
wish, that the Legislature will continue their present annual appro- 
_ priation.. With every accession, new erections for safe-keeping are 

required, and thus the honest labor of various descriptions of me- 
chanics is encouraged and rewarded. But beyond.this, there is much 
to be gained in fostering and enlarging these exhibitions of the native 
productions of our state. A view of them improves the taste and 
increases knowledge. Every government in Europe has adorned its 
capital with museums of Nature and Art, doubtless in some instan- 

_ ces, to quench or restrain the spirit of inquiry on subjects more inte- 
resting to them. With us, they can have no such effect. The me- 
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(A.) 

The Regents of the University in account current with the appropria- 
tions made for 1847 and 1848, towards preserving and increasing 
the collections in the “Sratz Caner or Narurat History,” 
and for defraying the incidental expenses of the same. 


Dr. 


By amount of said appropriation, being $500 for each 
year, 1847 and 1848,.... eeoeeeveeeoeaeeeaeeaeee aoe s eo $1,000 00 


—<———— 


Cr. 


‘By amount reported as expended, in the annual report dated April 11, 
1848, (see Senate Document No. 72,)...+..++.+00- $144 38 


1848. 
May 13. By cash paid John C. Locke, cases for birds, 


and for the Herbarium, and painting and 


glazing the same,.....seeeessseer sere 33 27 
July 1. By cash paid John G. Bell, for preserved spe- 
cimens of birds, and other animals,...... 208 25 
Na ‘¢ By cash paid for contingent expenses incurred 
since Nov. 1, 1847, including 14 small ac- 
counts, .«... aitam ale a ecore"6 0:99 «i idiattenal ae e 24 76 
Sept. 27. By cash paid John Stuart for cases for birds, 
and for painting and glazing the same,... 32 52 


ae «© By cash paid for furniture and a blank book, 15 00 
Dec. 9. By cash paid Boardman and Van Vorst, for 
building a large case in the West Room, to 
contain minerals, &c., and painting and 


glazing the same,..+.sseeseecserececs 142 27 
bs “ — By cash paid John G. Bell, for preserved birds 
and other animals,.....seeseeseeaceues 58 25 


Amount carried forward,.....+sseeessssseeeees $658 70 


14 


Amount brought forward,......ssseeeseeseees- q 
1848. ; 3 “ 1 
Dec. 9. By cash paid Dr. Asa Fitch, for a collection 4 
of native insects, (605° in number,) and ar- : 
ranging and naming the same, .......+-- 80 00 
ie « By cash paid for contingent expenses, since 
July 1, 1848, consisting of 14 separate ac- 
counts, and including payment for 500 
trays for fossils, and for 26 casts of fossils, 43 93 
Dec. 26. | By cash paid W. H. C. Hosmer, of Avon, for 
his collection of Indian remains and relics, 50 00 
“ 29. By cash paid for a quantity of glass jars, alco- 
hol, and India rubber for present and future 
collections, and also for freight, and con- 
tingent expenses,...... re rr 78 44 


$911 07 
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MAMMALIA. 


ORDER MARSUPIATA. 


FAMILY DIDELPHID. 


; Zoo.ocy—Part I. 
DIvELPHIS VIRGINIANA, American Opossum. + - - - pd 


ORDER CARNIVORA. 
FAMILY SORECIDZ. 


CoNDYLURA CRISTATA, Star-nose Mole. See sow nn ee 


Sorex DEKAYI, De Kay’s Shrew. - - - - > 7 W 


FAMILY MUSTELID. 


Puzorivs Novesoracensis, New-York Ermine or Weasel. - - 36 


FAMILY LUTRIDA. 


LuTRa CANADENSIS, North American Otter. - - - > 39 


FAMILY CANID. 
VuLPEs FULVUS, Red Fox. ce wee = - 46 


VULPES VIRGINIANUS, Crnba: ee 45 


FAMILY FELIDZ. 
LyNcus RUFUS, Wildcat, or Bay Lynx. - - - - 5 
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ORDER RODENTIA. 
FAMILY SCIURIDZ. 
Sciurvs Levcotis (mienaTorivs), Gray Squirrel. - - 


Sciurvs NIGER, Black Squirrel. =) ee 


Sciurvs sTRIATUs, Striped Squirrel. - - - 


PTEROMYS VOLUCELLA, Flying Squirrel. - - - 


FAMILY CASTORIDE. 
FIBer ZIBETHICUS, Muskrat or Musquash. - - - - %%5 


FAMILY LEPORIDE. 


Lerus nanus (syivaticus), American Gray Rabbit. - - - - 93 


LEPUS AMERICANUS, Northern Hare. Fo i Rite meee 


yr * 
wrawat | #4 


BIRDS. 


—— 


; ORDER ACCIPITRES. 


FAMILY FALCONID&. 
ZooLoey—Part Il. 


Hawrzros LEucocerHatus, Brown or Bald Eagle (male). - - pO 
The specimen reported last year is a young animal ; the present, a 
full grown male. | 
AsTUR ATROCAPILLUS, American Goshawk (male). - - - 19 


Circus ULIGINOSUS, Marsh Harrier (female). pare ee 


FAMILY STRIGIDA. 
Surnia FUNEREA, Hawk Owl (male). aah OSD el 
ORDER PASSERES. 


FAMILY CAPRIMULGIDA. 
CaPRIMULGUS VOCIFERUS, Whippoorwill. - - - - - - - 9 


*CHORDEILES AMERICANUS, American Nighthawk (male), - - 34 


FAMILY HIRUNDINIDA. 


Hirunpo PURPUREA, Purple Martin (male). - - - - 97 

*HIRUNDO RUFA, Barn Swallow (male), ~- - - - 40 
FAMILY AMPELID/. 

*BomBYCILLA CAROLINENSISt, Cedar-bird (male). {See 


ee a a ee A a Se Se SS 


* To replace imperfect specimens reported last year. 
+ Presented by T. C. Henry, of Philadelphia. 


a a So 
20 | [Sexare " } : 


Trociopytes srevigostris, Short-billed Wren. - - ~ 


FAMILY PARIDZE. 
Parts CAROLINENSIS, Carolina Tit (male). - - - - 


FAMILY SIALIDE. 


*S1aL1lA WILSONI, Bluebird (male). - - - - - 
FAMILY SYLVICOLIDE. ~ —— 
VeENIVoRA PENNSYLYANICA, Worm-eating Warbler (male). - 8&2 
Syrvicoba STRIATA, Black-poll Warbler (male). - - - 95 
SYLYICOLA DISCOLOR, Prairie Warbler (male). - - - - 96 
SYLYICOLA ZsTIva, Summer Yellow-bird (male). - - 99 
Witsonta PUSILLA, Green Black-capped Warbler (fem.). 108 
FAMILY MUSCICAPIDE. 
*MouscicaPa RUTICILLA, American Redstart (male). - - - Ill 


_ FAMILY LANIID. 


Lanivs sEPTENTRIONALISt, Northern Butcher-bird (female). - 127 


FAMILY CORVIDE. 


CorvVvs ossIFRAGUS, Fash Gime, = - 2 = ses 135 


FAMILY FRINGILLID2. 

CoccoBoRvs CERULEUS, Blue Grosbeak (female). - - - ~ 145 
*Coccosorts LuDovicianust, Rose-breasted Grosbeak (male). - - 146 
*PiriLo ERYTHROPHTHALMUS, Chewink, or Ground Robin (male). - 172 

PYRANGA ESTIVA, Summer Redbird (male). - - - - 176 


PLECTROPHANES LaPronicus, Lapland Snowbird (adult male), - 177 


* To replace imperfect specimens. 
Tt Presented by T. C. Henry, of Philadelphia. 


_ 


ee —— ll ee ee eee se ee a 


FAMILY PHASIANIDZE. 
-MELEAGBIS GALLOPAVO, Wild Turkey. Se a 


FAMILY TETRAONIDZ. 


Oxryx VIRGINIANA, American Quail. - - - * - ~ 202 
Five specimens, to accompany Fox. 


ORDER GRALLZ. 


: FAMILY GRUIDZ. 
Agpra HERODIAST, Great Blue Heron(male). - - - 219 
AxgDEA CANDIDISSIMA, White-crested Heron (male). - - ~ 221 
- ARDEA LUDOVICIANA, Louisiana Heron (male). - - - - 228 
*ARDEA DISCORS, Black-crowned Night Heron (male). 227 
*ARDEA VIOLACEA, Vellow-crowned Night Heron (male). 228 
FAMILY TANTALIDE. 

Isis MEXICANUS, Glossy Ibis (female). - - - ~~ 231 

FAMILY SCOLOPACID2. 
*Hempatma pimantorus, Long-legged Sandpiper. - - ~ ~ 235 
*TRINGA RUFESCENS, Buff-breasted Sandpiper (male). - = 238 
*ToraNUs BARTRAMIUS, GroyiPiter..- .- 5 PE Aol 247 
*Lrmosa FEDOA, Te met eT 
Limosa HUDSONICA, Ring-tailed Marlin, or Godwit - - 253 
*OrTYGOMETRA NOVEBORACENSIS, New Yor tare = 263 
GatiinuLa GaLeatat, Florida Gallinule (male & female). 264 


* To replace old specimens. 

+ Presented by James REDFIELD, of Wayne county. 

{ One of these was entered by mistake in the last catalogue, both having 
been purchased this year. 
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ORDER NATATORES. 
FAMILY ALCIDE. ne 


'MERGULUS ALLE, Sea-Dove. - 2120s) 20 S885, 


FAMILY COLYMBIDZ. 


CoLYMBUS GLACIALIS, - Great Loon or Diver (female). 


: 


CoLYMBUS SEPTENTRIONALIS, Red-throated Loon (male). - - - 286 


FAMILY PROCELLARIDA. 


THALASSIDROMA LEACHI, Fork-tailed Petrel.- - - - - - 291 


FAMILY LARIDZ. 


STERNA CAYANA, Cayenne Tern. - - - = = = = 299 


FAMILY ANATIDA. 


MERGUS MERGANSER, Buff-breasted Sheldrake (male). - - 318 
Mercus cucuttatust, Hooded Sheldrake (male). - - - - 320 
FULIGULA VALISNERIA, Canvassback (female). - - - + - 321 
FULIGULA MINOR, Creek Broadbill (male). - - - - 324 
FULIGULA HISTRIONICA, Harlequin Duck. + - - + + - 381 
ANAS CAROLINENSIS, Green-winged Teal (female). - - - 340 
ANAS STREPERA, Grey Duck, or Gadwall (male). - - 348 
ANAS OBSCURA, Black Duck (male). - - - - - 344 
ANAS BoscHas, Mallard (female). - - - = - - 347 
ANSER BERNICLA, Brant.Gaose.- = - = + » +. Bay 


* To replace old specimens. 
t Presented by Hon. Tuomas Bartow, of Madison county. 


— — 


FROM LAKE GEORGE. 


REPTILES. 


1. Crotatus purissus (Northern Rattlesnake). Three feet nine inches 
long, with six rattles. Killed on the southern shore. 


2. Rarrizs of the Rattlesnake (purchased). 


AMPHIBIANS. 


1. Butirroe. 3. Frog. 
2. Frog. 4, Toap. 
FISHES. 

1. Sitver Het. 9. Trovt. 

2. Rock Bass. 10. WuitE-FIsH. 

3, Pzrcu. 11. Laxe Bass (Oswego Bass). 

4, Cart-FisH (Bullhead). 12. SHINER. 

5. Sun-FisH. : 13. (name unknown). 

6. Fatt Trovr. 14, —— do. 

7. Suver Trovr. 15. do. 

8. Trovt. 16. Broox Trout, from a 
, stream emptying into Lake George. 


The above were collected during the summer of 1848, by the 
Rev. Dr. Joun N. Campsett; Beysamin Davins, esquire, & Sons, 
of Philadelphia, and T. Romeyy Brcx. 

The names are such as are commonly given. Their scientific 
arrangement is left to persons more conversant with Ichthyology. 
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CATALOGUE 


F 


THE INSECTS 


IN THE 


State Cabinet of Natural History, 


DECEMBER 1, 1848. 


By Asa Fitch, M. D. 


Tue following is a list of such New-York Insects as are now deposited in 
the State Cabinet of Natural History. These are intended merely as the 
beginning of a collection in this branch. Other engagements the past season 
have allowed me but a few days to devote to this work. I have consequently 
only attempted to select from a collection of New-York specimens, such of 
our described species as my previous attention to this science enabled me most 
readily to identify. 

These specimens are for the present comprised in three cases, and are arran- 
ged in columns, and numbered in the same order as in the following catalogue. 
The specimens are also furnished with printed labels, the specific name being 
placed under each species, and the generic name af the head of each genus. 
To indicate the head of each genus and family more conspicuously, the generic 
names are on yellow and the family names on green tinted paper. 

The names of the authors by whom the respective genera and species were 
first named and described, are abbreviated in the catalogue and on the labels, 
as follows: A. Smith and Abbot, Bd. Boisduval, Bn. Bonelli, Bv. Palisot de 
Beauvois, C. Cramer, Cl. Clairville, Ct. Curtis, Dg. Degeer, Dj. Dejean, 
DI. Dalman, Dm. Dumeril, Dr. Drury, Er. Erichson, Ez. Eschscholtz, F. Fa- 
bricius, Fh. Fitch, Fr. Forster, Gf. Geoffroy, Gl. Gyllenhal, Gr. Germar, 
Gv. Gravenhorst, H. Harris, Hb. Herbst, Hf. Hoffman, Hl. Haldeman, Hz. 
Hentz, I. Iiger, K. Kirby, Kn. Knoch, L. Linneus, Le. Leconte, Lh. Leach, 
Lt. Latreille, M. Melsheimer, Mc. McLeay, Mg. Megerle, N. Newman, O. 
Olivier, Oc. Ochsenheimer, Pk. Peck, Py. Paykull, Pz. Panzer, R. Randall, 
S.Say, Sk. Schrank, SI. Solier, Sr. Schénherr, St. Stephens, Sv. Serville, Wb. 


Weber, Z. Ziegler. 
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INSECTS. 


CASE No. i. 


CICINDELID A. 
CICINNELA, L. 


SPECIMEN. 
1, 2 vutearis, 8S. 


3, 4. repanpa, Dj. 

5, 6. mericotuis, S. 
7, 8. puNnerutata, O. 
9.. 10. purrurra, O. 

4 YA; PaTRUELA, Dj. 
12, 13. sex-aurrara, F. 


CARABID A. 


CASNONIA, Lt. 
14. PENNSYLVANICA, L. 


_GALERITA, F. 
15, 16. americana, L. 


BRACHINUS, Wb. 
17, 18. ¥Fumans, F. 

19, PERPLEXUS, Dj. 

20. cEPHALOTES, Dj. 
21, 22. conrormis, Dj. 


LEBIA, Lt. 
23, 24. arriventris, S. 
25, 26. smaracputa, Dj. 
27, 28. virinis, S. 


=CYMINDIS, Lt. 


SPECIMEN. 
29, 30. pizosa, S. 


SCARITES, F. 
31. SUBTERRANEUS, F. 


DYSCHIRIUS, Pz. 
32, GLOBULOsus, S: 


CLIVINA, Lt. 
33, 34. xingozata, S. 


CALATHUS, Bn. 
35, 36. Gnrecartus, S. 


~ ANCHOMENUS, Bn. 
37, 38. ExTENsicoLLs, S. 


_.. AGONUM, Bn. 


39. ocTropuNcTaTum, F. 
40, 41. cuprirenne, S. 


. PQECILLUS, Bn. 
42, 43. cHatcires, S. 
44, 45, LucusLanpus, S.™ 


ADELOSIA, St. 
46, 47. mora, S. 


SprcimEn. 
FERONIA, Lt. 


48, 49. 
50, 451. 


STYGICA, 8S. 
apoxa, S. 


AMARA, Bn. 
62, 53. wpuncTicotus, S. 


--- AGONODERUS, Dj. 


54, 55. pauures, F. -— 


» PANGUS, Z. 


56, 57. catiginosus, F. 


.~» ANISODACTYLUS, Dj. 
58, 59. acgricotus, S. 

60, 61. nusricus, S. 

62, 63. BALTAMORIENSIsS, S.— 


-— HARPALUS, Lt. 


64, 65. -ERraricus, S. 

66, 67. Fraunus, S. 

68, 69. srcozor, F. 

70, 71. preuriticus, K. 
TRECHUS, Cl. 

72, ‘73. consuncrus, S. 

74, 75. cincrus, S. 


CHLGENIUS, Bn. 


76, 77. sericeus, Fr. 
78. 79, wirnopnitus, S. 
80, 81. Nemoraxis, S. 
84, 85. Emarcinatus, S. 
86, 87. TonENTosus, S. 


DICCELUS, Bn, 
88, 89. 
90, 91. 


DILATATUS, S, 
ELONGATUS, Bn. 


SPH RODERUS, Dj. 


92, 93. ‘sTENosTomus, Wb. 


CYCHRUS, F. 
94. vipuus, Dj. 


30 


[Sexare 


SPECIMEN. 

CARABUS, L. 

95. vinctus, Wb. 
96, 97. ximeatus, S. 
98, 99. serratus, S. 

CALOSOMA, Wb. 

100. scruTaTor, F. 
101, 102. cauipum, F. 

OMOPHRON, Lt. 
103, 104. sasiatom, F. 

1105, 105. as var. san, K. 

ELAPHRUS, F. 

107, 108. nuscarius; S. 


NOTIOPHILUS, Dm. 


109, 110. vporrecrus, S. 


BEMBIDIUM, I. 


tba, SIGILLARE, S. 
112, 113. HonEstum, S. 
114, 115. iweqvats, S. 
116, 117. variecatum, S. 

118. OPPOSITUM, S. 
119, 120. «ornatum, S. 
121, 122. tTrirevncratum, S. 
123, 124. rFravicaupum, S. 

125. EPHIPPIATUM, S. 

DYTICID. 

HALIPLUS, Cl. 

126. 12-puncratus, S. 

127, 128. immacutaticotus, H. 


(cat.) 


LACCOPHILUS, Lh. 


129, 130. macuxosus, S. 


HYDROPORUS, Cl. 


131, 132. nicer, S. 
133, 184, INTERRUPTUS, S. 
135, 136. arrinis, S, 


ae 


No. 20.] 
Sprcimen. 
_~ COLYMBETES, Cl. 

137. - 
138, 139. 


GLypuicus, S. 
FENESTRALIS, S. 


ACILIUS, Lh. 


140, 141. menpitus, S. 


DYTICUS, Gf. 
142. 
143. 
144, 


HaARRIsu? K. 
VERTICALIS, S. 
FASCIVENTRIS, 9. 


GYRINIDA. 


CYCLOUS, Ez. 
145, 146. 
147, 148. 
149, 150. 


EMARGINATUS, S. 
LABRatus, M. 
AMERICANtS, L. 


_ GYRINUS, Gf. 


151. LimBatus, S. 
152, 153. anatts, S, =~ 
154, 155. minutus, K. 


STAPHYLINIDA. 


- STAPHYLINUS, L. 


156, 157. 
158, 159. 


VILLosus, Gv. 
CYANIPENNIs, F’. 


=. PO:DERUS, F. 


160, 161. prscopuncrartus, S. 


BUPRESTID&. 


. CHRYSOBOTHRIS, Ez. 
162. 
163, 164. 
165. 


DENTIPES, Gr. = 
FEMORATA, F. = 
ruGosiceps, M. 


_~ CHALCOPHORA, Ez. 


163, 167. vircintEensis, Dr. - 


31 
SPECIMEN. 
_~ DICERCA, Ez. 


168, 169. prvaricata, S. 


BUPRESTIS, L. 


170, 171. rasciara, O. 
172. as var. A. 


ELATERID A. 


ALAUS, Ez. 


173, 174. ocunatus, L. 


MELANOTUS, Ez. 


175. 

176, 177. 
178, 179. 
180, 181. 


GLANDICOLoR, M. 
CINEREUS, Wb. 
communis, Sr. 
sIMILis, K. 


_.. LUDIUS, Lt. 


182, 183, aAppressiFrons, 8. 


AGRIOTES, Ez. 


184, 185. osesus, S. 


CEBRIONID/. 


SCYRTES, Lt. 


186, 187. soxstiriatts, M. 


LAMPYRIDZ. 


DICT YOPTERA, Lt. 


188, 199. 
190, 191. 


RETICULATA, S. 
TERMINALIS, 5. 


OMALISUS, Gf. 


192. COccINATUS, S. 


LAMPYRIS, L. 
193, 194. 
195, 196. 
197, 198. 


vERsiIcotor, F. 
ANGULATA, 8. 
SCINTILLANS, S. 


SrEecmen. 


199, 200. corrusca, L. 
20), 202. xarticornis, O. 


203, 204, wicricans, 8S. 


CLERID. 


THANASIMUS, Lt. 


205, 206. vusius, F. 
207, 208. ? coccineus, S. 


NECROBIA, Lt. 


209, 210. ERRANS, M. 


PTINID. 


__- PTINUS, L. 


211. Fur, L. 


ANOBIUM, F. 
212, 
218, 


PANICEUM, F, 
CARINATUM, S. 


LYMEXYLONID AL. 


CUPES, F. 


214, 215. caprrata, F. 


HISTERIDA. 


PLATYSOMA, Lh. 
216. 
217, 218. 


CAROLINUM, Py. 
DEPREssuM, Py, 


HISTER, L. 
219, 220. 
221, 222. 

923, 
224, 225. 
226, 227. 
228, 229. 

230. 


DEPURATOR, S, 
ABBREVIATUS, S. 
Biripus, S. 
Faepatus, Le. 
AMERICANUS, Py, 


¢ 


SEDECEMsTRIaTUs, S. 
suBRoTUNDUS, Kn. 


32 [Sears 


SPECIMEN. _ ected 

_~ SAPRINUS, Er. 
231.  pENNsYLvaNicus, Py. — 

232, 233. conrormis, Dj. = 


fee pew 


SILPHIDZ. 


..- NECROPHORUS, F. 


234, 235. americanus, O. 
236, 237. Tomenrosus, Wb. 


NECRODES, Wilkin. 
238, 239. suRINAMENsIs, F. 


= .. SILPHA, L. 


240, 241. 
242, 243. 
244, 245. 
246, 247. 


AMERICANA, L. 
NOVEBORACENSIS, Fr. 
InzQquALIs, O. 
cauDATA, S. 


NITIDULIDA. 


. NITIDULA, F. 


248, 249. xsirustutata, L. 


IPS, F. 
250, 251. 
252, 353. 
254, 255. 
256, 257. 


FascraTa, QO. 
QuaprRisigNaTa, S, 
BirustuLatus, M. 
SANGUINOLENTA, QO. 


ENGIDA. 


ENGIS, F. 


258. FASCIATA, F. 


DERMESTIDA. 


DERMESTES, L. 


259, 260. Larpagius, L. 


a CC 
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SpEcIMEN. 


PARNIDA. 


. ELMIS, Lt. 


261, 262. crenatus, S. 


PARNUS, F. 
263, 264. rFasticiatus, S, 


HYDROPHILID 2. 


ELOPHORUS, F. | 
265, 266. 


HYDROPHILUS, Gf. 


267, 268. oxstusatus, S. 
269, 270. wartator, 8. 


LINEATUs, S. 


_ PHILHYDRUS, Sl. 
271, 


272, 273. 
274, bis. 


LACCOBIUS, Er. 
275, 276. 


eLoposus, S. 
cixctus, 8. 
Fimpriatus, M. 


punctatus, M. 


HYDROBIUS, Lh. 


277, 278. MELANOCEPHALUs, O. 


SPH ARIDIID. 


_ CERCYDION, Lh. 


279, 280. 
281, 282. 


ocuLatum, S. 
APICALE, S. 


SCARABAIDA. 


GEOTRUPES, Lt. 
283. 


984, 285. 
COPROBIUS, Lt. 


286, 287. wazvis, Dr. 
[Senate, No. 20.] 


MIAROPHAGUS, S. 
SPLENDIDUS, F. 


wo 
So. + 


SPECIMEN. sdenienl 
_— ONTHOPHAGUS, Lt, 
/288, 289. uecaTE, Pz. | ap 
290, 291. ovatus, L. 


_— PHAN AUS, Mc. 
292, 293. carniFEex, L. 


~~ APHODIUS, IL. 
BICOLOR, 8. 
STRIGATUS, S. 
TERMINALIS, 9. 
copronymus, M. 
FEMORALIS, S._ 
ATERRIMUS, M. 
SERVAL, S. 
RusicoLa, M. 


TROX, F. 
306, 307. vorcatus, 8. 
308, 309. carinuaris, S. 


AREODA, Mc. 
310. LANIGERA, L. 


PELIDNOTA, Mc. 
311, 312. puncrata, L. 


RHISOTROGUS, Lt. 
313, 314. 
315. 
316, 317. 
318. 
319, 320. 


SERICA, Mc. 
321. VESPERTINA, Gl. 
322, 323. sericea, I. 


DICHELONYCHA, K. 


324, 3265. 
306, 327. 
308, 


MACRODACTYLA, Lt. 


330, 331. 
3 


quercina, Kn. 
pRAKI, K. 
FRATEENUS, H. 
gEorercana, Gl. 
PILOsIcoLLis, Kn. 


ELONGATA, F. 
TESTACEA, K. 
VIRESCENS, K. 


supspinosa, F. 


54 3 [Senate 


SpkciMzn. SrEcIMEN. _ 
EUCHLORA, Mc. DIAPERIDZ: 
ag an ,ns,F| - BOLETOPHAGUS, F. 


367, 368. cornutus, F. 
HOPLIA, I. 


335, 336. oRIFasciaTa, S. 
HELOPIDA. 
TRICHINUS, K. 


837. . viripans, K. PYTHO, F. 
369, 370. americanus, K. 


GYMNODUS, Kk. 
338, 339. EREmiIcoLta, Kn, a 
340, 341. scaBER, Bv. CISTELID ZA. 
_. CREMASTOCHEILUS, Kn. CISTELA, F. 
342, 343. unenrz, H. 371, 372. Brevis, S. 
CETONIA, rr 373. SERICEA, S. 
344, 345... pa, L. 
346, 347. Funera, F. PYROCHROIDA 
374, 375. caNADENSIS, Lt. 
-LUCANUS, L. 
348, 349. pama, F. (male). PYROCHROA, Gf. 
350, 351. (female). 376, 377. FLABELLATA, F. 
PLATYCERUS, Lt. 
352, 353.. Piceus, Wb. CANTHARIDA. 
354, 355. sEcuRIpENs, S. 
MELOE, F. 
TENEBRIONIDA. 378.  ANGUsTIcoLLIs, S, 
UPIS, F. CANTHARIS, Gf. 


356, 357. PENNsyLvanicus, Dg. |379, 380. cine, F, 
381, 382. areata, F. 


TENEBRIO, L. 
358, 359; REFLEXUs, S. 
360, 361. oxscurvs, F. BRUCHIDA. 
362, 363, cuRvirEs, F. 
364, 365. mottror, L. BRUCHUS, L. 


366. BaDtus, S. 383, 384. ist, L. 
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Pas, 394. rentus, S. ae B: 
x er | CUCUNDE. waTs - 
rt pr j es 


ee __- HyLoBIUs, Gr “te doc > PARASDEA LE ays 
Bc icx 396, 397. pares, Hb. ee 405, 406. "BRUNNEA, op tess 


Ee Bl neha te CASE No. 2. 

4 rity 

z ‘CERAMBYCIDE. MOLORCHUS, F. 

ae ‘421, 422, BIMACULATUS, 8. 
‘ee poe PRIONUS, GE. le 


ME SOSA, Sv. 


423. stictica, Dj. 
424, vicina, Hl. 


407, ‘LATICOLLIS, Dr. 

408, 409. pENNS¥LvaNicus, Dg. 
Epi ELAPHIDION, Sv. 
410, 411. vinLosuM, F. 


= ‘CALLIDIUM, F. 


412. agrestis, K. 
413. supstriatum, Hl. 


~ 


| MONOCHAMUS, Mg. 

. 425. TITILLATOR, F. (male). 
426. ee _ (female). 
427,  scuTetzarus, S. 

428, 429. PULCHER, Hl. 


- 


MERIUM, K. 


414, . varrasite, L. TETRAOPES, DI. 


. 430, 431. TETROPHTHALMA, Fr.-” 
_.«CLYTUS, F. 

415, 416. pictus, Dr. 

417, 418, HAMATUS, Ss. 
419, 420. picires, F. 


SAPERDA, F. 
432. VESTITA, S. 
433. LATERALIS, F’. 


SPECIMEN. 


DESMOCERUS, Dj. 
434, 435. patpiatus, Fr. 


RHAGIUM, F. 
436, 437. umeatum, O. 


PACHYTA, Mg. 
438, 439. corpirera, O. 


_« STRANGALIA, Sv. 
440, SUBHAMATA, R. 


STENURA, Dj. 


441. NITENS, Fr. 
4492, 443. venutina, O. 
444, LUGUBRIS, S. 
445. LINEOLA, 8S. 
446, cincta, Hl. 


~~ LEPTURA, L. 
447, 448. virrata, O. 
449, OCTONOTATA, 9. 


GRAMMOPTERA, Sv. 


450. capirata, N, 
451. BUFICOLLIS, 5S. 


CRIOCERID. 


DONACIA, F, 
452. AFFINIs, K. 


MACROPLEA, Hf. 
453, Proxima, K. 


ORSODACNA, Lt. 


454, vittata, S. 


CRIOCERIS, Gf. 
455, 456. TRILINEATA, O. 
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SpEcIMEN. 


CASSIDID A. 


HISPA, L. 
457, 458. virrata, F. 
459, 460. rosea, Wb. 


CASSIDA, L. 


461. ciavaTa, F. 
462, 463. neELIANTHI, R. 


CHRYSOMELIDZ. 


CLYTHRA, F. 
464, 465. quapricuTtata, S- 


EUMOLPUS, F. 


466, 467. auratus, F. 
468. BARBATUS, S. 


CHRYSOMELA, L. 


469, 470. 
471, 472. 
473, 474. 
475, 476. 
477, 478. 
479, 480. 


TRIMACULATA, L. 
scaLaRis, Le. 
DECIPIENS, Wb. 
PHILADELPHICA, Dy. 
PULCHRA, F. 
CERULEIPENNIS, 8. 


GALERUCA, Gf. 
481, 482. virrata, F. 


CEDIONYCHIS, Lt. 


483, 484. rHoracica, F. 
485, 486. vians, S. 


ORCHESTRIS, K. 


487. TRIANGULARIS, S. 
488, 489. couaris, F. 


HALTICA, I. 


490. CAROLINIANA, F. 


1 pate riers Oat FSi. ek thant 


A,th.) re 0 : 
a 1826, 527. VULGARE, Sa 
eee: ae BIocULATA, = 628, 629. cracte, H. 
4 1 — 499, 500. mmacunara, Vin Nar 
«01, 502. 10-macuzara, L. _ ACRYDIUM, Lt. 


4 ee 603. PARENTHESIS, S. 530. _FLAVO-VITTATUM,, 1 ee 
a 504, 505. 20-macunata, L. 631, 532. FEMUR-RUBRUM, Dg. ae 
# 506,  srnoTaTa, S. a 
= 507, xommats, S. Sie -LOCUSTA, Lh. iEETAS oe 

‘ AG sD aS canonina, Le’ testo = 


f | 584... comarzina, Hee 0e pa 
# agate ie eS i 835. | SULPHUREA,, | ae 
4 ae __SOTRNUS, ie HS 636. _ ‘VIRIDIFASCIATA, Dg. 


Zw 608, 509. _ URSINA, ee ee 
510, oul. IGMA Se 


be 6 512. Ss ‘TERMINATUS, Site 537. - CURTIPENNIS, He’ a 
a a rere | ci Serie were er 
a 538.  quaprimacutata, H. 
. MANTIDZ. a 539, 540. sitinzata, H. 
- sPEGTRUM, Stoll. An SORDIDA, ae 
. . LATERALIS, S. 
$ ei 514. remorarou, S. 543. PARVIPENNIS, H. | 
Fee ACHENIDE. \ 
= j PANORPIDZ. 
ACHETA, aoe “tie 
515, 516. “apperviata, H. BOREUS, Lt. 
Z 617. nigka, H. 544, 545. nivozrunpus, Fh. 
§18, 619. virrata, H. 546, 647. srumaxis, Fh. 


PANORPA, L. 


(ECANTHUS, Sv. h 
548, 549. rasciata, L. 


520, 521. nivevs, Dg. 


GRYLLID. : SIALIDA. 


RAPHIDOPHORA, Sv. CORYDALIS, Lt. 
522, 2? macunata, H. 550. . cornutus; Lt. 


Spaecrmun. 


CHAULIODES, Lt. 
551, PEcTINIcoRNIS, L. 


LIMENITIS, F. 
574, 575. 


ARTHEMIs, Dr. 
ARGYNNIS, F. 
576. IDALIA, Dr. 


DANAUS, Lt. 


877, 678. PLexippus, C. 


‘SPECIMEN. 


PERLID&. | 
PERLA, Gf. 


: 558, 554. wnivicota, Fh. (male). 


582. SERRICORNIS, S- 555, 556. es (female). 
NEMOURA, Lt. — 
567 — 559. nivauis, Fh. 
CASE No. 3. 
PAPILIONID A. SPHINGIDA. 
PAPILIO, L. SPHINX, L. 
560, 561. turnus, L. 579. QUINQUEMACULATA, H. 
562, 563, asTErRias, C. 580. CINEREA, H. 
; PONTIA, F. PHILAMPELUS, H. 
564, 565. oxeracea, H. 581. SATELLITIA, L. 
566, 567. casta, K. 582. ACHEMON, Dr. 
COLIAS, F. SESIA, F. 
568, 569. puinopicE, Godart. 583. DIFFINIS, Bd. 
VANESSA, F. 
570, 571. antiopa, L. BOMBYCIDA:. 
ATTACUS, Gr. 
CYNTHIA, F. 584. cEcroria, L, 
672, 573. atatanta, L, 595, 586. pPrometruea, Dr. 


587. Luna, L. 


AGLIA, Oc. 
588. 10, F. 


DRYOCAMPA, H. 
589. IMPERIALIs, Dr. 


CLISIOCAMPA, Ct. 
590 — 592. americana, H. 


No. 20.] 


SPECIMEN. 


ARCTIIDA. 
PYG/AERA, Oc. 


593. NINIsTRA, Dr. 


EUDRYAS. 


594, 595. unio, Hubner. 


ARCTIA, Sk. 
596. acrEA, Dr. 
597, 598. virernica, F. 


599. ruBRicosa, H. 
600. ISABELLA, A. 
LITHOSHDA. 


DEIOPEIA, St. 
601. BELLA, L. 
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SPECIMEN. 
LITHOSIA, F. 
602. virtata, H. 


NOCTUID4. 


CATOCALA, Oc. 
603. nupta, L. 
604. consors, A. 


EUCLIDIA, Oc. 
605, 606. EREcTHEA, C. 


GEOMETRIDA. 


ABRAXAS, Lh. 
607, 608. ? rrszanta, Fh. 


es CATALOGUE OF PLANTS 


OF THE 


STATE OF NEW-YORK, 


OF WHICH SPECIMENS ARE PRESERVED IN THE CABINET AT ALBANY. 


By John Torrey, M.D. 


Oe ee 


N.B. The nomenclature here adopted is nearly that of the State Flora, ex- 
cept in the few cases where changes were required from the progress of botani- 
cal science, or for the correction of errors. Some plants were discovered 
within the limits of the State after the Flora was printed. These are indicated 
__ by an asterisk prefixed to their names. It has been thought proper to include 
in the present catalogue, all those plants which, on good authority, have been 
recorded as indigenous to the State, which have not yet been found by the 
author. These are indicated by the mark (f). 
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PLANTS. 


RANUNCULACEZ. 


Clematis ochroleuca, Ait 
virginiana, Linn. 
verticillaris, DC. 

(Atragene americana, Sims.) 

Anemone nemorosa, Linn. 

cylindrica, Gray. 

virginiana, Linn. 
multifida, DC. 
pennsylvanica, Linn. 

Hepatica triloba, DC. 

var. 1.-obtusa, Pursh. 
var. 2. acuta, Pursh. 

Thalictrum anemonoides, Michz. 

dioicum, Linn. 

cornuti, Linn. 

Ranunculus aquatilis, Lenn. 
purshii, Richards. 
alismefolius, Geyer. 

(flammula, Auct. Amer. non 
Linn.) 
reptans, Linn. 
pusillus, Pozr. 
cymbalaria, Pursh. 
abortivus, Linn. 
recurvatus, Podr. 
sceleratus, Linn. 
pennsylvanicus, Lenn. 
fascicularis, MuAl. 
repens, Linn. 
bulbosus, Linn. 
acris, Linn. 

Caltha palustris, Linn. 

Trollius laxus, Salzsb. 


— 


Coptis trifolia, Salzsb. 

Helleborus viridis, Lenn. 
Aquilegia canadensis, Lenn. 
Aconitum uncinatum, Linn. 
Zanthorhiza apiifolia, 2’Herit. 
Hydrastis canadensis, Lenn. 
Actza rubra, Willd. 

alba, Bigel. 

Cimicifuga racemosa, Ell. = 5 


—— 


MAGNOLIACE. 
Magnolia glauca, Linn. 
acuminata, Linn. 
Liriodendron tulipifera," Linn. 


ANONACEZ. 


Asimina triloba, Dunal. 
(Uvaria triloba, Tort. & Gr.) 


MENISPERMACE. 


Menispermum canadense, Linn. 


BERBERIDACE. 
Berberis vulgaris, Linn. 
Leontice thalictroides, Lenn. 
Jeffersonia diphylla, Pers. 
Podophyllum peltatum, Linn. 


CABOMBACE. 
Brasenia peltata, Pursh. 
Nelumbium luteum, Willd. 

NYMPHEACE. 


Nymphza odorata, Att. 
Nuphar advena, Av¢. 


Nuphar lutea, Smith. ‘Sisymbrium officinale, Scop. 
var. kalmiana, Torr. & Gr.|  — thalianum, Gaud. 
Sinapis nigra, Linn. 


SARRACENIACE. se arvensis, Linn. 
Sarracenia purpurea, Linn. Draba arabisans, Miche. ‘ 
var. heterophylla, Torr. —  caroliniana, Walt. 
— verna, Linn. ~ : 
PAPAVERACES. Camelina sativa, Linn. 
Chelidonium majus, Linn. Lepidium virginicum, Linn. : 
Sanguinaria canadensis, Linn. — _ campestre, R. Br. » 
Capsella bursa-pastoris, Mench. 
FUMARIACE®:." Cakile americafia, Nutt. 
Adlumia cirrhosa, Raf. (maritima, var. americana, T. 
Dicentra cucullaria, Torr. & Gr.) 
(Dielytra cucullaria, DC.) Raphanus raphanistrum, Linn. 
— canadensis, Torr. 
(Dielytra canadensis, DC.) CAPPARIDACE®. 
— eximia, Torr. Polanisia graveolens, Raf. 
(Dielytra eximia, DC.) 
Corydalis aurea, Walid. VIOLACES. 
— — glauca, Pursh. Solea concolor, Ging. 
Fumaria officinalis, Linz. Viola rotundifolia, Micha. 


— lanceolata, Zinn. 


CRUCIFERZ. _— primulefolia, Linn. 
Nasturtium palustre, DC. — blanda, Weild. 
— hispidum, DC. — selkirkii, Goldie. 
—  natans, DC. — sagittata, Adz. 
Cardamine hirsuta, Ln. — cucullata, Azt. 
— pratensis, Linn. —  palmata, Linn. 
_ rhomboidea, DC. — pedata, Linn. 
var. purpurea, Torr. §- Gr. —_ canadensis, Linn. 
Dentaria diphylla, Linn, — rostrata, Pursh. 
— maxima, Nutt. —  muhlenbergii, Torr. 
a laciniata, Mudd. — striata, Adt. 
Arabis lyrata, Linn. — pubescens, Ait. 
— dentata, Torr. §- Gr. — tricolor, var. arvensis, DC. 
— hirsuta, Scop. 
—  levigata, DC. CISTACE A. 


— canadensis, Zinn. 


Helianthemum canadense, Micha. 
*Turritis glabra, Linn, 


Hudsonia ericoides, Linn. 
(Western part of the State).| — tomentosa, Nutt. 
— stricta, Graham. 
Barbarea vulgaris, R. Br. 
Erysimum cheiranthoides, Linn. 


Lechea major, Michz. 
— minor, Lam. 
—  thymifolia, Pursh. 


rates || — vaccaria, Linn. +e 
‘Mollugo- verticillata, Linn, E 
>. > Ta CEBRACE. ies |: 
‘ ‘Anychia dichotoma, | Michs. Maat 
Spergula arvensis, Linn. 

— rubra, Torr. §& Gr. 
Scleranthus annuus, Linn. 


ss 


ow rman ais 
_— — corymbosum, Muhi. 


ee und «1 PORTULACACEE. ’ 

- -_(arviforum, Muh.) | Portulaca oleracea, ‘Linn. aa 7a 
_ ~ ‘| Claytonia ica. i “= 
=  canadense, Linn sibs ia epi Y _ , 
___Elodea virginica, Nut i MALVACER : 7 


Le es ‘EL. ATINA ‘ACE Ez. 3 ‘Abutilon avi vicenne, sen 
z _ Elatine americana, assis . Sida spinosa, Ganiaee , 
| ( Cryp Ze sptindines Nutt.) Malva rotundifolia, Lenn. 
- x ‘Althea officinalis, Linn. 
| rs ARYOPHYLL ACER. _ | Hibiscus virginicus, Linn. 
; Honckenya peploides, Ehrh. —  moscheutos, Linn. 
3 ‘Sagina procumbens, Linn. eae greener Late. 
 —  apetala, Linn, TILIACE &. 
Arenaria serpyllifolia, Linn. silts amesfaana’Ditren: 
— _ squarrosa, Miche. 
te, stricta, Michz. é LINACEZ. 
ee —  grenlandica, Spreng. _| Linum virginianum, Lenn. 
-Meehringia lateriflora, enzl. —  usitatissimum, Linn. 
© (Arenaria lateriflora, Linn.) 
er Stellaria media, Smith. GERANIACEZ. 
a longifolia, Muhl. Geranium maculatum, Linz. 
* —  longipes, Goldze. —  carolinianum, Lznn. 
— borealis, Bigel. — pusillum, Linn. 
Cerastium vulgatum, Linn. —  robertianum, Linn. 
— viscosum, Linn. Erodium cicutarium, /’Herit. 
— arvense, Linn. 
OXALIDACEZ. 


— oblongifolium, Torr. 
— nutans, Raf. 

Silene stellata, Azz. oe 
—  antirrhina, Linn. _ 


Oxalis acetosella, Zznm. 
violacea, Linn. , 
stricta, Linn. 


BALSAMINACE . 
Impatiens pallida, Nudt. 
_ fulva, Nutt. 


LIMNANTHACEZ. 


Flerkea proserpinacoides, WiZd. 


ZANTHOXYLACEZ. 


Zanthoxylum americanum, Mii. 


Ptelea trifoliata, Zznz. 


ANACARDIACE #. 


Rhus typhina, Linn. 
— glabra, Linn. 
—  copallina, Lznn. 
—_ venenata, DC. 
— toxicodendron, Linn. 
—_ aromatica, <Aét. 


ACERACE. 
Acer pennsylvanicum, Linn. 
—  spicatum, Lam. 
—  saceharinum, Wang. 
—  dasycarpum, Ehrh. 
— rubrum, Lenn. 


HIPPOCASTANACE. 


Esculus hippocastanum, Lenz. 


CELASTRACE A. 
Staphylea trifolia, Linn. 
Celastrus scandens, Linn. 
Euonymus atropurpureus, Jacq. 

— americanus, Linn. 


RHAMNACES. 
Rhamnus catharticus, Linn. 
— alnifolius, 2’ Herit. 
Ceanothus americanus, Lénn, 
—  ovalis, Bige?, 


VITACE A. 


Vitis labrusca, Lenn. 
— , estivalis, Michz. 
— cordifolia, Michz. 
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[Senare 
Vitis riparia, Miche. 


Ampelopsis quinquefolia, Michz. 


POLYGALACEE. 


Polygala lutea, Linn. 

— sanguinea, Lznn. 
par cruciata, Linn. 
= verticillata, Linn. 
= ambigua, Nutt. 
_ senega, Linn. 

—  polygama, Walt. 
—  paucifolia, Willd. 


LEGUMINOSZ. 
Vicia sativa, Linn. 

— _ tetrasperma, Linz. 

— eracca, Linn. 

— americana, Muhil. 
Ervum hirsutum, Linn. 
Lathyrus maritimus, Biged. 

— ochroleucus, Hook. 

— myrtifolius, Hook. 

— palustris, Linn. 
Phaseolus perennis, Walt. 

—_ diversifolius, Pers. 

— helvolus, Lénn. 
Apios tuberosa, Mench. 
Galactia glabella, Michz. 
Clitoria mariana, ZLénn. 
Amphicarpea monoica, Tor. §- Gr. 
Robinia pseudacacia, Linn. 
Tephrosia virginiana, Pers. 
Trifolium arvense, Linn. 

_ pratense, Lénn. 


— reflexum, Linn. 
—— repens, Linn. 
— agrarium, Linn. 


Melilotus officinalis, W2d7d. 

— leucantha, Koch. 
Medicago sativa, Linn. 

As lupulina, Lznn. 
Astragalus canadensis, Linn. 
Phaca neglecta, Torr. & Gr. 
Stylosanthes elatior, Swartz. 


Be rergens, 
her OTs. 2. “sessilifiora, 7. 


‘var. 3. angustifolia, T.¢ G. 


pica Beck. 

— - marilandicum, Boott. 
iare, DC ye + 
rigidum, 4109 

—_— . Paniculatum,’ pe 

— rotundifolium, DC. 
 Lespedeza procumbens, Michz. 

i pitt alll ‘ 


—— sates MEADE: 

— _ capitata, Miche. 
Genista tinctoria, Lénn. 
Crotalaria sagittalis, Linn. 


- Lupinus perennis, Léna. 


Baptisia tinctoria, R. Br. 
fans ae australis, R. Br. 
Cercis canadensis, Linn. 


“Cassia marilandica, Linn. 


_— chamecrista, Linn. — 
— nictitans, Linn. ie 
Gymnocladus canadensis, Lam. 
Gleditschia triacanthos, Zznn. 


ROSACEA. 


Prunus americana, Marshall. 
— maritima, Wang. 
Cerasus pumila, Michz. 
—_ virginiana, DC. 
— serotina, DC. 
Spirea opulifolia, Linn. 
—  salicifolia, Linn. 
— tomentosa, Lenn 


| Waldensteinia fragarioides, Tratt.— 
_ (Dalibarda fragarioides, Mx.) 
| Sanguisorba canadensis, Linn. 


_| Agrimonia eupatoria, Linn. 


Potentilla norvegica, Linn. 
— tridentata, At. 


— canadensis, Linn. 
= argentea, Lim. 


—  arguta, Pursh. 
—  fruticosa, Linn. 


go 


Apcaparia virginiana, Ehrh. 
_ vesca, Linn. 
Dalibarda repens, Linn. 


Rubus odoratus, Linn. 


— triflorus, Richards. 
_ strigosus, Méchz. 
_ occidentalis, Linn. 
—  villosus, Adt. 

— canadensis, Linz. 
— hispidus, Linn. 

— cuneifolius, Pursh. 
Rosa carolina, Linn. 

— lucida, Ehrh. 

— blanda, Azt. 

_ rubiginosa, Linn. 
Crategus oxyacantha, Linn. 
—  crus-galli, Lenn, 

aa coccinea, Linn. 

— tomentosa, Linn. 

—  punetata, Jacq. 

Pyrus coronaria, Lenn. 

_ arbutifolia, Linn. f. 
var. 1. erythrocarpa, Hook. 
var. 2. melanocarpa, Hook. 

— americana, DC. 


ONE ARETE © bite e 


Amelanchier canadensis, T.§ Gr. 


var. Di: oblongifolia, T. § G. 
var. 3. rotundifolia, T. g- G. 
var. 4. oligocarpa, T. §& G. 


MELASTOMACES. 
Rhexia virginica, Linn. 


LYTHRACE. 
Lythrum hyssopifolia, Linn. 
— salicaria, Linn. 
Ammannia humilis, Michz. 
Decodon verticillatum, E72. 
Cuphea viscosissima, Jacq. 


ONAGRACEZ. 

Epilobium angustifolium, Lznn. 

— alpinum, Linn. 

— coloratum, MuAl. ‘ 

— molle, Torr. 

—_— palustre, Linn. 
CEnothera biennis, Linn. 

— fruticosa, Linn, 

_ linearis, Michz. 

— chrysantha, Miche. 

— pumila, Linn. 
Ludwigia alternifolia, Linn. 

— spherocarpa, Eid. 

— palustris, Ed. 
Circea lutetiana, Linn. 

— alpina, Linn. 
Proserpinaca palustris, EJJ. 

— pectinacea, Lam. 
Myriophyllum spicatum, Linn. 

— verticillatum, Lenn. 

— heterophyllum, Michz. 

— ambiguum, Nutt, 

— tenellum, Bigel. 
Hippuris vulgaris, Linn, 


CACTACEZ. 
Opuntia vulgaris, Mzi/. 


So © 
Se he 


S20 TR i 
var. 1. botryapium, T. § G| Rides cynosbati, Linn, = 


—  rotundifolium, Michx. 


— lacustre, Poir. eo 


Pere hirtellum, Miche. 


— _ prostratum, Z’Herit. . 
— floridum, Linn. 


CUCURBITACE. 
Sicyos angulatus, Linn. 
Echinocystis lobata, T. g Gr. 


CRASSULACEE. 
Tillea simplex, Nutt. 
tSedum telephioides, Michz. 

—  telephium, Linn. 
Penthorum sedoides, Lznn. 


SAXIFRAGACE &. 
Saxifraga aizoides, Linn. 
—  virginiensis, Michz. 
— _ pennsylvanica, Linn. 
Heuchera americana, Lznn. 
Mitella diphylla, Lenn. 
— nuda, Linn. 


Tiarella, cordifolia, alan . 


Chrysosplenium americana, Schweiz. 


HAMAMELACE#. 
Hamamelis virginica, Linn. 


* UMBELLIFER 2. 


Hydrocotyle umbellata, Linn. 
Crantzia lineata, Nutt. 
Sanicula marilandica, Linn. 

— canadensis, Linn. 
Discopleura capillacea, DC. 
Bupleurum rotundifolium, Linn. 
Cicuta maculata, Zinn. 

— bulbifera, Linn. 
Sium latifolium, Zinn. 

ae lineare, Micha. 
Cryptotenia canadensis, DC. 
Zizia cordata, Koch. 


—— 
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Zizia aurea, Koch. 

—  ‘integerrima, DC. 
Thaspium atropurpureum, Nutt. 

— aureum, Nutt. 

— barbinode, Nutt. 
/Ethusa cynapium, Linn, 


Conioselenium canadense, T. ¢ Gr. 


Archangelica atropurpurea, Hof. 

— hirsuta, T. & Gr. 
Archemora rigida, DC. ; 
Pastinaca sativa, Linn. 
Heracleum lanatum, Michz. 
Daucus carota, Linn. 
‘Osmorhiza longistylis, DC. 

—_ brevistylis, DC. 
Conium maculatum, Linn. 
Erigenia bulbosa, Nutt. 


ARALIACEH. 


Aralia racemosa, Linn. 

— nudicaulis, Linn. 
— hispida, Michz. 
Panax quinquefolium, Lnn. 
— trifolium,' Linn. 


CORNACE. 


Cornus alternifolia, Linn. f. 
— circinata, @’ Heret. 
—_— stolonifera, Michz. 
— _ paniculata, 2’ Hert. 
— sericea, Linn. 

— florida, Linn. 
— canadensis, Linn. 


CAPRIFOLIACE &. 


Linnea borealis, Gron. 
Symphoricarpus racemosus, Mz. 
— vulgaris, Mz. 
Lonicera sempervirens, Aét¢. 
+— grata, Ait. 
+ = flava, Szms. 
— hirsuta, Eaton. 
a parviflora, Linn. 
— ciliata, Muhd. 
[Senate, No. 20.] 
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Lonicera cerulea, Linn. 
_ — oblongifolia, Hook. 
Diervilla trifida, Mench. 
Triosteum perfoliatum, Linn. 
Sambucus pubens, Micha. 
— canadensis, Linn. 
Viburnum nudum, Lenn. 
—  prunifolium, Lénn. 
— lentago, Linn. 
a dentatum, Linn. 
— pubescens, Pursh. , 
— acerifolium, Linn. 
—  pauciflorum, Pylaie. 
—  opulus, Lenn. 
— lantanoides, Michz. 


RUBIACE.. 
Galium aparine, Linn. 
— trifidum, Linn. 
_ asprellum; Michz. 
— triflorum, Micha. 
— _ pilosum, A7zz. 
= circezans, Micha. 
— boreale, Linn. 
Cephalanthus occidentalis, Lenn. 
Mitchella repens, Linn. 
Hedyotis cerulea, Hook. 
— ciliolata, Torr. 
— longifolia, Hook. 
= glomerata, Ell. 


VALERIANACE A. 
Valeriana sylvatica, Richards. 
Fedia fagopyrum, T.¢ Gr. 


DIPSACE A. 


Dipsacus sylvestris, Lin. 


COMPOSIT.. 


Vernonia noveboracensis, Wilid. 
Liatris cylindrica, Michz. 

— spicata, W2ild. 

— seariosa, Willd. 
Eupatorium purpureum, Lenn, 


Eupatoriam hyssopifolium, Lenn. 
» album, Linn. 
leucolepis, T. g Gr. 
resinosum, Torr. 
teucrifolium, Weld. 
rotundifolium, ZLznn. 
sessilifolium, Lénn. 
perfoliatum, Linn. 
ageratoides, Linn. f. 
atomaticum, £277. 
Mikania scandens, Weild. 
Nardosmia palmata, Hook. 
Tussilago farfara, Linn. 
Sericocarpus conyzoides, Nees. 
solidagineus, Nees. 
Aster corymbosus, Az. 
macrophyllus, Zzzz. 
radula, Ait. 
spectabilis, A#t. 
patens, Azt. 
levis, Weild. 
undulatus, Zznn. 
cordifolius, Linn. 
sagittifolius, Willd. 
ericoides, Linn. 
multifiorus, Az¢. 
dumosus, Linn. 
tradescanti, Linn. 
miser, Lénn. 
simplex, Willd. 
tenuifolius, Linn. 
greenii, T. G- Gr. 


(a var. of A. carneus, Nees?) 


longifolius, Zam. 


philadelphicum, Linn. 
annuum, Pers. 
strigosum, Musi. 

olidago NY Muh. « 
bicolor, Lzzn. 

latifolia, Zinn. 

eesia, Linn. 

stricta, Adt. ; 
virga-aurea, Linn. ’ 
thyrsoidea, E. Meyer. — 
rigida, Linn. 

ohioensis, Riddell. 
sempervirens, Lina. 

neglecta, T. & Gr. 

patula, Muh. 

arguta, AZ. 

muhlenbergii, T. & Gr- 
ulmifolia, Musi. : 
odora, Aat. 

nemoralis, A7é. 

canadensis, Linn. 

serotina, Azé. 

gigantea, At. 

lanceolata, Linn. 

tenuifolia, Pursk. 

pee sopsis falcata, Eid. 

mariana, Nutt. 

Baccharis halimifolia, Linn. 

Pluchea camphorata, DC. 

Inula helenium, Luz. 


50 | : 
Diplopappus cin, Darn. 

: canadense, Linn. 
= bellidifolium, Muhl. —- 

| 


(Zaxus, Willd.; elodes, T. & G.)| Polymnia canadensis, Linn. 


puniceus, Linn. 
prenanthoides, MzAl. 
nove-anglie, Linn, 
concolor, Linn. 
acuminatus, Michz. 
ptarmicoides, T. 4- Gr. 
flexuosus, Nutt. 
linifolius, Zinn. 
Diplopappus linariifolius, Hook. 


uvedalia, Linn. 
Silphium trifoliatum, Linn. 
Iva frutescens, Lzzn. 
Ambrosia trifida, Linn, 

= artemisiefolia, Linz. 
| Xanthium strumarium, Linz. 

| echinatum, Murr. 
spinosum, Linn, 
Heliopsis levis, Pers. 


_ Bon20.] 


Rudbeckia hirta, Linn. 
Lepachys pinnata, T. & Gr. 
Helianthos giganteus, Linn. 

— strumosus, Linn. 

—  decapetalus, Linn. 
—_— divaricatus, Linn. 
ee tuberosus, Linn. 

Actinomeris squarrosa, Nutt. 
‘Coreopsis trichosperma, Micha. 
— rosea, Nutt. 
Bidens frondosa, Linn. 
— connata, Muhl. 
— cernua, Linn. 


— chrysanthemoides, Michz. 


— beckii, Torr. 
— bipinnata, Linn. 
Helenium autumnale, Linz. 

a Maruta cotula, DC. 

Anthemis arvensis, Lznn. 
Achillea millefolium, Lenn: 

. Leucanthemum vulgare, Lam. 
Tanacetum vulgare, Linn. 
Artemisia canadensis, Michz. 

— caudata, Michz. 

a vulgaris, Linn. 
‘Gnaphalium decurrens, Ives. 

— polycephalum, Michz. 

— . uliginosum, Linn. 

— purpureum, Linn. 
Antennaria margaritacea, R. Br. 

—  plantaginifolia, R. Br. 
Filago germanica, Linn. 
Erechtites hieracifolia, Raf. 
Cacalia suaveolens, Linn. 

— atriplicifolia, Lenn. 
Senecio vulgaris, Linn. 

— aureus, Linn. 
Arnica mollis, Hook. 
Centaurea cyanus, Linn. 
Cnicus benedictus, Linn, 
Cirsium lanceolatum, Scop. 

— — discolor, Spreng. 

— muticum, Michz. 
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Cirsium pumilum, Spreng. 

— horridulum, Michz. 

— arvense, Scop. 
Lappa major,.Gert. 
Krigia virginica, Willd. 
Cynthia virginica, Don. 

(Troximon virginicum, Pers.) 

Cichorium intybus, Lznn. 
Hieracium canadense, Michz. 

— scabrum, Michz. 

a gronovii, Linn. 

— venosum, Lénn. 

— ~° paniculatum, Lina. 
Nabalus albus, Hook. 

— _altissimus, Hook. 

— fraseri, DC. 

_— nanus, DC. 

— ~* pootiti, DC. 
Taraxacum dens-leonis, Desf. 
Lactuca elongata, Muh. 

var. 1. longifolia, T. & Gr. 
var. 2. sanguinea, T. g- Gr. 
Mulgedium acuminatum, DC. 

— leucopheum, DC. 
Sonchus oleraceus, Linn. 

_ asper, Vail. 

— arvensis, Linn. 


LOBELIACE&. 


Lobelia kalmii, Linz. 
= nuttallii, Rem. g Schult. 
— spicata, Lam. 
a dortmanna, Linn. 
— siphilitica, Lznn. 
— eardinalis, Linn. 
— inflata, Linn. 


CAMPANULACEZ. 


Campanula rotundifolia, Linn. 
—  ‘aparinoides, Pursh. 
— americana, Linz. 


Specularia perfoliata, A. DC. 
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ERICACER. (Vaccinium 
. Gaultheria iia, — » 
I. Erictnez- 
Arctostaphylos uva-utsi, Spreng. ill. setae 
Clethra alnifolia, Linn. Pyrola rotundifolia, Linn. =~ 


— asarifolia, Michz. 


Epigeza repens, Linn. > 
RS nS var. uliginosa, Gray. 


Gautiera procumbens, Torr. mae 
(Gaultheria procumbens, Linn.) (P. uliginosa, Torr.) 
Andromeda polifolia, Linn. = elliptica, Nutt.) ; 
oe calyculata, Linn. — ehlorantha, Swartz. : 
— mariana, Linn. _ secunda, Linn. ; 
— racemosa, ' Lenn. <= uniflora, Lenn. 
= ligustrina, MudAl. Chimaphila umbeHata, Nutt. . ’ 
— maculata, Pursh. 


Rhododendron maximum, Linn. 
a lapponicum, Wahl. 
— nudiflorum, Torr. 
a viscosum, Torr. 

+ — hispidum, Torr. 

Rhodora canadensis, Linn. 
(Rhododendron rhodora, G.Don.) 


IV. MonoTRoPEs. 
Monotropa uniflora, Lenn. 

— lanuginosa, Michz. 
Pterospora andromedea, Nutt. 


Kalmia latifolia, Lenn. AQUIFOLIACEZ. 
— angustifolia, Linn. Tlex opaca, Az. 
— glauca, Ait. — montana, T. 6 Gr. 
Ledum palustre, Linn. (I. ambigua, Torr. Fl. N.Y. 2. 
var. latifolium, Michz. p- 2.) 
(L. latifolium, Ait.) Prinos verticillatus, Linn. 


— levigatus, Pursh. 


Il. Vaccinez. = glaber, Lznn. 


Vaccinium uliginosum, Linn. Nemopanthes canadensis, DC. 
— vacillans, Kalm. 
— _ pennsylvanicum, Lam. EBENACEZ. 


(virgatum, Ait.; tenellum, Ph.) Diospyros virginiana, Linn. 


— canadense, Kalm. 


— laminenmn,  Laigm: PLANTAGINACER, 

_ oxycoccus, Linn. 

— _ macrocarpon, Jit. Plantago major, Linn. 

Gaylussacia dumosa, 7’. & Gr. = cordata, Lam. 

(G. hirtella, Torr. Fl. N.Y.) | — lanceolata, Linn. 
(Vaccinium dumosum, Andr.) ea maritima, Lenn. 

— frondosa, T. §- Gr. — pusilla, Nate. 
(Vaccinium frondosum, Linn.)| — virginica, Linn. 

—_— resinosa, T. ¢- Gr. 
(Vaccinium resinosum, Linn.) PLUMBAGINACE. 


Chiogenes hipsidula, 7. g- Gr. Statice limonium, Linn. 


-PRIMULACE£. © _ | Scrophularia marilandica, Linn. 
Primula mistassinica, Miche. Linaria elatine, Desf. 
Trientalis americana, Pzursh. — vulgaris, Mench. 


Lysimachia stricta, Azt. — _ canadensis, Spreng. 
— quadrifolia, Linn. Collinsia verna, Nutt. 


233 ciliata, Linn. Chelone glabra, Linz. 
— . lanceolata, Wait. Mile pubescens, Willd. 


| var. hybrida. Mimulus ringens, Linn. 
Ee (L. hybrida, Michx.) —  alatus, Ait. 


—— thyrsiflora, Linn. Gratiola virginica, Linn. 


Anagallis arvensis, Linn. = aurea, Muhl. 
Samolus floribundus, Kunth. Ilysanthus gratioloides, Benth. 
(S. valerandi, Auct. Amer. non (Lindernia dilatata& attenuata, 
Linn.) Muhl.) 
Hottonia inflata, EW. Buchnera americana, Linn. 
Limosella aquatica, Linn. 
LENTIBULACE. var. tenuifolia, Hoff. 
Utricularia inflata, Walt. Veronica serpyllifolia, Lina. 
oe vulgaris, Linn. — officinalis, Linn. 
a minor, Linn. — beccabunga, Lenz. 
a cornuta, Michz. var. americana, Yorr. 


_ striata, Le Conte. 

— intermedia, Heyne. 

_— purpurea, Walt. 
+ clandestina, Nutt. mss. 
Pinguicula vulgaris, Lenn. 


oo anagallis, Linz. 

| — scutellata, Linn. 

‘i peregrina, Linn. 
— arvensis, Linn. 

| — agrestis, Linn. 
— hederefolia, Linn. 
— virginica, Linn. 


 OROBANCHACEZ. Bes. = 
Epiphegus americana, Nutt. (Pederota virginica, Torr. FI. 
Orobanche americana, Lin: N. York.) 
i 3 Gerardia tenuifolia, Vahl. 


— uniflora, Linn. : 
— purpurea, Linn. 


maritima, Raf. 

—  pedicularia, Linn. 

= flava, Pursh. 

— quercifolia, Pursh. 
Castilleja coccinea, Spreng. 
Pedicularis canadensis, Linn. 

os lanceolata, Michz. 
Melampyrum americanum, Méchz. 


’ BIGNONIACEZ. 
Catalpa bignonioides, Walt. 
(syringefolia, Sims.) 
Martynia proboscidea, Glov. 


a 


ACANTHACE. 


Dianthera americana, Lzvn. 


SCROPHULARIACEZ. 
Verbascum thapsus, Lznn. 
— blattaria, Linn. 
— lychnitis, Linn. 


VERBENACEZ. 


Verbena hastata, Linz. 
— utticifolia, Linn. 


a 


Verbena spuria, Linn. 
— angustifolia, Linn. 
Phryma leptostachya, Linn. 


LABIATZ. 
Isanthus ceruleus, Michz. 
Mentha viridis, Lznn. 

oe piperita, Linn. 

— canadensis, Linn. 
Lycopus sinuatus, E/J. 

— _-virginicus, Linn. 
Monarda didyma, Linn. 

_— fistulosa, Linn. 

— punctata, Linn. 
Blephilia hirsuta, Benth. 
Pycnanthemum incanum, Micha. 

— clinopodioides, T. g&- Gr. 

— torrei, Benth. 

_ muticum, Michz. 

—_ lanceolatum, Miche. 

—_ linifolium, Pursh.\ 
Origanum vulgare, Linn. 
Collinsonia canadensis, Linz. 
Cunila mariana, Linn. 
Hedeoma pulegioides, Pers. 
Micromeria glabella, Benth. 

var, angustifolia, Torr. 
Melissa clinopodium, Benth. 

— officinalis, Lin. 
Prunella vulgaris, Linn. 
Scutellaria pilosa, Micha. 

— integrifolia, Linn. 

— parvula, Micha. 

— nervosa, Pursh. 

— galericulata, Linn. 

— lateriflora, Linn. 
Lophanthus nepetoides, Benth. 


—_ scrophulariefolius, Benth. 


Nepeta cataria, Linn, 
a glechoma, Benth. 


Dracocephalum parviflorum, Nutt. 


Physostegia virginiana, Benth. 
Lamium amplexicaule, Linn, 
Leonurus.eatdiaca, Linn, 


bd [Sexare 


Marrubium vulgare, Linn. 
Galeopsis tetrahit, Linn.  _ 
Stachys aspera, Michz. ——- 

— palustris, Linn, 

— _hyssopifolia, .Michz. 
Trichostema dichotoma, Linn. 
Teucrium canadense, Linn. 
*Phlomis tuberosa, Lznn. 


BORAGINACE &. 
Onosmodium virginianum, DC. 
(hispidum, Michx.) 
— carolinianum, DC. 
Echium vulgare, Linn. 
Pulmonaria virginica, Linn. 


* 


Lithospermum arvense, Lznn. 

—_ officinale, Linn. 

* _ Jatifolium, Méchz. 
Batschia canescens, Miche. 
Lycopsis arvensis, Linn. 
Myosotis palustris, Roth. 

— arvensis, Szbth. 
Symphytum officinale, Linn. 
Cynoglossurn officinale, Linn. 

— virginicum, Linn. 

—— morisoni, DC. 

(Myosotis virginiana, Linn.; 
Echinospermum vir ginicum,; 
Lehm.) 

Echinospermum lappula, Lehm. 


HYDROPHYLLACEE. 
Hydrophyllum virginicum, Linn. 
—— canadense, Linn. 
— appendiculatum, Michz. 


POLEMONIACE&. 
Phlox divaricata, Linn. 
— subulata, Linn. 
Polemonium reptans, Léinm 


DIAPENSIACE, | 


Diapensia lappanica, Lina. 


gd a dha 


| Asclepias ccornuti, Decaisne ike 
(syréaca, Tem) q 
purpurascens ate 
phytolaccoides, ne 
ee Michi. -- 


a Ryo niger, = quaatite ia, J " 


Nicandra physaloides, Gert. - OY oe ~ inearnata, J é Me Fag? “a 
Physalis. VOSED ER: Linn. ee | ~~ tuberosa, Zima. ee. 


| __-verticillata, oe Re 
| Acerates viridiflora; Ei. ty 


set fais i : 
J ‘OLEACER. Eiggeies = * 
Smet ten: : | Fraxinus americana, “ill Sa 
Gentiana ‘saponaria, oy mepmlmciearass | Ee eee sambicifolia, Lam. — 
| (linearis, | Frel.; puberula, Mxjit pubescens, Wall. 
tg aor andrewsil, Griseb. Ligustrum vulgare, Linn. 
; eo Seite 2, Mud. cat. 
———s (achroleuca, Free}. in part, Tor.) ARISTOLOCHIACES, 
J FI. N.Y.; flavida, Gray.) | Aristolochia serpentaria, Linn. : 
a — _ pneumonanthe, Linn. | Asarum canadense, Linn. 
i Liha des linearis, Frel., 
Torr.) CHENOPODIACE. 
— — quinqueflora, Lam. Chenopodium album, Linz. 
= crinita, Frel. qO4- a hybridum, Léna. 
= _detonsa, Fries. r ‘a murale, Linn. : 
Frastin epnltGensts, Walt. *Roubieva multifida, | Moq. 
Halenia deflexa, Grised. — botrys, J. Carey. 
Erythrea centaurium, Pers. (Ambrina botrys, Moq-) 
Ee. ae ramosissima, Pers. as anthelmintica. 
: (muhienber git, Griseb.; pul- (Ambrina anthelmintica, Spach.) 
chella, Darlingt.) var. ambrosivides, Spach. 
Bartonia tenella, Mwhl. (Ambrina ambrosioides, Spach.) 
Sabbatia’stellaris, Pursh. Blitum maritimum, Nutt. 
—  angularis, Pursh. — capitatum, Lenn. 
— chloroides, Pursh. — _ bonus-henricus, C. A.Mey 


Menyanthes trifoliata, Lénn. Atriplex patula, Linn. 


y 
, Obione arenaria, Mog. 
‘Acnida cannabina, Linn. 
rusocarpa, Micha. 
Salicornia herbacea, Linn. 
mucronata, Lag. 
ambigua, Miéchz. 
Sueda maritima, Mog. 
Salsola kali, ZLénn. 


AMARANTHACE A. 


Amaranthus hybridus, Lénn. 
- grecizans, Lénn. 
pumilus, Raf. 
deflexus, Wiild.? 
tamariscinus, iVztt. 


POLYGONACEA. 


Polygonum orientale, Laz. 
fagopyrum, Linn. 
convolvulus, Lénz. 
cilinode, Micha. 
dumetorum, Linn. 
Sagittatum, Linn. 
arifolium, Linn. 
amphibium, Linn. 

var. 1, aquaticum, Linn. 

var. 2. terrestre, Torr. 
persicaria, Linn. 
pennsylvanicum, Linn. 
hydropiperoides, Michz. 

(mzte, Pers., not of Schrank.) 
hydropiper, Lénn. 

— virginianum, Lénn. 

aviculare, Linn, 

maritinum, Linn. 
tenue, Miche. 
= articulatum, Linn, 

Rumex crispus, Linn. 

obtusifolius, Linn, 

verticillatus, Linn, 
britanica, Lz, 
acetosella, Linn. 


— 
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PHYTOLACCACES. — 
Phytolacca decandra, Linn. 


LAURACEE. — 
Sassafras officinale, Nees. 
Benzoin odoriferum, Nees. 

THYMELACEZ. 
Dirca palustris, Linz. 


ELEAGNACEZ. 
Shepberdia canadensis, Nutt. 


SANTALACEZ. 


Comandra umbellata, Nutt. 
Nyssa multiflora, Wang. 


ULMACE. 
Ulmus americana, Linn. 
falva, Michz. 
racemosa, Thomas. 
Celtis occidentalis, Linn. 


SAURURACER. 


' 
Saururus cernuus, Linn. 


CERATOPHYLLACES. 


Ceratophyllum echinatum, A. Grey. 


CALLITRICHACE®. 


Callitriche verna, Linn. 


PODOSTEMACER. 


Podostemum ceratophyllum, Miche. 


EUPHORBIACE AR, 
Euphorbia helioscopia, Lenn, 
platyphylla, Linn. 
corollata, Lz, 
hypericifolia, Linn. 
maculata, Linn. 
ipecacuanha, Linz, 
polygonifolia, Linz, 
Acalypha virginica, Linn, 
gracilens, Gray. 


+ ip 


4 - 
kite Vans reins Fe he 
Sas ineelnias! serspecsone B 
tC —. vl, Bes os 
é sy LARD @ay sagaesi 
o| | SALICACER, 
ea candida, Welld. 4 ius aS 
— tristis, Adi, 
— pumila, Marshall. 
(conifera, Mubl.; sender a 


"glabra, Farr: < 
We (pore ciate Nutt.) 


=. amara, Nutt. ite 


CUPULIFERE. gl i giana, Barr) 
Ostrya virginica, Willd. a eae vote pists ea sche 


; Carpinus americana, Mich 


4 Corylus a ricana, Walt, ss Dia 

a! me ahi rata, A a a: HK P oars Canmore. ~ 

| Quercus ve St eis {s. rigida, -Mubl.) ~ 

q = eer eee) var. 2. myricoides, Carey. 
q =< * . net 4 : 5 ¥ | a, angustata, Pursh. Firs . 
—- woot Ae eee —_— rostrata, Richards. 

ee hee Sa —  vitellina, Lénn. 

; = walioig Du Roi. —t | gra “Marshall. 

r pat ilicifolia, Wang. _ fe Di Pe . 

: _macrocarpa, Michs. Po eee ee aie . 

f- + oliveformis, Michz. BOP riage a Tee af 


(cutleri, Tuckerm.) 
Populus tremuloides, Michz. 
— grandidentata, Miche. 
— heterophylla, Linn. 


bicolor, Willd. 
montana, Willd. 


ge alba, Linn. 
—  castanea, Wild. 


=: —  prinoides, Willd. shee ae 
Fagus ferruginea, Azt. » aes hot gra f8 Linn. 
+ — candicans, Ait. 


Castanea vesca, var. americana,Mz. a 
ree matey Tighe BALSAMIFLUE. 
: Liquidambar styraciflua, Linn. 


MYRICACEZ. | 
Myrica gale, Linn. PLATANACE EE. 
— cerifera, Linn. Platanus occidentalis, Linn. 
Comptonia asplenifolia, Azt. 
URTICACER. 
BETULACE. Morus alba, Linn. 
Betula populifolia, Azz. — rubra, Lenn. 
ie lenta, Linn, Humulus lupulus, Lina. 


- 


Urtica dioica, Linn. 
—  urens, Linn 
—_ canadensis, Lian. ~ 
— gracilis, Ait. 
( procera, Willd.) 
Adike pumila, Raf. 
(Pilea pumila, Gray.) 
Behmeria cylindrica, Willd. 


Parietaria pennsylvanica, MuAl. 


CONIFER. 
¢Pinus resinosa, Soland. 
—  rigida, Mill. 
— strobus, Lirn. 
mitis, Michz. 
— balsamea, Linn. 
—_— canadensis, Linn, 
— nigra, Ait. 
pendula, AZ: 
Thuya occidentalis, Linn. 
Cupressus thuyoides, Linn. 
Juniperus communis, Linn. 
—  Virginiana, Zinn. 
Taxus canadensis, Willd. 


ARACE®. 
Arisema triphyllam, Terr. 

(Arum triphyllem, Linn.) 

— dracontium, Schoit. 

Peltandra virginica, Ref. 
Calla palustris, Linn. 
Symplocarpus fetidus, Salisd. 
Orontium aquatieum, Linn. 
Acarus calamus, Linn. 


LEMNACE®. 
Lemna minor, Linn. 
— perpusilla, Torr. 
—_ trisulea, Linn. 
—  gibba, Lina. 
—  polyrhiza, Linn. 


TYPHACES. 
Typha latifoliay Lenn 


soko. elogetlie 
‘. 


Naias canadensis, Mackr. 
Zostera marina, Linn. 
Ruppia maritima, ae 


_&. fixitans, Sith?) 
heterophyllus, Schred. 
= hybridus, Michz. 
— lucens, Linn. 
— _ perfoliatus, Lenn. 
— compressus, Lenn. 
(zosterefolius, Schum.) 
—  pusillus, Zénn. 
— paucifiorus, Pursh. 
—  pectinatus, Linn. 


ALISMACE2. 
Alisma plantago, Zann. 
Sagittaria sagittifolia, Linn. 
— pusilla, Nuét. 
(Echkinodorus subalatus, Gray.) 


~ 


JUNCAGINACE &. 
Triglochin palustre, Linn. 
— maritimum, Linn. 
—_ elatum, Nutt. 
Scheuchzeria palustris, Lenn. 
* 


HYDROCHARIDACE®. 
pene spongia, Richard. 
(Hydrocharis cord*folia, Nutt.) 
| Udora canadensis, Nutt 
| Vallisneria canadensis, Lénn. 


ORCHIDACE &. 
Microstylos monophyllos, Lindl. 
— ophioglossoides, Nutt: 


i 


| Orshis specie, Lim, 
_ Gymnadenia tridentata, Lindl. 
- Platanthera obtusata, Lindl. 


% 
a. 


_—  orbiculata, Lindi. 
hookeri, Lindl. 
bracteata, Torr. 
- flava; Gray. 


hyper | das! 


Ws lacera, Gray. 

fimbriata, Lindl. 
yee ‘pulbasa, Linn. 
Pogonia ophioglossoides, Nutt. 

— pendula, Linn. 

—_ verticillata, Nutt. 
Calopogon. pulchellus, aT. 
Spiranthes gracilis, Bigel. 

= __cernua, L. C. Rich. 

— latifolia, Torr. 
 Goodyera pubescens, biases 

— repens, R. Br, 
Listera cordata, R. Br. 
Cypripedium parviflorum, Salzsb. 

—  gspectabile, Salisb. 

— acaule, Ait. 

— arietinum, R. Br. 


HYPOXIDACES. 
Hypoxis erecta, Linn. 
TRIDACE. 


‘Tris versicolor, Linn. 
—  wirginica, Lenn: 


| Smilax rotundifolia, Li 


SMILACER. 


— hispida, Mui fies 
—  spinulosa, Smith. 


(glauca, Walt. 2) 
— _herbacea, Linn. oe 
ee ilinsae ta Micke. 
ae cernuum, 
= erectum, ian 
= ena, Solis. a 


Nike ei aa fre: ber) 


LILIACER. 


Asparagus officinalis, Linn. 


| Smilacina stellata, Desf. 


—  trifolia, Desf. 

— racemosa, Desf. 

— bifolia, Schult. 
Polygonatum multiflorum, Az. 
Clintonia borealis, Raf. 

— umbellata, Torr. 
Ornithogalum umbellatum, Linn. 
Allium canadense, Kalm. 

— vineale, Linn. — 
.— cernuum, Roth. e 

— tricoccum, A7zt. 
Lilium philadelphicum, Linn. 

— canadense, Lavin. 

— superbum, Linn. 


Erythronium americanum, Smith. 


— albidum, Nutt. 


MELANTHACE&. 
Zygademus glaucus, Nutt. 
Melanthium virginicum, Lenn. 
* hybridum, Waid. 
Veratrum viride, Azt. 
Chameliriam luteam, Gray. 
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(Helonias dioica, Pursh.) 
Uvularia perfoliata, Linn. 
_ grandiflora, Smzth. 
oo sessilifolia, Linn. 
Prosartes lanuginosa, Don. 
Streptopus amplexifolius, DC. 
— roseus, Michz. 


JUNCACES. 
Luzula campestris, DC. 
— pilosa, Willd. 
— parviflora, Desv. 
Juncus effusus, Linn. 
—_— filiformis, Linn. 
— balticus, Weild. 
— nodosus, Linn. 
~ debilis, Gray. 
(nodosus, var. multiflorus, Tor.) 
— scirpoides, Lam. 
( polycephalus, Michx., Tor. in 
part.) 
— paradoxus, E. Mey. 
(polycephalus, var. 2. Torr.) 
— acuminatus, Michz. 
— pelocarpus, E. Mey. 
— conradi, Tuckerm. 
— bufonius, Lznn. 
— stygius, Linn. 
— trifidus, Ln. 
— greenil, Oakes §- Tuckerm. 
_ gerardi, Loisel. 
— marginatus, Rostk. 
— tenuis, Weld. 


PONTEDERIACE. 


Pontederia cordata, Linn. 
Heteranthera reniformis, Ruzz 5 
Pav. 
Beat eraminea, Vaal. 


COMMELYNACEZ. 


tCommelyna angustifolia, Michz. 
Tradescantia virginica, Linn, 


XYRIDACEXZ. 
Xyris caroliniana, Wait. 


ERIOCAULONACEA. — 
Eriocaulon septangulare, With. 


CYPERACEZ. 


Cyperus flavescens, Linn. 

— diandrus, Zorr. 

— nuttallii, Torr. 

— inflexus, MuAl. 

= michauxianus, Schult. 

— strigosus, Linn. 

— repens, Ell. 

— filiculmis, Vahl. 

— erayli, Torr. 

— dentatus, Zorr. 

— schweinitzil, Torr. 

— ovularis, Torr. 

— retrofractus, Torr. 
Dulichium spathaceum, Pers. 
Fuirena squarrosa, Michz. 

var. pumila, Torr. 
Eleocharis palustris, R. Br. 

~ olivacea, Torr. 

—_ rostellata, Torr. 

— intermedia, Schult. 

— obtusa, Schult. 

— tuberculosa, R. Br. 

— acicularis, R. Br. 

—— melanocarpa, Torr. 

— tenuis, Schule. 

— pygmeza, Torr. 
Hemicarpha subsquarrosa, Nees. 

(Sczrpus subsquarrosus, Muhl.) 
Scirpus planifolius, Muhi. 

—_ subterminalis, Torr. 

— cespitosus, Linn, 

— debilis, Pursh. 

_ triqueter, Linn. 

— torreyi, Olney. 

(nwcronatus, Torr., not of Linn.) 
== lacustris, Linn. 

— maritimus, Linn. 


atagivt 


j 
, 
} 
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Scirpus maritimus, var. fluviatilis, | Carex rosea, Schk. 


Torr. 
_ atrovirens, Muhl. 
— brunneus, Muhl. 
— — eriophorum, Michz. 
— . lineatus, Michz. 
Eriophorum alpinum, Lznn. 
_— vaginatum, Linn. 
_ polystachyon, Lenn. 
— angustifolium, Roth. 
Fimbristylis spadicea, Vahd. 


_ Isolepis capillaris, Rem. g- Schult. 
Trichelostylis mucronulata, Torr. 


Rhynchogpora alba, Vahl. 


=~ eapillacea, Torr. 


— fusca, Rem. §& Schult. 


— _ gracilenta, Gray. 

— — glomerata, Vahl. 

—  cephalantha, Gray. 
Cladium mariscoides, Torr. 
Scleria reticularis, Méchz. 

— laxa, Torr. 

— triglomerata, Miche. 

a pauciflora, Muh. 

— verticillata, MuAl. 


~ Carex dioica, Linn. 


_ pauciflora, Lightf. 
— _ polytrichoides, Muhl. 
a willdenovii, Schk. 
— steudelii, Kth. 
_ backii, Boott. 
— bromoides, Schk. 
— siccata, Dew. 
oo sartwellii, Dew. 
— teretiuscula, Good. 

* — paniculata, Lenn. 
os decomposita, - Muh. 
— vulpinoidea, Micha. 
— stipata, Muhl. 
— alopecoidea, Tuckerm. 
— sparganioides, Muwhl. 
— cephalophora, Muh. 
— _muhlenbergii, Schk. 


_— retroflexa, Muhl. 


chordorhiza, Ehrz. 


— gracilis, Ehrh. 


(disperma, Dew.) 


= trisperma, Dew. 


tenuiflora, Wahl. 
canescens, Linn. 


— deweyana, Schw. 
— stellulata, Good. 


sychnocephala, Carey. 
scoparia, Schk. 
‘var. lagopodioides, Torr. 


— festucacea, Schk. 
— straminea, Schk. 


rigida, Good. 


_— torta,; Boott. 


vulgaris, Fries. 
(cespitosa, Good. & Amer. auth. 
not of Linn.) 


— stricta, Lam. 


(angustata, Boott.) 


_— aquatilis, Wakd. 
— erinita, Lam. 

— limosa, Linn. 

— buxbaumii, Wahl. 
— aurea, Nutt. 

—_ livida, Welld. 

— tetanica, Schk. 
— crawel, Dew. 

— granularis, Muh. 


pallescens, Linn. 


_— conoidea, Schk. 
— grisea, Wahl. 


(laxiflora, Schk., not of Lam.) 


= davisii, Torr. g- Schw. 
a formosa, Dew. 
— gracillima, Schw. 
— virescens, Muh. 
— triceps, Micha. 
— plantaginea, Lam. 
— careyana, Dew. 
* retrocurva, Dew. 


digitalis, Welld. 
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Carex anceps, Walid. e 
oligocarpa, Schk. 
eburnea, Boott. 
pedunculata, Muhl. 
umbellata, Schk. 
nove-anglie, Scho. 
pennsylvanica, Lam. 
pubescens, Muhl. 
miliacea, Muhl. 
scabrata, Schw. 
arctata, Boott. 
debilis, Michz. 
flexilis, Rudge. 
flava, Zznn. 
ederi, Ehrh. 
filiformis, Lenn. 
lanuginosa, Michz. 
vestita, Weld. 
halseyana, Dew. 

(striata, Torr., not of Michx.) 
aristata, R. Br. 
striata, Micha. 

(trichocarpa, Muhl.) 
pseudo-cyperus, Ln. 
hystricina, Willd. 
tentaculata, Muhi. 
intumescens, Rudge. 
grayil, Carey. 
follizulata, Linn. 
subulata, Michz. 
lupulina, Mul. 
squarrosa, Linn. 
retrorsa, Schw. 
schweinitzii, Dew. 
vesicaria, Linn. 
monila, T'ckerm. 
bullata, Schk. 
ampullacea, Good. 

var. utriculata, Carey. 
cylindrica, Schw. 
oligosperma, Michz. 
longirostris, Torr. 


[Severe 


GRAMINEZ. — 

Leersia oryzoides, Swartz. 
virginica, Willd. 
Zizamia aquatica, Linn. 
Alopecurus pratensis, Lenn. 

geniculatus, Linn. 
var. aristulatus, Torr. 
Phleum pratense, Linn. 
Phalaris arundinacea, Linn. 
canariensis, Lznn. 
Holcus lanatus, Linn. . 
Hierochloa borealis, Rem. § Schult. 
alpina, Rem. g Schult. 
Anthoxanthum odoratum, Lina. 
Paspalum leve, Michz. 
setaceum, Michz. 
Milium effusum, Zznn. 
Panicum sanguinale, Linn. 
glabrum, Gaud. 
filiforme, Lam. 
crus-galli, Zinn. 
virgatum, Linn. 
latifolium, Zinn. 
clandestinum, Linn. 
xanthophysum, Gray. 
capillare, Linn. 
depauperatum, Muhd. 
dichotomum, Linn. 
verrucosum, MuAl. 
agrostoides, Spreng. 
prolificum, Lam. 
Pennisetum glaucum, R. Br. 
viride, R. Br. 
Cenchrus tribuloides, Linn. 
Oryzopsis asperifolium, Micha. 
melanocarpa, Muhl. 
canadensis, Torr. 
Stipa avenacea, Linn. 
Aristida dichotoma, Michz. 
gracilis, Eli. 
Muhienbergia diffusa, Schreb. 
willdenovii, Trin. 
sylvatica, Torr. § Gr. 
sobolifera, Trin. 


— 


| —  reptans, Micha. 


—  michauxii, Kth. 
‘| Glyceria fluitans, R. Br. 
—  acutiflora, Torr. 


loo ene iwthow yd 


_ (Prichodium eee sitio — — aquatica, Smzth. 
— stricta, Willd, —  nervatay Trine» 
= canina, ‘Linn. eer — elongata, Trin. — 
., Brachyelytrum aristatum, Beauv. | — canadensis, Zrin. 
* Calamagrostis : canadensis, goer. | — pallida, Zrim 
SB — confinus, Willd. ‘| (Poa dentata, Torr.) 
Bes wigs msa, Gray.) ———-| Dactylis: glomerata, iaverceletith 
age ‘chic tapaiiat° ‘| Bromus secalinus, Linn. 
BS asin brane ie: 2 tiatus, sna 
ge Phragmites communis, Trin. —  kalmii, Gray. 
__—— Elleusine indica, Gert. mr (purgans, Torr., not of Linn.) 
- Spartina eynosuroides, Willd. — sterilis, Ln. 
; — __ juncea, Willd. Keleria pennsylvanica, DC. 
ae alterniflora, Lois. — - truncata, Torr. 
Bouteloua racemosa, Lag. | Festuca duriuscula, Linn. 
ee Aira flexuosa, Linn. _— tenella, Willd. 
-— atropurpurea, Wahl. — nutans, Willd. 
— cespitosa, Linn. — elatior, Linn. 
Trisetam molle, Kth. (es pratensis, Huds. 
~ Avena pennsylvanica, Linn. | Diplachne fascicularis, Beawv. 
= striata, Micha. Uniola gracilis, Miche. a 
_ Arrhenatherum avenaceum, Beawv.| Lolium perenne, Linn. 
Danthonia spicata, Beawv. Triticum repens, Linn. 
Tricuspis seslerioides, Torr. — caninum, Linn. 
Uralepis purpurea, Nutt. Elymus virginicus, Linn. 
var. aristulata. — canadensis, Lz. 
(U. aristulata, Nutt.) —  villosus, MuAl. 
Poa annua, Linn. — hystrix, Linz. 
— laxa, Henke. Andropogon nutans, Linn. 
_— trivialis, Linn. —  scoparius, Muhl. 
: — _i pratensis, Linn. —  fureatus, Mul. 
— compressa, Linn. — _ virginicus, Linn. 


— _ pungens, Nuit. . — macrourus, Michx. 


—  capillaris, Linn. 


EQUISETACEZ. 


Equisetum arvense, Linz. 
sylvaticum, Linn. 
limosum, Linn. 
hyemale, Linn. - 
variegatum, Scleich. 
scirpoides, Micha. 


FILICES. 
Polypodium vulgare, Linn. 


— phegopteris, Linn. 
dryopteris, Linn. 
Struthiopteris germanica, Willd. 
, Allosorus gracilis, Pres?. 

Pteris aquilina, Linn. 

Platyloma atropurpurea, I. Sm. 
Adiantum pedatum, Linn. 
Doodia virginica, Presl. 
Woodwardia angustifolia, Smith. 


Scolopendrium officinarum, Smith. 


Asplenium trichomanes, Linn. 
ebeneum, Azt. 
angustifolium, Micha. 
= ruta-muraria, Lznn. 
— thelypterioides, Micha. 
filix-femina, R. Br. 
Antigramma rhizophylla, I. Sm. 
Aspidium marginale, Swartz. 
goldianum, Hook. 
cristatum, Swartz. 
dilatatum, Swartz. 

_ thelypteris, Swartz. 
— noveboracense, Willd. 
= acrostichoides, Swartz. 
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hexagonopterum, Michz. 
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Onoclea sensibilis, Linn. 
Woodsia ilvensis, R. Br. 
obtusa, Torr. 

* — — glabella, R. Br. 
Cystopteris bulbifera, Bernh. 
fragilis, Bernh. 
Dicksonia pilosiuscula, Wzlld. 
Osmunda claytoniana, Linn. 
cinnamomea, Linn. 
spectabilis, Wild. 
Lygodium palmatum, Sw. 
Ophioglossum vulgatum, Linn. 
Botrychium virginicum, Swartz. 
lunarioides, Swartz. 
simplex, Hitchcock. 


LYCOPODIACE. 


Lycopodium selago. 
lucidulum, Michz. 
inundatum, Linn. 

var. alopecuroides, Tuckerm. 
annotinum, Linz. 
obscurum, Linn. 
clavatum, Linn. 
complanatum, Linn. 

Selaginella.rupestris, Spring. 

apus, Spring. 


SALVINACEZ. 


tSalvinia natans, Welld. 
Azolla caroliniana, Wild. 


ISOETACEZ. 


Isoétes lacustris, Linn. 


LIST 


OF 


MINERALS, GROLOGICAL SPECIMENS AND FOSSILS, 


AppEep To THE COLLECTION DURING 1847 AND 1848 ; 


WITH A 


MEMORANDUM OF PROF. HALL, AS TO THE ADDITIONS MADE 
TO THE PALZONTOLOGICAL CABINET SINCE APRIL 11, 1848. 


[Senate, No. 20.] 5 
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Pe Howe's Cave, Schoha ie county. ‘Presented by Mr. 

Be “parent Wot! a i iS 
—- Gesu, from Cayuga county. Presented by Mr. ArzEn. 

i Maenetic mon orz, from Barton’s mine, Moriah, Essex county. Pre- 

3 ~~ Behted by Mr. Barron. 

: Hyauire, from Essex county. "Presented by Gzorez Ww. Lirrrie. 


Caxcaneous 5 SPAR, from Essex county. Presented by G. Ww. Lirrie. 
PErnoLeum 7 FAYOSITE, ‘from Erie county. Presented by Mrs. ANGEL. 


a a Scuont (black), from Essex ‘county. Presented by. J. w. Tavton. 
Quarta (crystallized), “ae. Schoharie county. Presented by J. W. 
4 . _Tayzor. 


Pccinscnk SPAR (3), from Rossie. Nines by J. w. Tayzor. 


1848. 


Quartz crysTat, from Rensselaer county. Presented by Gzorce Vai, 
Dog-roorH spar, from Cheshire, Ontario county. Presented by Israzn 
ParsHaL. 
Buve cxay, from Cheshire, Ontario county. Presented by I. PazsHatt. 
S.Are containing mon pyrites, from Bainbridge, Chenango county. 
Presented by Ezra I. Cuvrcu. 
_  €tay containing rep oxive oF ion, from Bainbridge, Chenango county. 
i Presented by E. I. Cuunrcu. 
Qvazrz, from Leyden, Lewis county. Presented by Asa Francis. 
CARBONATE OF LIME, in six-sided tables, obtained in blasting a tunnel for 
the Hudson Railroad, at Anthony’s Nose. 
~ This truly magnificent specimen, and almost unique, as the vein 
was extreniely small, is presented by Joun E. Henry, Engineer 
on the above Road. 


CxRBONATE oF Lime (crystallized), from the saine ldeality. Presented 
by Pizrre Van Cortianpr. 
Limonite (hematite), 5 Specimens, from Copake, Columbia county. 


a 


Inon pynires, from Lewis, Essex county. Presented by Jacoz Sancenr. 


‘ . a 


GEOLOGICAL, INCLUDING FOSSILS. = 


1847. 


Trap Rock, from Essex county. Presented by Georce W. Lirtte. 
Cay concretions, from Schoharie county. Presented by J. W.Tayxox. 


Cast of Isoreius cicas, from Trenton falls. Presented by J. W. Tay- 
LOR. 


Favosrres GoTHLANDICA (the cells filled with petroleum), from Erie 
county*. Presented by Mrs. AncEL. 


Arrypa timitaris, from limestone above the Marcellus shales, from 
Springport, Cayuga county. Presented by Mr. Auten. 


FavositEs GOTHLANDICA (cells partially open), from the Onondaga lime- 
stone. Presented by IsrarL PaRsHALL. 


Orrnoceras? from limestone in the Marcellus shales, from Lenox, 
Madison county. 


1848. 


Granite, from Haverstraw, Rockland county. Presented by J. S. 
Convers. ; 


MEMORANDUM. 


Since the Catalogue of Fossils of the Lower Silurian Rocks, in 
the Collection of Paleontology, was completed, I have added three 


casts of species described in the first volume of the Paleontology 
of New-York : 


1. A cast of Lichas (Platynotus) trentonensis. 


The original was found at Cincinnati, Ohio. Fragments of the same 
have been found in the Trenton limestone of New-York. 


2. A cast of a very perfect specimen (young) of Isotelus gigas. 


3. A cast - the spinous processes of the tail of Cerawrus pleureran- 
emus. 


The original is of a very large individual, and very perfectly pre- 
served. 


* Also noticed under the list of Minerals. 


‘T have also added a cast of the skull and one lower jaw of the 
Castoroides oe The original w was found near Clyde in Wayne 
county, N.Y. ay He 


In addition to the abeve, I have hdded to the otlenion in pale-" 
ontology, from the Trenton limestone : 3 
_ One new species of PaL£opuycus. 
An undescribed marine plant belonging to a new genus. 
Two specimens of Tellinomya nasuta. 
Several perfect specimens of Tellinomya dubia. 


«« perfect specimens of Modiolopsis mytiloides. 


“good specimens of Plewrotomaria lenticularis. 
i x of Bucania punctifrons. 
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of Bucania tricarinata. 


2 - ae of Cyrtolites compressus, 


. Good specimens of Holopea obliqua. 
A new species of the genus SuBuLitEs. 


One or two new species of EnpocEras. 


{n all, fifty specimens have been added to those previously in the 
cases from the Trenton limestone. Besides these, several hundred 
specimens of different species have been obtained (from the same 
rock); but as they are not better than those previously in the 
collection, I have not placed them in the cases, and chop remain 
packed in boxes for future disposition. 


From the Clinton group some very interesting specimens have 
been obtained, showing the existence of sea beaches with the tracks 
or trails of marine animals upon the sand. At least one hundred 
specimens, containing fossils, have been added from this group. 
Among these are perfect specimens of the Pentamerus oblongus ; 
several species of Arrypa, and others which are undescribed. 4 
may add, that the number of species of fossils in this group has 
been more than doubled by the collections made during the past 
season. 


From the Niagara group, there have been added a considerable 
number of corals : at least twenty undescribed species have been 
added during the past summer. About twenty specimens of Caryo- 


crinus ornatus; specimens of Hypanthocrinus decorus; Ichthyo rin 
levis ; two species of SrePHANOcRINUS, and fragments of other 
species, have been collected. Among the Bracutopopa, about 


fifteen species have been added ; of a large part of which, there are 
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from ten to twenty specimens of each species. Among Trilobites, — x 


two specimens of Lichas (Platynotus) boltoni, several of Phacops 
limulurus, several of Calymene niagarensis, and one perfect speci- 
men of Bumastis barriensis, have been added. ‘When there are 
duplicates, the best specimens have been selected for the Cabinet,. 
and the others remain packed, or in drawers, subject to further 
direction. 


From the Pentamerus-galeatus limestone and Delthyris shaly 
limestone, a considerable number of good specimens have been 
added to the collection. These are chiefly of the BRacuiopopa, of 
the genera Lingula, Leptena, Orthis, Delthyris and Atrypa. A 
considerable number of Corals have likewise been added, but these 
are almost entirely of undescribed species. The same remark will 
apply to the greater part of all species from these rocks, and there- 
fore no detailed catalogue of names can be given at the present 
time. 


From the Onondaga-salt group, I have added several specimens 
of a large fossil shell allied to the Me@atopon, being the only fossil 
shell of this character yet known in our Silurian beds. A new 
species of Pentamerus, two of Murchisonia, and one or two of 
Pleurotomaria have been added from the same group. The oc. 
currence of these fossils is very interesting, inasmuch as this group 
is nearly destitute of fossils throughout the State, with the exception 
of a single locality. 


A large number of specimens have been collected from the 
Onondaga and Corniferous limestones. These are mostly of un- 
described species; and I have had no time to unpack the boxes, 
and can only report them as ready for arrangement and description. 


A complete catalogue of the fossils and geological specimens of 
the Medina sandstone, Clinton group, Niagara group and Onon- 


daga Salt group, will be furnished to the Regents for the next 
Report. 


JAMES HALL. 


CATALOGUE 


HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTION, 


IN THE 


STATE CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
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HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTION. 
i 1847. 
FROM JOHN F. JENKINS, OF NORTH-SALEM, WESTCHESTER CO. 
A Mar of the Town of North-Salem, on rollers. Executed by the Donor. 
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1848. 


FROM WILLIAM CASE, OF CANANDAIGUA. 


InpIAN PIPE, found four miles south of the village of Canandaigua. 


me FROM JOHN M‘GILLIS, OF ST. JOHNS, CANADA EAST. 


Remarns of the Gate Posts of Fort William Henry, at the head of Lake 
George. The fort was erected in 1755, and taken and 
destroyed by Montcalm in 1756. The posts (of cedar) were 
dug up in 1837, by the direction of William Caldwell, the 
owner of the ground, and have to this time been preserved 
in his office. 


FROM THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


A piece oF MARBLE (from Maryland), of the corner stone of the Wa- 
shington National Monument, laid July 4, 1848. Presented 
by them to the State of New-York. 


FROM T. ROMEYN BECK. 


INDIAN ARROW-HEAD (hornstone), found at Lake George. 


FROM EDWIN CROSWELL. 
Correr Mexican Boms sHELL, taken from the battle ground of Buena 
Vista, by Lieut. EastERLy, U.S. Army. 
Correr Mexican crare suor, taken from the battle ground of Buena 
Vista, by Lieut. Easrerty, U.S. Army. 
CANNON BALL, found in excavating in front of the site of the ancient 
Fort Orange, Albany. 


ea. 


1, 


' 


ll. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
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‘Ga-né-ga-tah (Stonz monTaR), used by the Senecas for pounding 


corn, pulverizing roots, etc. Sandstone. Found near Al- 
len’s Hill, Ontario county, May 9, 1843. 


. STONE PESTLE, found at, Jack’s Reef, Onondaga county. 


STonE PESTLE, found in the town of Middlebury, Wyoming co. 
Stone cuisEL, from Groveland Livingston county. 

Sroxe cuiset. Fort Hill, town of Seneca, Ontario county. 
Stone cutsez. Town of Coventry, Genesee county. 


Srone cHiszL. Ontario county: — 7. 


. Stone cuiseL, used for chipping out coal. Fort Hill, town of Se- 


neca, Ontario county. ; 


. Stone cHIsEL, from Auburn, Ontario county. 
. Srone cuisEL. Used by the Iroquois in felling trees. Fire was 


applied near the. root of the tree, and the chisel was:used 
to. cut out: the coal; after which, fire was again applied. 
The chisel and fire were also used to: hollow out wooden 
vessels. From Tonawanda, Genesee county. 


Sronz cHisez. From the town of Coventry, Genesee county. 

Stone cuiseL. From Mendon, Monroe county. 

Srone cHIsEL. From Allen's Hill, Ontario county. 

Srone cuiset. From Mendon, Monroe county. 

Strong cuisez. From Coventry, Genesee county. 

Stone couce. Found near Leroy, Genesee county. ~ 
Spear-HEaD (chert). Found at, Fort Hill, Seneca, Ontario county. 
Arrow-HEaD. Town of Seneca, Ontario county. 

Arnow-neap. Town of Chili, Monroe county. 

Arrow-neap. Fort, Hill, Ontario county, 


INDIAN KNIFE (chert), used for skinning deer. Found near Avon 
at the site of Little Beard’s town, Livingston county. 
Tomanawk, found by the skeleton of an Indian, near Lima,. Li- 

vingston county. 


Tomanawk, found by the skeleton of an Indian at Mendon, 
county. 


Monroe 


Tomanawx. Town of Lima, Livingston county, 


TomaHawk. Town of Ledyard, Cayuga. county. 


26. 


a7. 


; - 


29. 


31. 
32. 


42. 


43, 


—— ° ee 


Brass KETTLE, taken from an Indian grave at the site of the old 
Indian village of Gd-nun-da-sa-ga, near Geneva, 1840. 

Part of a Gun tock and Rirze Barre found by the skeleton of an 
Indian, in the, town of Mendon, Monroe county, 

Heap, of a Ga-ne-ak or Wax cius, fastened into the head of a club, 
by a thong or withe. Ledyard, Cayuga county. 

Yuh-tah-gun-he-a-tah. Geh-weh, or Moccasuy NEEDLE, (bone, of the 
deer). Used by the ‘Mound Builders,” and also by the, 
Troquois. Found at Fort Hill, near Leroy, N. Y. — 


. Stone Tuze (of variegated limestone). Town of Springpor', Ca- 


yuga county. A relic of the “ Mound Builders,” and not 
of the Iroquois. Similar tubes, some of which are fifteen 
inches in length, are found in the Ohio mounds, 
Sronz amuLeT. ‘Tonawanda, Genesee county. 
INDIAN NECKLACE of TEETH, found near the skeleton of an Indian. 
Genesee valley, near Avon, Livingston. county. 


. A-so-gwa-ta, or CLay PirE, from Aurora, Cayuga county. 


. Fronr part of the sown of a pire (similar to. those found in the 


_ Ohio mounds). ‘Lima, Livingston county. 


. Fracment of Ga-jeh, or EarTHen sastn. Fort Hill, near Leroy, 


Genesee county; with a tooth found in the same place. 


. Porrery, affected by water. Fort Hill. 
. Gus-to-weh. HEAD DRESS. Seneca — Iroquois. 


. Ga-neah, or Wan cLuB. A. species used in the War Dance. Seneca 


— Jroquois. 


. Inpran caLumet. From the West (imperfect). 


. Leaven cross. Found near the Tonawanda Council House, Ge- 


nesee county, October, 1849. : 


- Fragment of the romsrone of Repyacxet,. found upon his grave, 


four miles from Buffalo. The stone is mutilated by travel- 
lers. 
Fragment (slag?) taken from the fireplace of the old picket enclo- 
sure of Kon-non-da-sa-sa, at the foot of the Genesee lake, in 
1845. This picket was destroyed by General Sullivan. 
Srus. of the palisade at the gate or opening of the above picket 
enclosure. Found November 21, 1848. 


| Le ean a 
ADDITIONAL. DON. ATION S RECEIVED FROM MR. MORGAN, 
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44, Fracmenr of an Inptan pire. Monroe county. ’ 

45. A-se-qua-tah, or Cuay pire, taken from a Seneca burial place near 
Lima, Livingston county, 1848. 

46. Arrow-HEap. ‘Mendon, Monroe county. 

47. Arrow-HEap. Mendon, Monroe county. 

48, Anrow-nEap of copper. Bend of the Honeoye creek, Monroe co. 


49, Part of a GUN-BARREL, from an Indian bargigg ground, Ball farm, 
Monroe county. : 


BY PURCHASE OF WILLIAM H.C. HOSMER, OF AVON (LIVINGS- - 
TON COUNTY). 


1, Inp1an arrow-HEaps (6), picked up in ploughed fields in the vicinity 
: of Avon. 


2. INDIAN ARROW-HEADS of small size, used by Indian boys in killing 
birds and inferior game (9). These arrows were inserted 
into the split end of tough wooden shafts, and fastened at 
the notches with ligatures of sinew or string bark. 


3. INDIAN ARRoW-HEADs (4), found on a plain near Fort Niagara, and 
of greater antiquity than those of flint formation. 


4, INDIAN ARRow-HEADS (2), found on the farm of Timothy Hosmer, in 
the town of Porter, Niagara county, near the Lake shore ; 
one of them curiously twisted. 


~ 


5. A HATCHET-SHAPED FLINT, obtained from Col. Jewett of Lockport. 


6. BRoKEN ARROW-HEADS. 


7. STONE DEERSKIN-pREssERS, found on the farm of Mr. Hurlburt, in 
the northeast part of the town of Avon. 


8. STonE DEERSKIN-pREssER, found on the farm of J eptha Wilber, Avon. 


9. SronE DEERSKIN-pREssER, found on the farm of James Wadsworth, 
near Borley’s mill in the bend of the Conesus outlet, town 
of Livonia, Livingston county. The place where they were 
found was called “Fort Hill” by the early settlers; and 


mound, trench and gateway were visible in the memory of 
men now living. 


10. Stone PESTLE, used in pounding maize; found on the farm of J. 
Wilber, Avon. 


Al. . ANCIENT STONE HATCHET of rude construction, found on the site of 
eS the old village of ‘Cannewangus (stinking waters), so called 
2a from its vicinity to the Mineral springs of Avon. After De 
Nonville’s invasion, the Indians removed to the west side of 

the Genesee. 


12. ANCIENT STONE PIPE-BOWLs (2), found in Rush, Monroe ae 


13. ANCIENT sTONE PIPE-BowLs, found near Fort Hill. I have never 
met with ruder specimens (W. H. C. H.). 

14, Cray pipE-steMs, found in the vicinity of Avon. 

16. (Cuay pIPE-STEMS, found in Mendon, Monroe county, near the site of 
the village known in the 17th century to the French, as 
“ Dyen-de-haak-doh,” or the Bend ; having been situated 
in an arm of the Hone-yah-yah (called by the Whites, Ho- 
neoye), or the place where the finger was left. The tradition 
is, that an Indian, while gathering strawberries on its banks, 
was bitten by a copperhead on one of his fingers; and that 
to prevent a spread of the venom, he severed it from his 
hand with a hatchet. 


16. Fracments of ANCIENT poTTERY, picked up at various points in the 
Valley of the Genesee. 


17. Ancient porrery found by me, together with a paint stone, in a 
mound of the Yemassees, near the ocean beach at San 
Pablo, on St. John’s River, Florida. I send it, that a com- 
parison may be instituted between the handiwork of the 
Northern and Southern tribes. ns 

18, SrEEL HATCHET, found on the Wilber farm ( Avon), in an old grave. 

19. Bonzs, etc. taken from an Indian grave near Fort Niagara. 

90. SworD-BELT PLATE, found near Cannewangus landing, by a work- 
man_on the Canal, many feet below the surface ; together 
with Human bones, and a fragment of a military coat that 
crumbled on exposure to the air. It is perforated by a bullet. 
It bears the inscription, ‘104, New-Brunswick Regiment,” 
surmounted by the English crown. Some luckless British 
soldier, taken in some distant expedition of the conquering 
Iroquois, may have been the victim of Indian warfare. 


9). Sronz mmpLEments, found on the farm of William Wadsworth near 
Fowlerville bridge, York, Livingston county. 


92. Paint stone referred to in No. 17. The bottom of the stone, when 
discovered, was red with vermilion or some of the coloring 
matters. 
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28, Linaint okoes, of Miteae hapa; reeling tb HRM Ofte Je. 
> ¥aits'; wind a bone rifle charger, found ina field that isknown = 
jf song as “The Place of Bones. » This field lies at the 
foot of a wooded Tidge, in view of the village of Avon, and ; 
is supposed by Colonel Sronz and myself to have been the . 
 gseené of cunflict between De Nonville and the Senecas, 

_ though my friend O. H. Mazsnatu is of a different opinion. 

A few years since, I was in possession of a skull picked 

up on the battle ground, with a bullet hole through the os 

frontis. My father, when the ground - was first ploughed, 

picked up a dagger ‘with the arms of Louis XIV stamped 

on the finely wrought blade. It remained in his possession 

‘many years, and then Was either stolen Or lost. 


94. Frenci Axés, found at an old Jesuit station on the Mendon road. 


25. Frencn axes, found on the site of a village near the dividing line 
between Avon and Lima, supposed by O. H. Marsuaut and 
myself to have been a famous town known to the Jesuits in 
the 17th century as Dyiu-don-sot, or village at the spring. 
Presented to me by O. H. M. 


26. Decoy Fisu, used by the Saginaw Indians, Michigan, in winter. 
They drop the decoy through the holes cut in the ice, to 
entice the trout from his watery lair below. As he approaches 
the surface, the expert spearman on the watch easily secures 
the prize. 


27. Fragments of FIRE-aRMs, picked up on the supposed battle ground 
of De Nonville. 


28. Cannon Bat found by workmen, while building a bridge at Little- 
ville, across the Conesus, four or five feet below the bed of 
the stream, 


29. TseTH of animats, etc, found in an Indian burial place near the 
banks of the Genesee. 
30. Larce arrow-HEAD and sToNE DEERSKIN-DRESSER, found on the farm 


of F. M. Cutler, in a field south of Gore brook, Avon, bound 
with bark cord of Indian manufacture. 


31, Heavy par oF Leap, stamp still visible ; knife point ; fragment of a 
skull; stone deerskin-dresser, and fragments of brazen 
implements, found in graves in a sidehill on the farm of 
Richard Wilber, Avon. A bone cross, to use his expression, 
“lined and specked,” was also found, but either lost or stolen. 
Below the depth penetrated by the ploughshare,: ashes, 
charcoal, and charred kernels of maize are discovered in this 
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hill of burial. The cross would indicate that it was for- 
merly a Jesuit station. Next spring, the field, now a stubble, 
will be ploughed, and I shall spend two or three days in 
investigating the antiquities of the place. 


32. Beans of red pipe stone ; bone elegantly polished ; glass ; variegated 
shell, and brass and copper, found at different points of 
Indian occupancy in the Genesee valley. 


33. A SECTION oF A cIRCLE, perforated near the rim with holes ; fragment 
of some unknown implement of red pipe stone, neatly cut 
and polished; and a darge bead with a human head on one 
side of it, delicately carved and exquisitely proportioned : 
found in the old burial place of Cannewangus—that part of 
it now embraced by the highway leading from Albany to 
Buffalo, and disinterred by the plow, together with two 
skeletons, by two men repairing the road. 


/ 


Zz , - 
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- Communications from Lewis H. Morgan, Esq. of Rochester. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER DATED OCTOBER 31, 1848. 


«‘'Tize vestiges of our Indian predecessors are very limited, and the utmost 
efforts of a single person would accumulate but a small cabinet. Numerous 
individuals in the State, however, have fugitive specimens, which singly have 
no particular interest, but which if accumulated would become valuable. 
There is every reason to believe that most of these would be cheerfully sur- 
rendered to a general cabinet, such as the Board of Regents propose to found 
under the patronage of the State, as an adjunct to that of Natural History. 
Such a collection, in the course of time, would enlarge into a respectable and 
interesting cabinet, and in after years would assume a deeply attractive cha- 
racter. If the specimens in our museums and private cabinets were at once 
brought into one collection, they would excite universal surprise by their 
variety and singularity. Such a cabinet would, it is true, contain but little to 
instruct; would seem to enlarge but slightly the bounds of human knowledge, 
yet it would be all it pretended— a memento of the Red Race who preceded 
us. If the scholar of after years should ask of our age an account of our 
predecessors, such a collection would be the most acceptable answer it could 
render. It would enable the Red Race to speak for itself through these silent 
memorials. As a private citizen, I feel personally indebted to the Board for 
taking this enterprise under their protection and patronage, and will not only 
willingly contribute what little I have, to promote the object, but will aid, so 
far as I may be able, in other ways. 

‘Allow me to suggest that W. H. C. Hosm=r, of Avon, Livingston county, 
has a small collection. Perhaps, if applied to, he would be willing to place it 
at the disposal of the Regents. J. V. H.Cuarx, Esq. of Manlius, Onondaga 
county, has devoted considerable attention to Indian matters, and I presume 
has some specimens. CuHarues P. AVERY, of Owego, Judge of the county, 
has some Indian relics. Mr. ArTweELt, of Lima, Livingston county, has a 
pipe of black pottery, very large and perfect. It is the most perfect specimen 
of Indian pottery I have ever seen. Dr. Francis Moors, of Livingston 
county, now a resident of this city, has a stone or marble pipe of singular 
workmanship. I enclose drawings of these two pipes, which I made when I 
saw them in 1846. Dr. Spracue, of Pavilion, Genesee county, has also a 
stone vessel of singular design.”’ 


[Senate, No. 20. ] 6 
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INDIAN PIPE OF BLACK EARTHEN (actual size), taken from an Indian 
grave near Lima, Livingston county : now in possession of Mr. A'r- 
WELL. In hardness it resembles stone. 
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To the Honorable the Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New-York. 


Tus undersigned submits, with the specimens of Indian Art, herewith 
presented to the State “ Historical and Antiquarian Collection,” the 
following Report upon their names and localities: i 

But few remains of the skill and industry of our predecessors have 
come down to us, to illustrate the era of Indian occupation. The 
low state of the most useful arts among them detracts greatly from 
the interest with which the scanty vestiges of their civilization would 
otherwise be invested. Such specimens as we discover are rude to 
the last degree in their construction, and bespeak a social condition 
of extreme simplicity. Still there is no condition of man, however 
rude, in which he is not surrounded by mementoes of his handy- 
work. The possession of the thinking principle, and of the human 
form, render existence without work impossible. Artificial con- 
trivances are inseparable from the social state; and when these 
specimens of human ingenuity are brought together, they unlock the 
social history of the people from whom they come. In this view 
especially, the artificial remains of our Indian predecessors, incon- 
siderable as they are in every ordinary sense, possess an intrinsic 
value, and should be sought out and preserved as the unwritten 
history of their social existence. 

The establishment of an Indian Cabinet, under the shadow of the 
State Geological Collection, is by no means a barren or unpromising 
enterprise. There is not in our Republic an Indian Collection which 
fully and fairly illustrates the condition of the arts among our Indian 
races. It is much clearer that there should be such a Cabinet, than 
that it can be collected; and as to the feasibility of the enterprise, it 
is at least worthy of the effort. The fugitive specimens are suffi- 
ciently numerous for a respectable foundation, and new relics will 
be constantly exhumed for centuries to come. 

The remains of Indian art which are found scattered over, and 
entombed within, the soil of New-York, are of two distinct kinds, 
and to be ascribed to widely different periods. The first class belong 
to the Ante-Columbian period, as it is denominated by Indian scholars; 
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or the era of the “ Mound Builders,” whose defensive works, mounds, 
and sacred enclosures are scattered so profusely throughout the West, 
especially in the State of Ohio, in which they have their fullest 
development. The remains of this period indicate a semi-civilization 
of the most imposing character, and also a considerable development 


_ of the art of agriculture. Exclusive of the mounds and enclosures, 


they have left implements of copper and chert, of stone, porphyry 
and earthen, some of which are elaborately and ingeniously wrought. 


‘We have in various parts of our State many trench enclosures, or 


Fort Hills, as they are popularly called, which belong to the same 
era, and to the same system of works as those constructed by the 
“ Mound Builders” of Ohio and the Mississippi valley. Within these 
enclosures, and in their immediate vicinity, artificial remains are 
always discovered. 

With the second period, we may in our State connect the name of 
the Iroquois. It will also include the remains of the fugitive races, who, 
since the extermination of the “ Mound Builders,” have displaced each 
other in succession until the period of the Iroquois commenced. 
The remains of this last period are extremely rude, and in themselves 
barren of interest; but as they stand connected with the Iroquois, and 
illustrate their social condition, they become more attractive. We 
have reason to regard the Iroquois as the highest exemplification of 
the Red Man upon the Continent (except the Aztec race of Mexico), 
so far as we have positive knowledge. We stand with them in 
many interesting relations. With them terminated the jurisdiction 
of the Indian over New-York. They were our immediate predeces- 
sors in the territory, throughout its entire extent from the Hudson to 
Niagara, and from the St. Lawrence to the Chemung. We still 
speak their dialects in our geographical names.’ Their government 
and institutions were more accurately defined and systematic than 
those of any other Indian-race. Under the League, they acquired a 
supremacy over cotemporary nations, and produced a class of chiefs 
and warriors, which together have lifted the Troquois into a renown 
which no other Indian race in our Republic ever attained. What 
memento: of this race, whose “ Long House” was overthrown to 
make room for our own political structure, has the State preserved? 
Where are the visible memorials of their existence and of their oc- 
cupation? 

The present time which the Regents of the University have selected 
to lay the foundation of such an Indian Collection, is a most fortu- 
nate one. Within the past few years the Cabinet of Natural History 
has been founded, and has grown by natural enlargement into a great 
public attraction, An Indian Collection would be an interesting 


® 
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wing to the former; and in process of time, the two together may 


not be unworthy of comparison with the more universal collections = 
of the National Government at the Patent Office. Governments owe : 
it\to themselves, and to succeeding generations, to make these col- : 
lections; and there is no good reason why our own favored State 4 


should fail in her duty in this respect. . <P 

Without any further observations, which had perhaps better have 
been omitted, a few explanations will be made upon the names and 
localities of the specimens which accompany this report. 

The “Stone Mortar,” called in the dialect of the Senecas, a 
Ga-ne-ga-ta, is an Iroquois vessel; and was used for pounding corn, 
for pulverizing roots, barks, etc. for medicines, and for grinding 
mineral paint or red clay. Such are the uses for which, the Senecas 
affirm, the Stone Mortar was employed. It was found near Allen’s 
Hill in the county of Ontario, upon the farm of John C. Mather. 
The entire stone, which would weigh over 200 pounds, was buried 
in the ground even with the upper surface, and upon the shady side 
of an oak. On raising it from the ground, four cavities were found 
upon. the lower surface, much deeper than those upon the upper face, 
and worn into each other on the sides. As it was impossible to 
transport so large a stone, it was broken into two parts horizontally, 
and the upper part selected for preservation, it being the one last in 
use, and just as it was abandoned by the Senecas. This is the part 
which is presented. That it had been used for many years, is evi- 
dent from the fact that it was literally worn out upon the: lower 
face. The stone is the red and green sandstone of the Genesee. 

The “ Stone Pestle’? was found on the Seneca river in the county 
of Onondaga, at a place called the Reef. Pestles of this description 
are found very frequently in various parts of the State; from which ~ ; 
it is probable that wooden mortars were generally used for the same 
purposes, the stone mortar rarely ever being found. It may be well 
to add that the wooden mortar is still in use for pounding corn, 
among the Senecas and Cayugas, in the western-part of the State. 
They never resort to the mills of the white people, but each family 
has its wooden mortar. It is simply a cylinder of wood about a foot 
and a half in diameter, and three feet in length. In one end is 
formed a cavity of sufficient capacity to hold a peck of corn, in 
which, after being hulled. the corn is reduced to flour by wooden 
pounders about five feet in length. . 

There is also a smaller stone pestle, octagonal in shape, which was 
found in the county of Wyoming. It was in the use of a wagon- 
maker, for grinding paint. 

The Stone Chisel, Uh-ga-o-gwat-ha, is an Iroquois implement, 
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and was used for cutting trees. Fire was. applied at the foot of the 
- tree, and the Stone Chisel was then used to cut out the coal. By a 
repetition of this process, trees were felled and cut to pieces. 
Wooden vessels were also hollowed out by the same means, as the 
fire and the chisel were together their only substitute for the axe. 
The Stone Chisel is found in all parts of the State, and in great 
numbers. It will be noticed that among the specimens furnished 
there are two kinds, one of which have plane faces, but this pecu- 
-liarity affords no indication of the special uses for which they were 
designed. This implement was probably unknown to the “ Mound 
Builders,’ as it is not found in their works. 

The Stone Gouge is a different implement from the Chisel, but 
appears to have been designed for similar uses. Being convex upon 
one side, concave upon the other, and of greater length than the 
chisel, it is better adapted for hollowing out wooden vessels, and for 
giving to the basin thus formed a regular concavity. This specimen 
was found near Leroy, in the county of Genesee. ; 

Arrow Heads are so common from Maine to Oregon, that it is: 
scarcely necessary to refer to the specimens furnished. One of them 
is fashioned to revolve, on the same principle as the twist in the 
rifle barrel. It is well known that Indian arrows are feathered at the 
small end for the same purpose. It is not uncommon in Western 
New-York to find the places where these arrow heads were manu- 
factured, which is indicated by the fragments of chert which lay 
about in heaps. As the arrow heads are made by cleavage, it could 
easily be done without metallic instruments. They are found in the 
mounds of the west in large quantities, which sufficiently establishes: 
the great antiquity of the art. 

If we did not know’that the Iroquois never used the Spear (they 
have no word in their dialects for spear), it would be reasonable to 
infer that the large specimen was a Spear Head. Its size and 
weight preclude the idea that it was designed for an arrow. In the 
Ohio mounds, rows of similar chert heads have been found lying 
side by side like teeth, the row being about two feet long. This: 
has suggested the idea that they were set in a frame, and fastened 
with thongs, thus making a species of sword or war club. 

Knives of chert were also used by the Iroquois for skinning deer 
and other animals. The accompanying specimen was found near 
the site of De-o-nun-da-ga-a, or Little Beards Town, in the valley 
of Genesee, Livingston county. 

Among the Iroquois, as all other Indian races, the custom of 
burying with the dead certain articles which their mythology pre- 
scribed, has-been the means of preserving nearly all that remains of 
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journey of ten days from 
quently buried with the dead, guns, tomahawks, d arrow 
pipes, brass and earthen vessels containing corn, venison, etc.; and 


_ in general all the valuables of the deceased, as they would be needed — 


for the journey. Similar customs appear to have prevailed through- 
out the whole Indian Family. Among the specimens furnished are 
several which were found beside the skeletons of Indians. Three of 
the tour iron tomahawks were found buried in this manner. The 
brass kettle was taken from an Indian grave at the site of the old 
Indian village of Ga-nun-da-sa-ga, near Geneva, which was destroyed 
by General Sullivan in September 1779. It was thrown out by the 
ploughshare five years since, after having lain in the earth at least 
half a century. The gun lock, and portion of a rifle barrel, were 
also found beside the skeleton of an Indian in Mendon, Monroe 
county; the skeleton being in a sitting posture, with the gun barrel 
against the shoulder. 

One specimen of an oval stone, with a groove around its greatest 
length, is furnished. Stones of this description were set in the heads 
of war-clubs by means of thongs, and thus made formidable weapons. 

Perhaps the most singular relic in this little collection is the Moc- 
cason Needle. It was found at Fort Hill near Leroy in the county 
of Genesee, beside a skeleton very much decayed. The bone is from 
the deer, and taken near the fort. Similar bones are found in the 
Ohio mounds. The Iroquois used the same bone of the deer, and 
for the same purpose. In fact it is from the known use to which 
the Iroquois put.this bone, that we infer that the Mound Builders 
used it for similar purposes, and we thus establish an identity of art 
between them in moccason making. Of the people who constructed> 
the trench enclosures upon the hill tops in our State, we know 
nothing. Their works, although inferior in magnitude and different 
in style from the embankments and enclosures of the West, are 
nevertheless possessed of the same general features 3; and there 


reason to believe that they are the remains of the sam 
built the mounds. 


is every 


e people who 
The Iroquois know nothing of these trench en- 


closures. They disdain all connection with them, and all knowledge 
of their objects. Not even a tradition have they preserved con- 
cerning them. When the area within these enclosures is turned 
with the plow, fragments of pottery, of shells, and of human bones 
are found mingled with the soil; and net unfrequently stone pipes of 
singular design, implements, and ornaments are thus brought again 
into light. The Moccason Needle in question was found in this 


way. When this Fort Hill was first visited by the white man, trees 


earth to heaven after death. They conse- 
Le i Rie 
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were found growing on the embankment, the grains of which indi- 
cated from three to four hundred years. If, then, this bone needle 
was buried by those who made the work, it would give to it an an- 


‘tiquity of several hundred years. 


The “ Stone Tube” of variegated limestone is also a singular relic, 
and belongs likewise to the Ante-Columbian period. Similar tubes, 
and of the same limestone, some of which are~twelve or fourteen 


~ inches in length, have been found in the mounds of the West. The 


bore lessening in diameter, until it became at the neck about an 
eighth of an inch; the neck itself being flattened down into a sort 
of mouth piece. In what manner these tubes were bored, becomes an 
interesting inquiry. Specimens have been found partially bored, 
the work haying been left unfinished; in which cases the end of the 
bote terminated with a cone having its apex towards the mouth. 
This has led to the supposition that it was done with sand, and a 
reed made to revolve. To what use this singular implement was 
applied, it is impossible to say. It may have been a mere personal 
ornament. The specimen in question was found in the’ town of 
Springport, Cayuga county. poms 

Of the same character, in some respects, is the Amulet of Stone, 
or whatever it may be called. It was evidently bored in the same 
manner, and belongs to the same period. This was found at Tona- 
wanda, Genesee county, and was given to the writer by an Indian. 

The Necklace of teeth was discovered by the side of a skeleton 
near Avon, Livingston county, in excavating for the Genesee Valley 
Canal.” It is doubtless an Iroquois ornament. 

There is a great difference in the pottery, fragments of which are 


’ found in all parts of the State. “Some of it is coarse, and rudely 
‘ manufactured like the clay pipe from Aurora, Cayuga county; while 


other specimens are not only of a harder and firmer texture, but are 
worked with considerable-taste and skill, like the fragment of the 
bowl of a pipe, painted with a wolf’s head. This last was found 
near Lima, Livingston county. Whether this black pottery belongs 
to the Iroquois period, is a matter of ‘great doubt. It seems to be 
superior to any pottery, which we can with certainty ascribe to 
them. One of the two other specimens from Fort Hill near Leroy, 
is probably spurious; but this is not certain. 

In connection with these specimens are furnished a head dress, a 
light war club used in the dance, and a Calumet. The Gus-to-weh, 
or Head Dress, is a simple frame of splint, surmounted with a re- 
volving feather, inclining backward from the head. This revolving 
feather is the peculiar feature, and the characteristic of the Iroquois 
head dress. The specimen presented is not well preserved, or a fair 


representative, but it has done service in the Council House of the 
Senecas at Tonawanda. To this belongs the Ga-neah, or War Club, — 
which is a light article, fashioned after modern notions, ' 
to use in the war dance. This is also from Tonawanda. As to the 
part of a calumet, it is from the West. The bowl was of a soft red 
stone called Calimite, and inlaid with lead. It is lost 

It would be an easy matter to obtain full Iroquois costumes, male 
and female, together with the implements, weapons and utensils in 
common use among them. When collected, they would richly repay 
the cost and trouble. The birch bark canoe, the bow and arrow, 
tomahawk, belt, turtle-shell rattle, drum, wampum, war club, ball 
club, snow snake, and‘all other articles of this description should 
have a place in the “ Historical and Antiquarian Collection” of the 
State. ; 

This concludes all that need be said concerning the few specimens 
which are now placed at the disposal of the Board. The number 
is large enough to awaken a little curiosity, but too small to be of 
much importance by themselves 

While reflecting upon the project of the Regents of the University 
to found an Indian Cabinet for the State — an enterprise which no 
State in the Union has ever undertaken — the importance and sea- 
sonableness of the measure become more and more apparent. Ifa 
vigorous movement is now made to secure a small foundation to 
build upon, the collection would soon come into notice, and acquire 
sufficient vitality to secure to it a natural growth. It may not be 
improper to suggest, with reference to this project, that Doctor 
Beaureav, of Gallipolis in Ohio, is understood to have an Indian 
Collection consisting of about 1500 specimens, many of which, 
however, are duplicates, which can be purchased for $200 or $300. 
They belong principally to the period of the “ Mound Builders,” 
and would therefore furnish a very appropriate commencement to an 
Indian Collection in our own State, as our own aboriginal remains 
reach back to that period, or have their commencement in it. With 
that collection, and such scattering specimens as can be brought to- 
gether from various parts of our State by private contribution, our 
State Collection would at once be placed in advance of all others 
in the country. 

It occurred to the writer, when he received the resolutions of the 
Regents, to make a brief report on the Trench Enclosures, or Fort 
. Hills in Western New-York; for the purpose of calling their atten- 

tion to the importance of having them surveyed, before the residue 
are effaced by the plow. Several drawings or ground plans were 
accordingly prepared from surveys made personally a few years since; 
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and five or six are sent herewith, to show the general character of 
these works. A singular coincidence has made it unnecessary to say 
much upon the subject. But ten days since, and after these drawings 
were prepared, Mr. E. G. Squier passed though our city, for the 
express purpose of surveying these mounds and enclosures under the 
auspices of the New-York Historical Society. When it is remem- 
bered that Mr. S. is one of the authors of the work on the Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi valley, &c., published by the Smithsonian 
Institute, we may rest satisfied that the long neglected subject will 
be thoroughly explored; and we may also expect that a new interest 
will be awakened throughout the State, in the subject of our abori- 
ginal remains. 

It is only necessary to add, with reference to these drawings, that 
the first of them, the Palisade Fortification of which a ground plan 
is given, is a Seneca work. The bastions indicate that it was made 
with the aid of the English or French. This work was destroyed 
by General Sullivan in 1779, during his destructive inroad into the 
Seneca country. The stub of the palisade at the gate or opening 
was still above ground at the end of the trench. It was preserved 
by the writer when he made the survey, and accompanies the other 
specimens. The remaining drawings are of works which reach 
beyond the Iroquois period, and testify to the ancient occupation of 
a race, whose name we know not : neither know we the era of 
their departure. But this report is increasing beyond its intended, 
as well as its proper limits, and must be abruptly concluded. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
L. H. MORGAN. 


Rocuester, November 13, 1848. 
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Hamittoy Fis, Governor, ex officio. 
Grorcz W. Parrerson, Lieut. Governor, ex officio. — 
CurisropHer Morean, Secretary of State, ex i 
Gerrit Y. Laysine, Chancellor. _ 
Joun Grete, Vice Chancellor. ap ens 
Gouin Cc Veargancx, LL.D FS ere 
Joun K. Patex. 
Erastus Coryine. 
Prosrer M. Wetmore. 
Joun L. Granam. 
Joun McLean. 
Givron Haw ey, LL. D. 
Daviw Bust. 
James S. Wapsworru. 
Joun V. L. Pruyn. 
Janez D. Hammonp, LL. D. 
Joun L. O’Sutiivan. 
Rozsert CamMpBELu. oe 
Rey. Samurt Luckey, D. D. 
Rozert G. Rankin. 
Puitie S. Van RenssEvaer. 

(One vacancy.) 


T. Romeyw Beck, Secretary. 


Joun Gepuarp, Jr., 
Curator of the “State Cabinet of Natural History.” 
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TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
The Regents of the University _ | ot ‘ “ai 


 -Respecrrutty Report: 


That during the past year, many and various additions have been 
. made to the Cabinet. For the Zoological department, there have 
. been procured a number of specimens of animals native to the State, 
4 and which were not previously in the collection. A list of those 
__ presented and purchased accompanies this report. 


The engagements of Dr. Fitch, during the last season, have pre- 
vented him from increasing the collection of Insects, but the'matter 
is still left in his charge, and he will doubtless, ere long, forward 
additional specimens. 
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The Regents have to state with regret, that some of the preserved 
animals have recently been found to be injured by the moth. An 
examination of them is now making by a competent person, who is 
directed to destroy such as may be too far affected, and also to take 
every means to prevent future loss through this cause. 


The Botanical Collection continues in excellent order, and is care- 
fully preserved. 


Valuable donations have been received from various persons, for 
the Mineralogical and Geological Museum. These are particularly 
specified in the accompanying documents, but the Regents deem it 
proper to add, that a few months since, Dr. Nathaniel I, Moore, late 
President of Columbia College, tendered to them a collection of 


10 [Sexare 
minerals, fossils and shells, made by his deceased nephew, Casimir 


De Rham, Jr. Although the State Cabinet is peculiarly appropriated 


to our native productions, still the interest attached to these memo- 
rials of a young and successful student of Natural History, required 
that the offer should be cheerfully accepted. Any anticipations that 
were entertained as to their value, have been greatly exceeded on their 
examination and arrangement. The collection includes many rare 
minerals, and highly prized fossils and shells. The curator has pre- 
pared a catalogue of them, which will give some idea of the industry 
and discrimination of one who was too early lost to science. 


The Historical and Antiquarian collection continues to increase 
and flourish, beyond the most sanguine hopes of its projectors. Nu- 
merous and valuable presents have been made, and more are promised. 
Among these are some precious relics from the battle grounds of 
Saratoga, and a memorial of the victory of Commodore, Perry on 
Lake Erie. 


Donations also continue to be received of Indian relics, and in the 
spirit of the views expressed to the Legislature in their last annual 
report, the Regents deemed themselves justified in purchasing from 
Mr. E. G. Squire a number of aboriginal remains, which he had 
obtained in western New-York, and elsewhere. 


A few months since, Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, of Rochester, whose. 
liberal gifts have been enumerated in a former report, and who has 
continued them during the present year, suggested the propriety of 
endeavoring to bring together a full exhibition of the manufactures 
of the Indian tribes still remaining within our State, and thus to show, 
as it were, their transition condition, in the union of their ancient 
and rude constructions, with the improvements received through the 
whites. Mr. Morgan added, that he would with pleasure superin- 
tend the disposition of any appropriation that might be resolved upon. 
The Regents could not hesitate to agree to his offer. So rapid, in- 
deed, is the progress of change, with the ancient lords of the soil, 
that what is to be done must be done quickly. A sum of money was 
accordingly placed at the disposal of Mr. Morgan, and the result has 
been the beautiful and interesting collection which now adorns the 
rooms. It is intended shortly to label each article with itstEnglish 
and Indian name, and the whole will be perfectly illustrated by the 
sketches accompanying the memoir whic) forms part of this report. 
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the Mineralogical and the Antiquarian Collection, has also forwarded 
a “notice of several ancient remains of art in St. Lawrence and 
Jefferson counties,” accompanied with sketches of the same, and the 
Regents transmit them as worthy of publication. 


Our country presents many examples of the rapid progress from 
rude art to the most striking exhibitions of human kill, and the State 
Cabinet would scarcely be complete, without containing specimens 
of each. Through the liberality of Mr. McAlpine, engineer of the 
United States Dry Dock, at Brooklyn, there is now to be seen a plaster 
model of that great work ; various specimens of granite employed 
in its construction, and a collection of soils, through which the neces- 
sary excavations for this purpose were made. 


Several years have now elapsed since the publication of most of 
the volumes of the “Natural History of New-York,” and it occurred 
to the Regents that means should be taken to ascertain, and as it were, 
post up, the progress of discovery and science in each of the depart- 
ments to the present time. The suggestion was communicated to 
several of the persons formerly engaged in the State Survey, and the 
Regents have now the pleasure to present, as its first fruits, a report 
from Dr. Lewis C. Beck, the author of the Mineralogy of New-York, 
comprising notices of the additions made since 1842. Its intrinsic 
merits, and the labor evidently bestowed upon it, are its best recom- 
mendations. 


The Regents, on the resignation of the curator, appointed John 
Gebhard, Jr., of Schoharie county, to that place, and he accordingly 
entered on its duties on the Ist of November last. Great reliance is 
placed on his well known devotion to, and his knowledge of, Natural 
History ; and he has already given an abundant earnest, in the indus- 
try and zeal with which he has entered on the engagements of his 
office. 


As to the pecuniary affairs of the Institution, the Regents beg 
leave to refer to the accompanying account current of receipts and 
expenditures. They have every assurance, that through a clerical error, 
the appropriation made last year for 1849 and 1850, was reduced one- 
half, through the omission of the words “for each of the years.” 
Had it not been discovered that a small balance in the treasury de- 
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_. Dr, Franklin B. Hough, of St. Lawrence county, a contributor to 
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12 
voted to this purpose, remained uncalled for, the committee 2 
under the direction of the Regent§ would have been altog 
cluded from carrying out their views, and as they were well assured, 
those also of the Legislature. They therefore solicit that the present 
appropriation for 1850, viz: two hundred and fifty dollars, may be 
increased to five hundred dollars, and the last amount also granted 
for 1851. 


Should this request be complied with, it isintended to order pre- 
served specimens of the larger animals, still indigenous to our State. 
The Beaver, it is said, can still be obiained, but it may be extinct ere 
another year elapses ; the Moose is rapidly diminishing ; the Bear, 
the Wolf, and the Panther, should all be represented. But they must 
be captured at particular times and seasons; the hunter must be as- 
sured that he will be rewarded for his hazardous labors ; and the 
taxidermist has too little of general encouragement, to attend to their 
proper preservation, unless he can rely on a sure and liberal patron. 


It is principally for these reasons, that the Regents solicit an early - 
and kind attention to the wishes now expressed. 
By order of the Regents of the University. 


G. Y¥, LANSING, 
Chancellor. 
T. Romern Becx, : 


Secretary. 
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Papers accompanying the Report. 
Account current of receipts and expenditures during 1849. 


Catalogue of Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Amphibians, Fishes, 
and Crustaceans, added from January 1, 1849, to January 1, 
1850. 


Catalogue of Minerals, Geological specimens and Fossils, (in- 
cluding the Cabinet of the late Mr. De Rham,) added from 
January 1, 1849, to January 1, 1850. 


Catalogue of additions (by donation and purchase) to the His- 
torical and Antiquarian collection, from January 1, 1849, to 
January 1, 1850. 


Catalogue of Reptiles and Amphibians, native to the State, and 
contained in the Cabinet, January 1, 1850. 


Report to the Regents of the University upon the articles fur- 
nished to the Indian collection, by Lewis H. Morgan, of 
Rochester. 


Notice of several ancient remains of art in Jefferson and St. 
Lawrence counties, by Franklin B. Hough, M. D., of Som- 
erville, St. Lawrence county. 


Report on the Mineralogy of New-York, comprising notices of 
the additions which have been made since the year 1842, by 
Lewis C. Beck, M. D., late Mineralogist of the Survey of 

New-York. 


References to various essays and writings on the Narurau His- 
rory of New-York, mostly published subsequent to the re- 
spective volumes on that subject. 


Index to the volumes in the State Cabinet of Natural History, 
containing the Plants of the State of New-York. 


Description of new species of Fossils, from the Trenton lime- 
stone, by James Hall. (This paper was received immediately 
after the adoption of the annua! report, but in compliance with 
a promise made early in the year.) 
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The Regents of the University, in account current with the appropria- 
tions towards preserving and increasing the “ State Cabinet of 
Natural History, and the Historical and Antiquarian collection an- 
nexed thereto, and for defraying the incidental expenses of the 
same.” 


By balance remaining in the State Treasury, from the ap- 
-propriations for 1847 and 1848, as per annual report, 
made January 12, 1849. (See Senate document No. 20, 
of 1849.)....... aiaas 3) Sasectbtatitee® cau danvedios kh sane agee em 
By balance remaining in the State Treasury, on an appro- 
priation made for the same purpose, and of which there 


has been drawn,...cececeveenccereseene cp eets aes, 
1849. . 
April 14, By the annual appropriation for 1849, deposit- 
ed-this day in the Albany City Bank,...... 250 00 
$651 93 
1849. 


Jan’y 18. By cash paid John G, Bell, for preserved ani- 
mals and birds ; settled as follows : 

By a draft on the Comptroller,..... $88 93 

By voucher No. Zee ccuscecccvcens Oud 


———. “$94 00 
April 17. By cash paid Wells & Co., and (receipt left 


with the Comptroller) freight of boxes con- 

taining the above animals and birds, voucher 

Mos btu ‘slates Stace isis ina aise a> ay ane ° 2 50 
By cash paid J. Gladding, for glazing, No. 2, 1 38 
By cash paid J. T. Robinson, by Dr. Torrey, 

for printing 1,674 labels for the State Her- 

barium, and for other expenses in arranging 

and re-examining the same, No. 3,...... <0 4 O2ste 


ee 


Amount carried forward,....s.sceseeeseee $160 66 


1850. 
January. 


15 

Amount brought forward, ........eseeesee0 $160 66 
By cash paid E. G. Squire, for his collection of 

Indian relics, from western New-York, No.4. 50 00 
By cash paid J. A. Hurst, for sundry preserved 

animaiscand birds, Nosy. .j).sia0.sss sqaecs SOReO 
By cash paid T. R. Beck, for the shell of a 

tortoise, purchased, No. 6,.......... sews 2 00 
By cash paid for contingent expenses, viz: 

No. 7. 


' Tozzoni, for repairing model of the Dry 


Dock, ... eeaosee ne oe@oeeeseoeeee s $1 50 
Freight and cartage of State Herbarium, 1 25 


Hoffman’s City Directory,.......... 1 00 
3 75 


By cash paid Mrs. Carroll, for cleaning rooms, 

Nou, Banisterecs sails, Sinsiaiietonedil af sinla «) e/a eleva nae 4 00 
By cash paid for various contingent expenses, 

on the 24th of Oct., 1849, '7 vouchers, No. 9, 9 89 
By cash paid Lewis H. Morgan, of Rochester, 

by a draft on the Comptroller, for procuring 

a collection of Indian manufactures, &c., 

(voucher left with the Comptroller,) ...... 215 00 
By cash paid J. A. Hurst, for collection of pre- 

served animals, birds, and fishes,.. $88 50 
To Wells & Co., for freight of Mr. 

Morgan’s Indian collection, from 

TR OCHERETy «3g 0iainjacn 0:0. 0b «a. 6 THOT 
Wm. Wall, for cleaning rooms in 

EOE on 5 sinis oss iia sin 0k 60 eins 1 00 
Cartage of me :dllaction to the 


State Cabinet, ...... Solas ee tth de 0 63 
98 00 
(Paid by a draft on the Comptroller, and vouch- 
ers left with him.) 
$553 80 


By balance to new account,...esereseeoreee 98:13 


$651 93 


~~ 


conect, having 


comy 
pared the same with the vouchers. 
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MAMMALIA. 


ORDER CARNIVORA. 


FAMILY VESPERTILIONIDZ. 


Zootocy—Part I. 


VesrERTILIo NovEBORACENSIS, New-York Bat, (male.) - - P- 6 


VESPERTILIO SUBULATUS, 
VESPERTILIO NOCTIVAGANS, 
VESPERTILIO CAROLINENSIS, 


Little Brown Bat, (male.)- - - 8 
Silver-haired Bat, (male & fem.) 9 
Carolina Bat, (male.) - - - - 10 


FAMILY SORECIDA. 


ConDYLURA CRISTATA, 


The Common Starnose, (male.) - 12 


FAMILY MUSTELIDA. 


Purorivs NOVEBORACENSIS, 


Purorivus VISON, 


New-York Ermine, (male, sum- 
mer dress.) - - - + > = oem 
The Mink, (male.) - - - ° = 37 


FAMILY FELID. 


LyNcuUs BOREALIS, 


Northern Lynt. - - - - > - 60 


ORDER RODENTIA. 


FAMILY SCIURIDZ. 


Sciurus VULPINUS, 


69 


The Fox Squirre!, (male & fem.) 


FAMILY ARCTOMID. 


ArcTroMys MONAX, 


Woodchuck, (male & female.) - - 68 


FAMILY GERBILLIDE. 


MEnionEs AMERICANUS, 


Deer Mouse, (female.) - - - ~ 70 


FAMILY CASTORIDA. 


Fiser ZIBETHICUS, Muskrat, or Musquash, (male & f.) 75 
FAMILY MURIDZ. 

Mus pEcumanvs, Brown Rat, (male & female.) - - 79 

‘Movs muscutvs, Common Mouse, (male & female.) 82 

Mus LeEvcorvs, Jumping Mouse, (female.) - - - 82 

ARVICOLA RUFESCENS, Tawny Meadow Mouse, (male.) - 85 

ARVICOLA HIRSUTUS, Beuver Field Mouse, (male.) - - 86 
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‘Bomsycuis carzvta, §-—- Black-throated Waxwing. 
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_ FAMILY enna 
ORDER PASSERES. 


‘FAMILY AMPELIDE. 


ol 


FAMILY CERTHIDZ. 


TzoGLopyTEs amenicanus, Wood Wren. - - - - += - - 64 


FAMILY SYLVIADZ. 
SIALIA WILsonl, Bluebird, (female) - - - - - 66 
FAMILY MOTACILLIDZ. 
_ Anruvs LUDOVICIANUS, American Titlark, (female.) - - 76 
- | Presented by A. F. Hormes, of Washington county, and mounted by T. C. 
salts, gratuitously. 


American Barn Owl. - - - - 31 
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FAMILY SYLVICOLIDE. 
Zooiocy—Part Il. 


VERMIVORA CELATA, Orange-crowned Warbler, (female.) 
SyLVICOLA RUFICAPILLA, Red-poll Warbler. - > * - ~ 89 
SyLvICcoLA STIVA, Summer Vellowbird, (male.) - - 99 
SyLVICOLA VIRENS, Black-throated Green Warbler, 

: (male & female.) - + - ~ 100 
SyLVicoLA MARITIMA, Cape.May Warbler, (male.) - - 104 
CuLcIvoRA CO@RULEA, Blue-grey Gnatcatcher.- - - ~ 109 


FAMILY MUSCICAPIDZ. 
Muscicapa AcADICcA, Small Green-crested Flycatcher. ~ 112 


FAMILY VIREONIDZ. 


VirEo OLIVACEUS, Red-eyed Greenlet, (male.} - - < 124 
FAMILY FRINGILLIDA. 

EMBERIZA AMERICANA, Black-throated Bunting, (m. & f.} 155 

*Spiza CYANEA, Indigobird, (male.)) - - - - +178 

*RyRANGA RUBRA, Black-winged Redbird, (male.) - 1%6 


ORDER GRALLAL 


FAMILY. GRUIDA, 


ARDEA HERODIAS, Great Blue Heron, (female.) - - 219 
ARDEA EXILIS, Small Bittern, (male.) - + - - 226 
ARDEA MINOR, American Bittern, (female.) - - 226 
FAMILY TANTALIDZE. 
Isis MEXICANUS, Glossy Ibis, (male.) - - - + - 231 
This beautiful specimen was shot on Grand island, in the Niagara 
river, by J. A. Hurst, in the month of August, 1844. 
FAMILY SCOLOPACIDA. 
Hetrroropa sEmipaLmMata,t Semipalmated Sandpiper. - - - 236 
TrRINGA PUSILLA,t Wilson's Sandpiper, (2 specimens.) 244 


* To replace imperfect speeimens. 


+ Presented by Wizt1am GaxsrairH, of New-Jersey, 


i 
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ORDER NATATORES. 
FAMILY ALCIDE. 


ZooLocr—Part 18 
Unis GRYLLE, Black Guillemot, (male.) - - + 278 
| FAMILY PROCELLARIDE. 
THALASSIDROMA WILSONI, Wilson’s Petrel. - - = = - + 290 
FAMILY PELECANID/. 
PHALACRACORAX CARBO, Cormorant. - - + = = - = =» 292 
PELECANUS FUSCUS, ~ Brown Pelican. - - = = - 294 


FAMILY ANATIDE. 


ANSER CANADENSIS, Wild Goose. - 
CyGnus AMERICANUS, American Swan. « - = = = - 353 


: 
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ee 


ORDER TESTUDINATA. 
FAMILY CHELONIDE. 


Genus CHELONIA. 
ZooLocy—Part III. 


CHELONURA SERPENTINA, Snapping Turtle - - - - -p. 8 


AMPHIBIA, 


FAMILY SALAMANDRIDA. 


ZooLocy—Part IV. 
SALAMANDRA SUBVIOLACEA,* Violet-colored Salamander. +» = 74 


FISHES. 


ee 


Sus-Ciass I. Bony Fish 
Orpver II. Abdominal. 
FAMILY SALMONIDZ. 


Zoo.ocy—Part V. 


SaLMo CONFINIS, Lake Trout. - - - - + - p. 238 


* Presented by Grorce Topp, of Waterford. 


- taken i in ‘the Boden’ 
county, and presented “f Joanne : Una, o 


re vaCuass om cee 


mee 5 | Bleuth heropomi. ae 
FAMILY ‘STURIONIDE, 


AcIPENSER OXYRHINCUS, 


CRUSTACRA. = 


ORDER DECAPODA. 


; sin dex 
Astacus BARTONI,* yoaaers Lobster, or Crawfish, p. 230 
From West river, Warren.county.. > 


~ 


Crancon sepremspinosus,t Bait Shrimp. - + - - - - - 2 


From Haverstraw bay. 


* Presented by Prrrre VAN ConTLanpr. 
t Presented by Joun Hoxmes. 
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+ State Cabinet of Masur Histor, 


ples teaatiing the collection of the late Mr. Dz Rese) 


~ FROM JANUARY 1, 1819, TO JANUARY 1, 1890. 
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“MINERALS. 


DONATIONS. 


From James H. Bail. 


SuLPHURET oF IRON, in limestone. From Stephentown, Rensselaer 


county. 


| Srearire, or soapstone. Locality unknown. 


From C, F. Emery. 

CaRBONATE OF LIME, or calcareous deposit, enclosing pebbles. 
the town of Ithaca. 

From N. S. Collier. 
Limonite. From Hillsdale. 
Biack OxIDE oF MancaNESE. Hillsdale. 

From John Fitch, Esq. of Troy. 

Catcargous spar. From Mount Ida, Rensselaer county. 


From Herr Drieshach. 


SvuLPpuvuret or rron. From St. Johnsville, Montgomery county. 


From 


GEOLOGICAL, INCLUDING FOSSILS. 


9 


DONATIONS. 


From Ledyard Lincklean, Esq. 

A large mass of Luorssrons, taken from the Marcellus shales of 
Manlius, Onondaga county, in which are imbedded four beautiful 
GontaTitss, the largest of which measures one foot in diameter. 

Also & lesser mass, from the same locality, split apart longitudinally, 
exhibiting on one inner surface a GonraTiT® and an Oxtuocera, and 
on the other the matrices of the same fossils. 


From Jonathan B Hart. 
Seven specimens of Oriskany SanpsTons, containing fossils. Found 
in Condor, Tioga county. 
Also one specimen, with fossils, from the Hamilton Group. Found 
in the same county. S 


These specimens have been placed in the caSe containing the miné 
rals, &c., of Tioga county, by the request of the donor. 
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SE EACUE 


4 “winenat AND GROL ARIAL SPECIMENS, 


BECEIVED FROM 


FRANKLIN B. HOUGH, A. M., M.D. 
oF » SOMERVILLE, ST. LAWRENCE SOUR Ene 3S 


A 


Sorpuate of sanyres. From the farm of V. Phelps, Gouver- 
neur, St. Lawrence county. 


-Svrpaate or parytes. Farm of R. Dean, Antwerp, (near Ox 


Bow) Jefferson county. 
Sartn spar. Banks of Oswegatchie river, Rossie, St. Law- 
‘rence county. 


Scarotitz. Gouverneur, St. Lawrence county. 


Gearnire. Rossie, near Indian river, onc mile south of yil- 
lage, St. Lawreitce county. 

SprcunaR mox orz. Bank of Vrooman’s lake, Antwerp; Jef- 
ferson county. 

Tremouire. Neéar Church’s mills, Rossies! St. Lawrence ©. 

Suueuare or saryres. (Locality of Nos. 1,2.) Found be- 
tween the Parish and Kearney ore beds, Rossie, St. Law- 
rencé county, and referred to in the Geological Report of 
the third district, page 267. 

Barctiatep BLAck serreNtiNe. Keene iron mine, Antwerp, 
Jefferson county. 


Pe ey y <— 


ig eee 
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17. PorspDAM SANDSTONE, WITH SPHERICAL CONCRETIONS. Vicinity 


of the Caledonia or old Parish iron mine, Rossie, St. Law- 
rence county. 


18. SERPENTINE AND STEATITIC PyROXENE. Village of Gouverneur, 
St. Lawrence county. 


19. Spuene (black) in crystals, imbedded in Gnetss. Near Gouv- 
erneur village, St. Lawrence county. 


20. Caxcarzous spar. Banks of Vrooman’s lake, Antwerp, Jef- 
ferson county. 


21. Ison sanp, (magnetic.) Shore of Buonaparte’s lake, Diana, 
Lewis county. 


22. Cast oF THE LABRUM OF AN JsoTeLUs. Found in Ohio. . 


23. DopdEcAHEDRAL CRYSTALS OF SULPHURET OF IRON. Farm of 
John Robinson, Gouverneur, St. Lawrence county. 


24, CuBIc cRYSTALS OF SULPHURET oF IRON. Same locality. 


25. SPINELLE, (pale red.) Farm of Mr. Ayers, Gouverneur, near 
Somerville, St. Lawrence county. 


26. Caucarrous Tura, Martinsburgh, Lewis county. 


2%. Crysratizep mica, (5 specimens.) Vrooman’s lake, Antwerp, 
Jefferson county. 


28. MINUTE CAPILLARY CRYSTALS OF SULPHURET OF NICKEL? Found 
on AnxeriTE, and associated with Cacoxenirz. Sterling 
iron mine, Antwerp, Jefferson county. 

29. Porspam sanDsTone, (cylindrical structure.) Rossie, St. Law- 
rence county. 2 


This curious structure is frequently observed in this section of the 
country, and I do not recollect of having seen a satisfactory theory 
to account for its formation. These cylindrical masses are of all sizes, 
from three inches, to fifteen or twenty feet in diameter; and their azes 
are always nearly, if not exactly vertical. At times, two or more en- 
croach on each other. 

The large circle represented in the following figure, is about twelve 
feet in diameter, at the locality in Somerville, and the whole is nearly 
of the same level. The concentric lines of stratification are sometimes 
obscure, but the cylindrical structure is always sufficiently apparent. 
To no active agent can we attribute these interesting appearances with 
more plausibility, than that of water, revolving in the little vortices or 
eddies, and causing the sand, which is the principal constituent in the 
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~ rock, to be deposited in circular layers; or entirely excavating a cylin- 
drical cavity in the sand, before it had assumed the consistence of rock, 
and leaving it to be filled subsequently. 
The following sketch is from the surface of the rock, in a field adjoin- 
ing Somerville village. 


a 


eg 
== 


eee 


The existence of smaller circular masses in the border of, or entirely 
within a larger one, without in the least interfering with the stratifica- 
tion of it, shows that the causes which produced them operated at dis- 
tinct intervals of time, although their ages appear to be very nearly the 
same. 

This must, upon the whole, be considered a very interesting problem 
in Geology. F. B. H. 


N. B. Mr. McAtrine’s donation will be found in the additions to 
the ‘‘ Historical and Antiquarian Collection.” 
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= "Extract of a letter from Natuanrer F. Moore, LL. D., to the Secretary. 


«“y have ‘taken the liberty to address to you, and have franked. by 
Livingston & Wells’ express a box, containing fossils, mineralogical 
specimens and shells, for the State Cabinet of Natural History. k 

‘<] did not know to whom these things ought to be consigned, but I 
felt sure that you would not decline the trouble of placing them in pro- 
per hands, if I have been mistaken in sending them to you. They be- 
jonged to a much regretted youth, my nephew, H. Casimir De Ruan, Jr., 
who was passionately fond of Ornithology, and though cut off in early , 
life, had collected a fine cabinet of birds. Some of the fossils in this = 
box (which were obtained, I think, at Lyme Regis, and from Mary An- 
ning herself,) may be found not unworthy of a place in the State Col-— 
lection. Whether any of the shells (received, I believe, in exchange 
for birds,) are of value or not, I am wholly unqualified to judge. But 
whatever value they and the rest of the things may have once possessed, 
has, no doubt, been much impaired by the loss or transfer of labels, 
jostling about, and the various accidents to which they have been ex- 
posed during the last nine years. 

“ My sister, Mrs. De Ruam, contemplating now a removal from her 
present residence, and at a loss in which way suitably to dispose of objects 
with which in some sort is connected the memory of herson, has thought 
she could not better show her respect therefor, than by sending them 
where, if they possess any intrinsic value, they will be rightly cared 
for. If any thing should be found among them. worth inserting in the 
Annual Catalogue, and it should be thought necessary to give credit to 
the donor, it will be proper to name as such, H. C. Dz Ruam, Esq.” | 


CATALOGUE. 


GEOLOGICAL. 


1 to 50, inclusive. Rocx specimens, from Cumberland. There is no 


catalogue accompanying these geological specimens, and 
the late day at which they were received, has not afforded 
sufficient time to determine and name them. It is hoped, 
however, that the next Annual Report will contain the name 
of each specimen, 


MINERALOGICAL. 


CarBoNATE OF BARYTES, incrusted’ with copper pyrites and car- 
bonate of lime. Heys 

CrYsTALIZED SULPHATE OF BARYTES. Crystals in the form of 
épowmiée, of Hatiy. From Devonshire, England. 

CancaRgous concretion. From the Lago de Tartari, near Rome. 

CARBONATE OF LIME, in botryoidal concretions. 

BotRYoIDAL MAGNESIAN LIMESTONE. From Durham, 

Fisrovus LIMesTone, edges polished. 

Fiprovs sutpHate or time. Derbyshire, England. 

Fizrovs cypsum. - Nova Scotia. 

CoMPACT FLUOR SPAR. 

CRYSTALIZED FLUOR sPAR, polished. 

CrysTaLizep FLvor, on blende. Matlock. England. 

WHITE CRYSTALIZED FLUOR, upon zincore. Derbyshire, England. 

Fivor spar, crystalized in cubes, of a beautiful bluish tint. 
Cumberland, England. 

Fivor spap, crystalized in cubes, of a beautiful green. From 
Cumberland. 

Fivor spar, crystalized in cubes; colorless. 

F vor spar, incrusted with crystals of carbonate of lime. 

VEINED FLUOR, polished. Derbyshire. , 


, 71. Two wi-0id@l prisms of ‘cunt, wh ses 
of a beautiful brownish tint. = 
72. PsevpomorPHous QUARTZ, inked with blende. Frock Al 

Shee 2: England) > kd Gee eee 
a3: arc. syle! Bea een Reape vem 
ae 74, GREEN TALC. . hae x ' = 
S095; Bukcx spomegeels “Pe aS VS “Eee 
76. Brown carnet. Crystals with iwenty trapezoidal cant ee | 


“77, Green reLDspar. Siberia. — St te PEE es 
78, Guassy reLpspar. Near Bonn, ar AS BAL 
79. CurysozeryL. Near Saratoga Springs. 4 eae th su 
80. Beryz. Acworth, N. H. a se 

81. Beryu, (imbedded.) Acworth, N. H. eis 

82, Sravrotipe. Litchfield, Massachusetts. : 
83. Sravrotipe. Franconia. 


84, Brucire, in carbonate of lime. Warwick, New-York. | 
85. Onyx acaiz. Siberia. | 
86. Curysoprass. Baumgarten, i 
87. Oxrvine. Habichtwald. . 

88. Cyanitz. Chesterfield. 


89, Aszestus. Greenwood furnace, Gravee county, "New Xork. 

90. Goxp ore. Charlotte, North Carolina. 

91. Sruver ore. Siberia. 

92. Murtate or sinver. Siberia. 

93. Copper orE. Franklin, New-Jersey. , Y ‘ 
94, ARsENIATE OF COPPER, on arsenical iron. Amity, New-York, 


95. Rep oxide oF copper. Siberia. } 


96. Rep oxIpE oF coprEr, incrusted with green carbonate of copper 
and quartz. Siberia. 
97. Buve CARBONATE OF coppER. Siberia. 
98. Matacnire. Siberia. 
99. VerINs oF LEAD ornE. From the Odin mine. ' 
100. St icken stipE GaLenA. From the Odin mine. 
101. ArsENrIATE oF LEAD. From Caldbeck Wells; Cumberland. 
102. AxsENICAL pyRITEs ? incrusting quartz crystals. Caldbeck Fells, 
Cumberland. 
103. Monyspensa. Caldbeck Fells. 


a8 109. : lipase caovrexove. “Engle. - 
110. Exastic BITUMEN. 
CARBONATE OF LEAD. 


SULPHURET OF ZINC AND TIN. “Hartz, Germany. st RAED faa ; 
 CRYSTALIZED BROWN OXIDE OF IRON. Cornwall. meme, ~ 
Massive GARNET. Devt an hos Siete ie elem a 
Semi opat. ery 45 Ping 620 ie 
Porpuyry, containing bronzite, ELIE Cae ae, 
-Lepmotite and RUBELLITE. Paris, Maine. =e VEST EA ide : 
Drvsy QUARTZ. i - Bee We Br 
ay aa 


AEA Po MATRA 3 North Carolina. 


eS | FOSSILS. Sus igi 0 


120. geile SENARIA, (folded.) nine Trenton lines anes | ; 
121. Heap and post appomen of Calymene senaria. (Hall.) Trenton 


limestone. 
122. Crpuatic sHieLD, of Trinucleus concentricus. (Hall.) Trenton 
* _ limestone. 4 
128, “Marrix or catymenez senarta. (Hall.) Trenton limestone # 
a % 124. BE.LLEROPHON BILOBATUS, variety, CORRUGATUS. (Hall.) | ‘Trenton 
: limestone. 


125, 126, 127. CuH#tTEeTEs Lycoperdon. (Hall.) Trenton limestone. - 

128. CaLyMmeNnz BLUMENBACHIT, (in two positions.) (Brongniart.) From 

y oS ~ Dudley, England. if 

— 8. a SLAB, covered with small bivalves, fragments of crustaceans, 

a corallines, &c. From Dudley, England. 

130. Post aspomen of an asaph. (Not described in Murchinson.) 
From Dudley, England. 


“g 131. Evompnatus pentaNcuLaris. From the mountain lime of Sam- 
gy plough, Cumberland, England. 
ee 132. Sririrer oztusis.. From Egalsfield, Cumberland, England. 


133. Srimuirer atrenvatus. From Samplough, Cumberland, England. 
134. Brvatve, (genus Attortsma, of King.) From Parkhead, Cum- 
berland, England. 


138, 
140. 
S YA; 
Be 142! 
= as, 
145. 
146. 
(147, 
148. 
149. 
150. 


151, 
153. 
aes 
Beer o155, 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 


161, 162. PrcoprERIs MANTELLII. 


163. 
164. 


165, 166. SpHENoPTERIS 


167 
168. 
169, 
171. 
172. 


173. 


#4, 


139. Orruts RESUPIRATUS, | ~ Mountain limestone. E 


CrinomaL COLUMN, Mountain limestone. ‘England, ~ a 


152. CaLaMiTEs. 


oe ES 
SprriFER LYNX. Mount 


tone. Englan 


Favosites, (polished.) Mountain limestone. | oe a 


Spmirzr. Mountain limestone. © Englands...4 ee, ; 
Acrocuuia. From Oriskany sandstone. °° 
144. Cornvires arcuatus. Niagara limestone. ES a 
Cast or tepr=Na. From Schoharie grit. :. 


all 


Va. 2 
apes ee # 


CoraLiine, (silicified.) Corniferous limestone. +25 ES 

ENcRINAL MARBLE, (polished.) Derbyshire, England. 

ENcrINAL MARBLE, (polished.) Peak Castle, England. BENG 

Pecten? From the top of one of the mountains of the Visa 
chain, Switzerland. 

Cumberland, England. 


fe 


CaLAMITES ? Workington, Cumberland. 
CALAMITES % Parton, Cumberland. 
StigMARIA Cumberland, England. 
LEPIDODENDRON Cumberland, England. 
LepIpoDENDRON Cumberland, England.. 
LEPIDODENDRON Cumberland, England. 
OpoNTOPTERIS Parton, Cumberland. 


Nevropreris ——. Somerset, England. 

Near White Haven, Cumberland. 
From White Haven, England. 
SpHENoPTERIs AFFINIs? White Haven, England, 
White Haven, England. 
Parton, Cumberland. 


OpoNTOPTERIS 


AsrERopHYLLITES PARKINSONI, 


oe, 


AsTEROPHYLLITES Parton, Cumberland. 

170. Verresra of the IchruvosauEUs. Lyme, in Dorsetshire, 
England. 

Lert HIND PADDLE of the IcoTHyYosauRUS PLATYODON. From the 
Lias, England. 

Rigur rore pappie of IchrHyosaurus PLatTyopon. From the 


Lias, England. 
Corrouire. One of the sides is polished, exhibiting a fish scale, 

and the enamelled portions of fishes that remained ‘undi- 

gested by the Icuruyosaurus. From the Lias, England. 
“Possin fisu. Scotland. 


Fe age oer aes teres Sener 
181. Ammonrre. From the Lias, England, TY cane 
om Ammonites. -From the. Lias, Boglands ot \Ciewae oe aa 
183. - Ammonire. From the Lias, Roglaudy och aged Bre abe 
18h, Ammonitz. From Whitby, England. eta i 
185, 186. GryrHxa ncurva. Clifton, Somerset, Ecplauil . ae 
187. -Grypaza cotumBa. Beds of the Tiverlane. Soe 


$ 188. Ammonite. From Oolite, England. rat ae 
es 189. GrypHza? 18 specimens. Lias? England. = 
190. Suarx’s Toots. From the Qolite, England. ee 


191, 192. TxREBRATULa. From the Oolite, England. 

193, Icuruyoporvuire, (mineralized by sulphuret of iron.) From the | 
Lias, England. 

% nee -Suarx’s roots, imbedded in chalk. From the ~ cretaceous: s for 
: mation, England. . =" 

195, Turreqires cosratvs. Chalk eer tee 

_ 196. BsLemnires MUcRONATUS. Cretaceous formation, Yorkshire, Eng. 
197. Exocyra costata. Green sand, New-Jersey. _ 

- 198, 199, 200. GaypHza murasitis. Green sand, New-Jersey. 
201. Gaterires. From the cretaceous formation, Yorkshire, England. 
202. ANANCHYTES OVATUS. From the cretaceous formation, Yorkshire, 


; England. _ 
fa 203. Scurerta. From the cretaceous formation, England. . 

904,“ Murex (Fusus) conrrartus. (Sowerby-) Given tome by Prof. 
ea - SEpewick, at’ the “‘Woodwardian Museum, Cambridge, March, 


6th, 1837. H.C’ De-Ruam Jr.” From the Red crag, Eng. 
205. -Fusus, covered with Batanaz. From the Red crag, England. 
206. Foss woop. From Alabama. 
207, Perrirtap woop. From near Utica. 
208. Navrizus truncatus. Lias, England. eo 
209. Cast oF PLevrotomari4. -Lias, England. 
210, 211. Casts or a untvatve. Lias, England. 
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Rees tats oe ar eae Scien s 

§ st eo pt emt) 
4, Sevn of the Fisuer, (Mustela canadensis.) 
- Sxuut of CHAR CAT 5 sari : 

i ope of ae cae Aabeatet or 2 lie anade 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL, — ee 


218. UpprreR MANDIBLE of the Aiptanee From South ineoion’ ee 


oo. ICHTHY OLOGICAL. 


od 


ORDER PLECTOGNATHI.  ~—— 


& FAMILY GYMNODONTIDA. 
219. Diopon pitosus, Hairy Balloonfish. New-York bay. . 


FAMILY OSTRACIONID. 


220, Lacropurys pE rHAMU? ‘I‘aken on the shore of Long belay 
Not described in Dz Kay’s Zoology. 


~Cuanacteristics. No orbital spines; back elevated in the form of a m 
crescent, longitudinally, with two spines, centrally situated on the pe- 
riphery of the crescent, and distant one-third of an inch from each 
other; three spines on each side of the abdomen; length four inches. 

Should this prove to be an undescribed species, it is proposed to name 
it De Rhamiz, in honor of the late Henry C. De Ruan, Jr. 


| 
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 CONCHOLOGICAL. 


Specimens arranged and named according to Lamarck. 


CLASS ANNELIDES. 


ORDER SEDENTARIA 


FAMILY SERPULACEA. 


221, 222, 223. SerpuLa VERMICULARIS, 


224, 


~ 995. 


226. 


CLASS CIRRIPEDES. 
ORDER SESSILE CIRRIPEDES. 


TUBICINELLA BALENARUM. The Tubicinelle are found with 
nearly the whole shell buried in the thick skin of the 


Whale. 


CoroNULA BALENARIS. 
CoronvLa BALENARIS. 6 specimens, on a piece of Whale skin. 


CLASS CONCHIFERA. 


ORDER C. DIMYARIA. 
FAMILY CONCHACEA, (Marine.) 


CyTHEREA MACULATA. 
CyTHEREA DIONE. 


_ CyTHEREA ; 


CyTHEREA 
FAMILY CARDIACEA. 


Carpium ——. 
CarpDiIum 
Carpium 
IsocARDIA MOLTKIANA. 


FAMILY ARCACEA. 


Arca ——. 


240. 
241. 
242. 


243. 


244, 
245. 
246. 
247, 
248, 
249. 
250. 
251. 
202. 
253, 
255. 
256, 
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FAMILY NAYADES,. 


Unto . 
ORDER MONOMYARIA. 
FAMILY MYTILACEA. 
Pinna sQuaMosa ? 
FAMILY PECTINIDES. 
PrectEN ——. 
Precren ——. 
CLASS MOLLUSCA. 
ORDER GASTEROPODA. : 
FAMILY PHYLLIDINA. 
Cuitron ——. 5 specimens. 


CuIton —— 


Cuiton ——. 


Buia 


HELIx 
Hetrx 
Hetix 
Hetrix 
Herix 
Hetix 
He.ix 
HE tix 


CaRocoLia 


FAMILY BULLZANA, 


AMPULLA. 


ORDER TRACHELIPODA. 


FAMILY COLIMACEA. 
pomatia. England. 
ASPERSA. England. 3 specimens. 
MELANOTRAGUS.- Africa. 
NEMORALIS, England. 


England. 2 specimens. 
West Indies. 

West Indies. 

West Indies. 

West Indies. 


| | 


254, Buinus rosacevs. West Indies. 
BuLInus Rosacevs, (young.) 


hy rae 


UPA West Indies. 


258. AvricuLa ——. West Indies. 


260. 


261, 
262. 
263. 
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FAMILY LIMNEANA. 


959. LimNmzA STAGNALIs. 


PLANORBIS CORNEUS. 


FAMILY PERISTOMATA. 
AMPULLARIA FASCIATA. 3 specimens. 
Amputnaria auinaica. West Indies. 
Patupina ——. 2 specimens. 


FAMILY NERITACEA. 
NERITINA SPINOSA. 


NERITINA ; 

NaticA MAMILLA. 2 specimens. 
Natica ——. 

Nartica 

Narica 2 specimens. 


NERITA PELORONTA. 2 specimens. 
NERITA VERSICOLOR. 
NErIrA 


FAMILY MACROSTOMATA. 
SIGARETUS CONCAVUS. 
HatioTIs TUBERCULATA. 
HALtoTis CANALICULATA. 


Ha ioris 5 specimens. 


FAMILY TURBINACEA. 

SoLaRIUM GRANULATUM. 

Rorerta. Not figured or described by Kiener. Seas of Tropi- 
cal climates. 

Roretia. Not figured or described by Kiener. 

Roretia. Not figured or described by Kiener. The three pre- 
ceding species would be considered by Kiener as varzetzes. 
of RorELLA LINEOLATA. 

TRocHus MACULATUS. 


TRocuus 2 specimens. 


Trocuus 
MarGaritTa 
ManrGaritTa 
PLANAXIS 
TurBo , 
Turso ——. 


2 specimens. 


ae AURANTIACA ? 


_Fousvs morio. (Varietas.) ght BE OES Res 5 
PYRULA MELONGENA. o> gomsgoneld 
(“Byactacanica.. ¢ dee shy) Heyioeaiy WELK 
- Pyrvra MELONGENA. (Varietas.) Ea Ss eat — 
999, Ranenra Becki. (Kiener.) SRY ae 
800. Murex recius. 4specimens. iS. Sa 
__-- 801. Murex srassica. 2 specimens. SS ae 
802. . Murex rapix. 3 specimens. ie ae 
* ‘ $03. Murex Branparis. 2 specimens. : es 
Bans 304, Morex pinnarus. (Swains.) . . #8 
‘305. Murex stoneatvs. 
~ ——s- 806. “Murex srinacevs. 
307. Murex catcar. (Kiener.) ' 
308. Murex crassitasrum? (Gray.) fa 
309. Triton vaRIEGaATUM. ATES AB < 


310. Triron succincTum. } = 
311. Tiron succincrum. (Young shell.) 7 ee 


} 


FAMILY ALATA. 
312, RosTELLARIA PES-PELICANI. 2 specimens, oie 


313. Srromsus Lenricinosus. 2 specimens. 

314. SrromBus canarium, as 
315. Srrompus ruciuis. 2 specimens. 

316. Srromspus cranunatus. (Sow.) Indian ocean. 

317. Srromsus cracttio. (Sow.) Pacific ocean. ; 
318. Srrompus eipserunus. Moluccas. . 
319. Srrompus Frioripus, Moluccas. . 
320. Srromsus virrarus. (Linn.) Moluccas. ¥: 3 


FAMILY PURPURIFERA. 


321. Cassiparia 
322. Cassis TEsTIcuLUs. 3 specimens. 
323. Cassis ERINACEUs. 
324. RicinvLa HorRIDA. 


325. Purpura namastoma, 2 specimens. 
326. PurrurA MARGINALBA. (De Blainv.) (Varietas, Kiener.) 


— 


331, 
Purpura SERTUM. 2 specimens. “ 


‘MonocEros cRASSILABRUM. ee thee 


Doxium VARIEGATUM. 


. Cyrprea 


ade Pua. COSTATA. (De “Blair. aaibninug, badd 
‘Purpura cnocotatum. (Duclos) 


‘oy 


Monoceros ‘ 
Dotrum variecatum. (Young aallh 


Dotium PERDIX. 
Buccinum PaPittosum. 7 specimens. — 
Buccinum unpaTum. 3 specimens. ree 
BuccinuM RETICULATUM. . ‘> ore eR Ae 


& 


Buccinum quoyu. (Kiener.) ea ee 
TEREBRA CORULESCENS. 2 specimens. daa: meets aR 
“wong £ “$3 


s FAMILY COLUMELLATA. 
CoLUMBELLA MELEAGRIS. (Duclos.) 
MITRA MELONGENA. * ' Or: "e 
VoLuTa musica. . 3 


: ’ FAMILY CONVOLUT&. 

Ovutum ovum. From the hole pierced in the outer lip of this 
shell, it was undoubtedly worn by a native female of one 
of the South Sea islands, as an ear ornament. _ ae 

Pacific ocean. 

3 specimens. 


NUCLEUS. 
TIGRIS. 
MAURITIANA. — 
uisTRIo, 2 specimens. 
TALPA. 
ADUSTA. 
ACHATINA. 
LURIDA. 
LYNX. 3 specimens. 
CAPUT-SERPENTIS. 


CyPREA 
CyPpREA 
CypRzA 
CyprzA 


CyprzA 
CypREA 
CyPRzA 
Cyprza 
CyprRzA 
CypREA 
CyPREA 
CypREA 
CyPRzA 
CyPRzA 


New-Holland. 


ZIGZAG. 
CAURICA. 
VITELLUS. 
carneota. East Indies. 
ERosA. Indian ocean. 


4 specimens. 


2 specimens, 


seer ao Speed 
IVA SAYII. 3 specimens. 
EPISCOPALIS, = 


OLIVA PERUVIANA. ° sae a goes sabes: 
Ouiva uTRicuLus. (Varietas.) eae EMO A 
Ouiva pactyLtEaA. Sspecimens. = = einaiathy 
Oxiva suBULATA. ) J teos ie IES 
Ouiva RETICULARIA. : “Rr Be 
OLiva UTRIcULUS. 2 specimens. robe re | 


880. Conus nEBULosvus. 


ibis 

381. Conus musteLinus. (Brug.) 
382. Conus acuatinus. (Brug.) 
383. Conus cotumpa. (Brug.) 
384. Conus monite. (Brug.) oe - aaa 
385. Conus TEREBRA. (Brug.) EO UAYR 4 SE re 
386. Conus VERRICULUM. eS 1 Sa 

RADIATA. } 


CLASS ECHINODERMATA, 


387. ASTERIAS ACULEATA. 


388. Asrerras ——. (GoniasTer of Agassiz.) 
389, EcHinus sPHERA, 


CLASS POLYPI. - 


390. Funeria aGarictrorMis. 

391. Funeria ‘ i 
392. OcuLina RamEa. 

393. OcuLina : 

394, Maprerora murRIcata. 

395. Maprerpora ——, . 
396. Nutiopora ——, ae 
397. Sponeia ——. Attached toan Arca 


a 
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DONATIONS. 


oe 


From Samuet G. Envoy, Esq., of Stillwater, N. Y. 


The following description, drawn up by Mr. Eppy, accompanies the Relics. 
é 


1, Canp or InpIaNn arrow HEADS, (17) found in the immediate vicinity 
of the battle ground at Bemis’ Heights. Arrow heads of 
similar materials and construction, are to be found, after the 
spring rains, on all the plowed lands between Stillwater 
village and Wilber’s basin, a distance equal to five miles. 

2. Cannon BALzs, (2) found on the battle ground at Bemis’ Heights. 

3. Caxp or miuitary Burrons, (5) with the Roman numerals XX, 
distinctly visible on the faces. These buttons were worn 
by a soldier or soldiers of the 20th regiment of Hamilton’s 
brigade, in Burgoyne’s army. The 9th, 20th, 2lst, and 
62d regiments, were that portion of Burgoyne’s army which 
was engaged in the bloody conflict at “Freeman’s Cottage,” 
Bemis’ Heights, on the 19th day of September, 1777. These 
buttons, together with human bones, a large pocket knife, 
belt buckle, pewter spoon, and a stick of healing salve, 
were plowed up in the month of October, 1849, within the 
grounds enclosed by the British entrenchments. 

4, Leap BALLs and iron GRAPE sHOT, (19 in all) found on the ‘‘ Free- 
man Farm,” in the year 1848. 

5. A Spanisu sitver corn, (Pistareen) dated 1721. This coin, to- 
gether with two others of the same date and denomination, 
three Spanish milled quarter dollars, twelve guineas and 
two half joes, (in all about eighty dollars) were plowed up 
by Mr. Ebenezer Leggett, in the fall of 1849, within the 
British entrenchments, and near the celebrated “ Freeman 
Cottage.” A portion of this coin is now in my possession. 
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6. Pince of the pranx on which Gen. Frazer viev. This gallant 
officer was mortally wounded on the 7th of October, 1777, 
about two miles west of the Hudson river, by a rifleman of 
Col. Morgan’s company. He was brought from the field of 
battle and taken to the “Smith house,” (then used as @ = 
British hospital). which was situated on the Whitehall turn- 
pike, some six miles north of the present village of Still- 
water, and expired about eight o’clock A. M., the following 
day. By his own request, he was buried in the great re- 
doubt on the hill, at six o’clock in the evening of the same 
day on which he expired. The ‘Smith house ” was taken 
down in the year 1844, and the plank on which General 
Frazer died, and of which the piece presented to the State 
Cabinet is a portion, was preserved by the proprietor for the 
Antiquarians of his country. - 

-”, Pinck oF A SOLDIER’S BLANKET, dug up with human bones, near 
the camp of Lord Balcarras, (who was one of the com- 
manding officers in Burgoyne’s army) at Bemis’ Heights, 

- seventy-one years after the battle of October 7, 1777. 

8. A somsp sHELL. This was one of the trophies taken at Bemis’ 
Heights in October, 1777. ‘The following spring several 
bateaux were loaded with shells, cannon balls, &c., for 
shipment to Albany, one of which sunk at Stillwater village, 
a short distance above the falls, in the Hudson river. During 
the season of low water the past summer, many of these 
shells and balls were dug from the bed of the river, one of 
which is the one now presented to the State Collection. The 
greater part of them I have in my collection of revolu- 


tionary relics. 
a 


From E. A. Batpwin, of Lysander, January 15, 1849. 


STONE SKINNING CHISEL. Found in Lysander, Oswego county. 


From A. C. Hascy, of Albany. 


InpIAN ARROW HEAD. Found in Watervliet, Albany county. 


From Daviw Emery, Esq, 


SToNE PESTLE, used in pounding maize. Found at the head of Cayuga 
lake, Tompkins county, by Henry Hungerford. 


‘No. ] Bi 


From Joun Detariexp, of Oaklands, near Geneva. © 

A copy ‘of an ‘Inquiry into the origin of the Antiquities of America, 
by John Delafield, Jr.; with an appendix by James Lakey, 
M.D.” 4to. ‘Cincinnati, 1839. 


From Cunistopuer Morean, Secretary of State. 
SrEcIMENS OF SHELL concRETIONs, forming the surface rock on which 
the city of St. Augustine, in Florida, is built. 


From Naruantet Minter, M.D., member of Assembly from the county of 
Suffolk, 1849. 


.A PLATE oF mica, turned up by the plow several years since, in the 
town of Brookhaven, at a depth of about two feet below 
the ground. On one side of this plate, are several engrav- 
ings of geometrical and other figures. 


‘From Asa Frren, M.D., of Salem, Washington cownty, Dec. 6, 1849. 

1. Sworn, which belonged to Burgoyne’s army. 
2. Bayonet, do do 

Thomas Whiteside, one of the Cambridge (Washington 

county) militiamen, in service at Saratoga at the time of 

Burgoyne’s surrender, on his return home, brought the above 

articles. They have been preserved in his family ever 

since, and are now given to the State.Collection by his son, 


Thomas C. Whiteside. 


8, Inpian axe, found at Fort Miller. From John Pattison. 

4, Part of an INDIAN sPEARHEAD, made of subhyaline quartz. Found 
at Fort Miller. From John Pattison. 

5. Inpian sPpEARHEAD. Salem. 

6. InpIAN sPEARHEAD. Salem. 

7, InpIan arrowHeap. Salem. 

8. InpIAN arRowHEAD. Salem. 


From SterHen Van RENSSELAER. 


A part of the stem of the Acave americana, (Century Plant) which 
flowered in his greenhouse some years since. 
From Franxiin B. Hoven, M. D. 


Two pieces of woop, from the hull of Commodore Perry’s flag-ship, 
the Lawrence. Obtained at Erie, Pennsylvania. 
From Henry Van Renssevanr, of Ogdensburgh. 


CoprER PICKAXE. Found on his farm. 


-_ 


3. 
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From Wituam J. McArrinz, Engineer. 

A Praster movet of the Unirep States Dry Dock, at Brooklyn. 

Fourteen specimens of cranire, viz: 6 from Staten Island quarry, 
New-York ; 6 from Quincy quarry, Massachusetts; and 2 
from Blue Hill quarry, Maine ; being samples of the granite 
used in the construction of the Dry Dock. 

A cuass TUBE, hermetically sealed, containing specimens of the 
various sorts’ through which the excavations were made, 
stratigraphically arranged ; with figures on the tube, indi- 
cating the aggregate depth of the excavations, and the pro- 
portional thickness of the different strata of earth excavated. 

A vist, containing EARTH, excavated at the depth of sixty-eight 
and a half feet. 

The Dry Dock at Brooklyn, taking into consideration the 
strength, accuracy and beauty of workmanship, has been 
pronounced, by competent judges, to be the finest piece of 
masonry in the world. And the Engineers, not only of this 
country, but of Europe, have justly denominated it THE 
GREAT WORK OF THE AGE. 


Additional donations from Lewis H. Morean, Esq., of Rochester. 


50. 


SronE SKULL cracker. From Aurora, Cayugacounty. This is the 
vulgar name. It was fastened in the head of a club, and 
thus made a formidable weapon. 

Neckiace BEAD. From Scipio, Cayuga county. 

UnFINISHED ARROWHEAD. From Cayuga county. 

WHITE CHERT ARROWHEAD. From Ledyard, Cayuga county. 

Fracment of the sown of an Ah-so-qua-ti, or pre. From Scipio, 
Cayuga county. ; 

Srx arrowueaDs, or Gi-nuh-yé. From Ledyard and Scipio, Cay- 
uga county. 

FRAGMENT of a WHITE CHERT ARROWHEAD, 

Two TWIST ARROWHEADS. From Ontario county. 

Fracment of a Ga jih, or EARTHEN BASIN. From Cayuga county. 

Gi-ne-gi-ta, sENEcA MonTAR, for pounding corn, 

Gi-nih-gi-di, pounper. (Same name as mortar.) Two specimens. 

Gi-ne-ah, BALL BAT. Two specimens. 

Wi-a-no, Inp1an Bow. Two specimens. 

Ga-no, FEATHERED arrow. Six specimens. 


Ga-wi-si, Snow snake. Two specimens. 
Bark TRAY, OF PLATTER. 
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66. Sprint saskxer. Two varicties. . 
67. A quantity of waite corn. The New-York Indians cultivate this 
; variety of corn principally; which is known, I believe, as 
the Tuscarora. They put it up and preserve it in bunches. 


- From the Rev. Duncan Kennepy, D.D., Albany. 
1. Pequop stone natcnet. From New-England. 

f2. Psquop stone warcuet. From New-England. This relic differs 
from No. 1 in its form, and in the material from which it is 
constructed. 

3. Stone axe. From Westmoreland, Oneida county, New-York. 
4, Srone cuisezr, From Westmoreland, Oneida county, New-York, 
Additional articles constituting the Collectéon of Indian Relics purchased 
from Witt1am H. C. Hosmer, of Avon, Livingston county, and as 
described by him. 

34. Sronz, of octagonal shape, hollowed out. Supposed to have been 
used by Indian jugglers. Paint stone ? Found on the Street 
farm, (so called) which is situated three miles from Avon, 
in a northwest direction, on the west side of the river, in 
Livingston county. 

35. Srone cuissL, (in two pieces) used in excavating canoes. Found 
near Spanish hill, a few miles from Athens, in Tioga county, 
New-York. The place has been occupied, for purposes of 
fortification, and Indian traces abound. 

36. Stone DEERSKIN DRESSER; and 

87. A Fracment of a pire, (so supposed by Squire.) These imple- 
ments were found near Fowlerville bridge, in the town of 
Avon, on a farm of W. W. Wadsworth, (leased by Hamil- 
ton, a Scotchman) after the first plowing of a new field, about 
one mile from the river bed, and three and a half miles, in 
a southwestern direction, from Avon Springs. They refute 
the position of O. H. Marshall, that the valley was more 
recently occupied by the Red man, than the higher ground, 
or upper terrace. 

98, A BONE FIsH SPEAR. Found on the Hurlburt farm, in Avon, four 
miles from the springs, in a northeast direction. The place 
where it was found, is known to the inhabitants as Fort 
Hill. It was unquestionably a Jesuit station. Corn, in a 
charred state, is found commingled with the subsoil. This 
place was destroyed by De Nonville, in 1687. Bone crosses 
have been discovered, and rosaries; also many articles used 
by the French traders in Indian traffic. 
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39, A stone IMPLEMENT, witha handle like a mason’s smoothing trowel: 
This implement was found near a spring, on the farm of Ira 
Pierson, in Avon, about two miles from the village of West 
Avon, in a southeast direction, while the proprietor was 
ditching near the spring. Two miles south of the place, on 
the Conesus outlet, was a Jesuit station. 
40. Vazious BEaps. These beads were found in various places in 
| the valley of the Genesee—at the Jesuit stations previously 
referred to—the old Indian burial place, near the Red bridge, 
that crosses the river one mile west of West Avon village, 
and a few were found near Fort Niagara, and in the valley 
of the Susquehannah. 
4%, STONE DEERSKIN DRESSER, Found on the farm of Francis Marion 
Cutler, (brother-in-law of the late Samuel Ward) in West 
Avon. 
42. Svone DEERSKIN DREssER. Found on the Wilbur farm. 


Nore to No. 39. This unique relic is made of the STEATITIC PYROXENE, of 
Prof. Lewis C. Beck, (RENSSELAERITE, of Dr. Emmons,) and from its strong 
resemblance to the specimens of that mineral from Edwards, St. Lawrence county, 
the material from which it is constructed is undoubtedly from that locality. It was 
probably used in dressing deerskins, and for smoothing and softening the seams im 
manufacturing moccasins and other articles made from skins. It evidently belongs 


to the ante Columbian period. 
Joun GresHarp, Jr. 


& CATALOGUE OF INDIAN RELICS, 


Obtained principally from various parts of Western New-York, by 
E. G. Squizr. Purchased May, 1849. 


1. Fur arrowneaps. From Cayuga county, 7 specimens ; Monroe 
county, Livingston’ county, 2 specimens; Livonia, Living 
ston county, 2 specimens; vicinity of Buffalo, 1; Ellisburgh; 
Jefferson county, 1; and 4'from localities not named: 

Frencu axes, (2.) From Cayuga village, Cayuga county. 

INDIAN PESTLE. From Cayuga county. New-York. 

Copper KETTLE. From an Indian grave. Scipio, Cayuga county. 

GunsarreL. From the site of De Nonville’s battle with the 
Senecas, (1687) near Victor, Ontario county. 

6. Scatrine entre. From the grave of a Cayuga warrior. Scipio, 


errr. 2 f° 


Cayuga county. 

7. Sronz axes, (4.) From Springport, Cayuga county ; Adams, Jef- 
ferson county ; Ellisburgh, Jefferson county ; and one locality 
not named. 

8. Fragments of porrery. From the site of a Seneca village, Li- 
vonia, Livingston county. 

9. Fracments of porrsry. From the site of an old Seneca village, in 
Mendon, Monroe-county. 

10. Piers, porrery. From an ancient enclosure, town of Ellisburgh, 
Jefferson county. 4 boxes. 

11. Pres, porrery, &c., as No. 10. 4 boxes. 

12. Terra cortas. From Le Roy, Genesee county, 2 specimens ; 
Ellisburgh, Jefferson county, 7 specimens ; Scipio, Cayuga, 
1; and locality not named, 1. 

13. Porrery. From Ellisburgh, Jefferson county, 3 specimens ; and 
from an ancient village of the Senecas, Livonia, Livingston 
county, 1 specimen. 

14. Copper xnives, and other metallic articles. From an old Seneca 
village, Livonia, Livingston county. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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Porrery. From an ancient enclosure, Jefferson county, 2 speci- 
mens; from Scipio, Cayuga county, 2 specimens ; and from 
Livonia, Livingston county, 2 specimens. 

Various articles of porrery. From an enclosure or mound near 
Buffalo. 2 boxes. 

Various articles of porrery. From a large mound on Tonawanda 
island, in Nicgara river. Excavated by E. G. Squier, No- 
vember, 1848. 

Human remains. From the great mound on Tonawanda island. 

Bonz imptemENts. From Ellisburgh, Jefferson county, 3 speci- 
mens; from Dekay, Jefferson county, 1. 

Stone axes. From Buffalo, 1; Livonia, Livingston county, 1; 
Ellisburgh, Jefferson county, 1. 

Deposits. From altar mounds of the Mississippi valley. 

Deposits. From sepulchral mounds of the Mississippi. 

Mortar. From the old tower at Newport, Rhode Island. 


SCHEDULE OF ARTICLES | 


Obtained from Indians residing in western New-York, being the pro- 
duct of their own handicraft and manufacture, for the New-York 
Historical and Antiquarian Collection, under the direction of Lewis 
H. Morean, of Rochester. 


Mr. Morgan has furnished the following, and adds, that the name of 
each article is in the Seneca dialect of the Iroquois language. 
(4, is sounded as in arm —i, as in ata, as in ale. ) 


1. Gii-eno-jo-o. Indian drum, used in dances. 3 varieties, 
29. Gus-di-wa-si. Turtle-shell Rattle, used in dances. 2 specimens. 
3, Gus-di-wa-si. Squash-shell Rattle, used in dances. 4 varieties. 
A. Gus-dii-wa-si Yen-che-no-hos-ta. Knee Rattle, of deer hoofs. 
\ Used in dances. 1 pair. 
§. Gii-geh-ti Yen-nis-hé-hos-ta. Arm Bands, 1 pair. 
6. Yen-nis-ho-qui-hos-ta, Wrist Bands. 1 pair. 
7, Gi-geh-té Yen-che-no-hos-ta-ta. Knee Bands. 1 pair. 
8, Gi-geh-ti. Indian Belt. 3 varieties. 
9, Ah-ti-qui-o-weh. Moccasin, for male, 1 pair. 
10. Thesame. Mocassin, for female. 1 pair. 
1]. Gi-ka-ah. Kilt or Skirt, worn in war dance. 
12. Gi-ki-ah. Kilt or Skirt, worn by Indian women. 
13. . Gise-ha. /Leggin, for male. 1 pair. 
14. Gise-hi. Leggin, female. 1 pair. 
16. Gi-swhen-téa. Necklace. 
16. Ya-wa-o-di-qua. Pin Cushion. 3 varieties. 
17. Gi-yé-ah. Work Bag. 5 varietics. 
18. Got-gwen-di. Pocket Book. 6 varieties. 
19. Gi-ki. Breech cloth. Used in ball game, foot race, &c. 
20. Gii-de-us-ha. Wampum Necklace. 
Da-yu-ya-sont. Name of a cross. 
21, Ya-wa-o-dii-qui. Needle Book. 5 varieties: 
22, Ga-on-seh. Baby Frame. 
23. Gi-o-wi. Bark Tray. 3 specimens. 


{ 
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24. Ah-de-gwas-hi. Hominy Blade, or Soup Stick. 4 specimens. 

25. Ah-was-ha, Ear Ring. 1 pair. ; 

26. Gi-jih. Bowl, for a game with peach stones. 

27. Gus-ka-eh. Peach Stones. 6 specimens. 

28, Gus-ga-e-sa-ti. Deer Buttons, for an Indian game. 8 specimens, 
or one set. : 

29. Gi-geh-dé. Javelin or Shooting Stick, for an Indian game. 18 
specimens. 

30. Yun-ga-sa. Tobacco Pouch. 4 specimens. 

31.. Gii-ne-ga-ta. Mortar, for pounding corn. 2 specimens. 

32. Gi-nih-gi-di. Mortar Pounder. 2 specimens. 

33. Gii-ne-ah. Ball Bat, used in playing an Indian game. 4 specimens. 

34. G4i-wii-si. Snow Snake. 4 specimens. 

35. Ga-je-wi. War Club, with ball head. 4 specimens. 

36. Gi-ne-u-ga-o-dus-ha. War Club, with déer-horn tooth. 2 specimens 

37. O-sque-sont. Tomahawk. 

38; Ah-so-qui-té. Pipe, (made from a Cyathophyllum.) 


Wa-a-no. Indian Bow. 6 specimens: 

Gi-no. Arrow. 60 specimens. 

Ga-go-sha. False Face. 

Gi-weh-ga-4. Snow Shoe. 3 pairs. 

O-ta-qui-osh-ha. Snow Shoe, of splint. 1 pair. 

Gi-sken-di. Bark Rope, made of Slippery Elm. 

Gus-hi-ah. Burden Strap, made of Slippery Elm. 

Gus-ha-ah. Burden Strap, made of Basswood. 

Ose-gi. Skein of Slippery Elm strings. 

Ose-hi. Skein of Basswood-bari strings. 

Ah-da-di-quéi. Indian Saddle. 

Ga-na-qua. Bark Barrel. Used for beans, dried corn, &e. 

Gi-oo-wi. Bark Sap Tub. 3 specimens. 

O-nus-qui Ah-hose-hi. Knot Ball. Used in playinga game. 2 
specimens. 

O-no-ne-a Gos-ha-di. Husk Salt Bottle, 2 specimens, 

O-je-she-wi-ti. Cake of deers’ brains and moss,. for tanning: 
deerskins. 

Gi-nuh-si. Breast-plate of sea shells. 

Got-kase-hi. Axe-helve. 

Ga-ga-an-di. Air Gun, 

Da-ya-ya-da-gii-ne-at-hi. Bow and wheel for striking fire. 

Gi-gis-di. Steel, Flint and Punk, for striking fire. 
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60. 
61. 
62. 


SRS 


7A. 
76. 
76. 
77. 


Gis-tak-he-a. Skin Bag. (Speckled Faun.) 

Gis-tak-he-i. Skin Bag. (Bearskin.) 

Tuesh-té-ga-tas-té. Tin Breast-plate. 

Ski-wa-ka. Splint Broom. 

Ya-o-da-was-ti. Indian Flute. 

Ne-us-tase-ah. Basket Sieve. Used for sifting white corm 
O-ne-ose-to-wa-nes. Basket Sieve; coarser. For White Flint corm 


. Targase-hi:. Market Basket. 


Gase-ha. Covered Basket. 

O-gi-ki-ah. Open-work Basket. 3 specimens: 

‘Ga-yuh. Splint Cradle. 

Gi-nose-h3. Husk and Flag Basket. 4 specimens: 

Ya-nuh-ta-di-qua. Toilet Basket. 

O-gus-ha-ote. Small square Basket. 17 specimens. These bas- 
kets are numbered from 1 to 17, inclusive, and contain 
‘specimens of the several varieties of corn, beans, squashes, 
tobacco, dried corn, &c., raised and prepared by the Senecas, 
viz: : 

O-na-o-ga-ant. White corn. 

Tic-ne. Red corn. 

Ha-co-wa. White Flint corn. 

O-ni-di. Charred, or roasted corn. 

O-go-ou-s&. Baked corn. 

O-si-di. Long-vine bean. 

Gweh-di-i- O-si-di. Red bean. 

Te-o-gi-ga-wa O-si-dé. Speckled bean. 

Ta-gi-gi-hat. Short-vine bean. 

Ah-wa-own-di-go. Red-flower pole-bean. 
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Ha-yoke. Cranberry pole-bean. 


12. O-gi-gi-ind. Gray squash. 

13. Gii-je-ote. Big-handle squash. 

14. Sko-ak. Toad squash. 

15. O-ne-ii-si-d-weh. Small squash. 

16. O-yeh-qui-i-weh. Indian tobacco. 

17. O-so-wa. Parched corn, pounded into flour, with maple 


sugar. 

Ga-no. Arrow for air-gun. 2 specimens. 

O-sque-sont. Tomahawk. Used in the Bear hunt. 
Da-ya-no-a-qua-ta Ga-ga-nei-s4. Scalping knife. 2 specimens., 
O-na-o-ga-ant. Two ears of White corn. 
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Ticene. Two ears of Red corn, — 
Ho-go-wi. Two ears of White Flint corn. 
Gus-to-weh. Head Dress. 
Gi-ger-we-si Dun-daque-qua-do-qua. New Year’s Shovel. 
To-do-war-she-do-wa. Ribbon for hair. 
Ga-de-us-ha. Necklace. , 
De-con-dea-da-hust-ta. Belt for female costume. 
Ah-de-a-da-we-si. Female upper dress, with silver broaches, &e. 
Da-yase-ta-hos-ta. Silver Hat Band. 
Yen-nis-ho-qua-hos-ta. Silver Wrist Bands. 1 pair. 
To-an-jer-go-o O-no-no-do. Ground-nuts, (Apios twberosa) from 

Tonawanda. 
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me REPTILES. 


ORDER TESTUDINATA. 
FAMILY CHELONIDE. 
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CHELONURA SERPENTINA, Snapping Turtle - - - - -p. 8 
Emys picra, Painted Tortoise. - =~ ~ - - 12 
‘STERNOTHZRUS ODORATUS, Musk Tortoise. - - = = - - 22 


ORDER SAURIA. 


FAMILY IGUANIDZ. 


ANOLIUS CAROLINENSIS, (sire limitaly = 37+ es 28 


FAMILY AGAMIDA. 


PHRYNOSOMA CORNUTUM, Texan Toad, (extra limital.) - - 381 
TROPIDOLEPIS UNDULATUS, Brown Swift.- - - - - + - 31 
ORDER OPHIDIA. 

FAMILY ANGUIDE. 
OpuisauRvs ; Not described in De Kay’s Zoology. 
: FAMILY COLUBERIDA. 

CoLUBER CONSTRICTOR, Blacksnake - - = - > + + 3998 
CoLUBER VERNALIs, Grass-snake. = - - - - + + 40 
Coxvser occrprromacunatus, (Extra limital.) - - - - - - 4i 
TROPIDONOTUS SIPEDON, Water-snake. - - - = > = = 42 
TROPIDONOTUS TENIA, Striped-snake. - - - * - > Ad 
TROPIDONOTUS LEBERIS, Yellow-bellied snake. - - - - 48 
TROPIDONOTUS DE KAYI, Small Brownsnake. - - - - - 46 
LEPTOPHIS SAURITA, Ribbon-snake. -. - - + = + - 4% 


FAMILY CROTALIDZA. 
CroTaLus DURISSUS, Northern Rattlesnake. - - - - 59 


AMPHIBIANS. 


FAMILY RANID. 


Rana PALUSTRIS, Marsh Frog. - - - 
Rana HELECINA, Shad Frog. - - - 


FAMILY SALAMANDRIDE. 


SALAMANDRA SUBVIOLACEA, Violet-colored Salamander. - - V4 
SanaMaNDRa ERYTHRONOTA, Red-backed Salamander. - - - 75 
SaLaMANDRA GRANULATA, Granulated Salamander. - - - 78 
SaLAMANDRA RUBRA, Red Salamander. - - - - - 80 
SaLaMANDRA GLUTINOSA, Blue-spotted Salamander. - - - 81 
TRITON TIGRINUS, Tiger Triton, - - - - - - $8 
TRITON MILLEPUNCTATUS, Crimson-spotted Triton. - - - 84 
TRITON NIGER, Dusky Triton, - - - - - - 85 
TRITON PORPHYRITICUS, Groay-spotied Triton. - - + - 85 
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__ Within the past century great changes have been wrought among the 


: descendants of the ancient Iroquois. Their primitive fabrics have 
_ mostly passed away, and with them many of their original inventions. 


The substitution of the fabrics of more skillful hands, has led to the 
gradual disuse of many of their simple arts. At the present moment, 
therefore, much of the fruit of their inventive capacity is entirely lost. 
Fragments, indeed, are frequently disentombed from the resting places 


to which they had been consigned by filial or parental affection ; but they 


are mere vestiges of the past, and afford but a slight indication of their 
social condition, or of the range of their artisan intellect. It is impos- 
sible, thercfore, at the present day, to make a full collection of the 


- implements, domestic utensils, and miscellaneous fabrics of our Indian 
ee . . i : 
predecessors. Many of their inventions are still preserved among their 


descendants, who yet reside within our limits; but that portion of them 
which would especially serve to illustrate the condition of the hunter 
life, have passed beyond our reach. 

In the present advanced condition of our Indian population, a large 
proportion of their articles are of a mixed character. They rather ex- 
hibit the application of Indian ingenuity to fabrics of foreign manufac- 
ture, as shown in their reduction into use, than originality of invention. 
But this class of articles are not without a peculiar interest. They 
furnish no slight indication of artisan capacity, and will make a species 
of substitute for those articles which they have displaced, and those in- 
ventions which they have hurried into forgetfulness. 


The specimens collected, are as diversified as the shortm a 
time and the means appropriated would permit. In the accompa yin 
schedule they are classified, under their aboriginal names, into  eighty- 
three distinct classes, and number in all about three hundred. They 
were obtained among the Senecas, in the western part of the State. 
It is hoped that they will prove an acceptable addition to the State Col- 
lection, and will induce its further enlargement. After the lapse of 
a few more years, it will be impossible to bring together these silent 
memorials of our primitive inhabitants. Their social condition has 
changed greatly, and is changing from day to day; while their simple 
arts are dropping from their hands one after the other, as they gradually 
take up agricultural pursuits.~ It is but just to them, to save from 
oblivion the fruits of their inventive intellect, however rude and simple 
they may be, that they themselves may be at least correctly judged. 
Succeeding generations, also, have a right to require of us these me- 
morials of a departed race; of that race who christened our rivers, 
lakes, and hills; who maintained them against hostile bands, with a 
patriotism as glowing as such a fair domain could inspire in the heart 
of man, but to surrender them at last, and without an equivalent, to a 
more fortunate possessor. 

It is not deemed necessary to describe the articles in detail. A few 
of the leading specimens will be selected, and some notice given of 
their origin, manufacture, and uses. Their names are in the Seneca 
dialect. In their pronunciation the following signs will indicate the 
several sounds of the vowal a, upon which the greatest variations are 
made. 


(a, as in arm—4&, as in at—a, as in ale.) 
Ah-tii-qui-o-weh, or Moccasin, (for male.) See plate 1. 


Moccasin, (for female.) See plate 2. 


_ The moccasin is preéminently an Indian invention, and one of the 
highest antiquity. It is true to nature in its adjustment to the foot, 
beautiful in its materials and finish, and durable as an article of apparel. 
It will compare favorably with the best single article for the protection 
and adornment of the foot ever invented, either in ancient or modern 
times. With the sanction of fashion, it would supersede among us a 
long list of similar inventions. Other nations have fallen behind the 
Indian, in this one particular at least. The masses of the Romans wore 
the Calceus Ligneus, or wooden shoe; the masses of Germany and 
Ireland, and many of the nations of Europe, formerly wore the same. 


7 
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With the cothurnus, and sandal of the ancients, and the boot of the 
moderns, the perfection of pedal inventions, the moccasin admits of no 
unfavorable comparison. It deserves to be classed among the highest 
articles of apparel ever invented, both in usefulness, durability and 
beauty. 

The mocassin is made of one piece of deerskin. It is seamed up at 
the heel, and also in front, above the foot, leaving the bottom of the moc- 
casin without a seam. In front the deerskin is gathered, in place of 
being crimped ; over this part porcupine quills or beads are worked, 
in various patterns. The plain moccasin rises several inches above 
the ankle, like the Roman cothurnus, and is fastened above the ankle 
with deer strings; but usually this part is turned down, so as to expose 
a part of the instep, and is ornamented with bead work, as represented 
in the plate. A small bene near the ankle joint of the deer, has fur- 
nished the moccasin needle from time immemorial ; and the sinews of 
the animal, the thread. These bone needles are found in the mounds 
of the West, and beside the skeletons of the Iroquois, where they were 
deposited with religious care. This isolated fact would seem to indi- 
cate an affinity, in one act at least, between the Iroquois and the mound | 
builders, whose name, and era of occupation and destiny, are ieaeely 
lost. 

In ancient times the Iroquois used another shoe, made of the skin of 
the elk. They cut the skin above and below the gambred joint, and 
then took it off entire. As the hind leg of the elk inclines at this joint 
nearly at a right angle, it was naturally adapted to the foot. The lower 
end was sewed firmly with sinew, and the upper part secured above 
the ankle with deer strings. 

In connection with this subject is the art of tanning deer skins, as 
they still tan them after the ancient method. It is done with the brain 
of the deer, the tanning properties of which, according to a tradition, 
were discovered by accident. The brain is mingled with moss, to 
make it adhere sufficiently to be formed into a cake, after which it is 
hung up by the fire to dry. It is thus preserved for years. When the 
deerskin is fresh, the hair, and also the grain of the skin are taken off, 
over a cylindrical beam, with a wooden blade or stone scraper. A solu- 
tion is then made by boiling a cake of the brain in water, and the moss, 
which is ef no use, being removed, the skin is soaked a few hours in 
the solution, It is then wrung out and stretched, until it becomes dry 
and pliable. Should it be a thick one, it would be necessary to repeat 
the process until it becomes thoroughly penetrated by the solution. The 
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skin is still porous and easily torn. To correct both, a smoke is made, 
and the skin placed over it in such a manner as to enclose it entirely. 
Each side is smoked in this way until the pores are closed, and the 
skin has become thoroughly toughened, with its color changed from 
white to a kind of brown. It is then ready for use. . 

They also use the brain of other animals, and sometimes the bac 
bone of the eel, which, pounded up and boiled, possesses nearly the 
same properties for tanning.. Bear skins were never tanned. They 
were scraped until softened, after which they were dried, and used 
without removing the hair, either as an article of apparel, or as a mat- 
tress to sleep upon. . 


Ga-je-wi, or War Civs. 


2 feet 2 inches. 


Was Cxuvs, smaller size. 


Before the tomahawk came into use among the Iroquois, their prin- 
cipal ee were the bow, the stone tomahawk, and the war club 
The Gi-je-wi was a heavy weapon, usually made of ironwood, with : 
large ball of knot at the head. It was usually about two feet in length 
and the base five or six inches in diameter. In close combat it Se 
prove a formidable weapon. They wore it in the belt, in front. 


a 


vl 


Gi-ne-u-ga-o-dus-ha, or Ders-norn War Cus.’ 


2 feet 4 inches. 


This species of war club was also much used. It was made of hard 
wood, elaborately carved, painted, and ornamented with feathers at the 
ends. In the lower edge, a sharp-pointed deer’s horn, about four inches 
in length, was inserted. It was thus rendered a dangerous weapon in 
close combat, and would inflict a deeper wound than the former. They 
wore it in the girdle. In the collection are six war clubs, of the two 
kinds above described. One of them is a light article, designed for the 
war dance. . 


Q-sque-sont, or ToMAHAWE. 


The tomahawk succeeded the war club, as the rifle did the bow. 
With the invention of this terrible implement of warfare the Red man 
had nothing to do, except in having it so fashioned as to be adapted to 
his taste and usage. The tomahawk is known as widely as the Indian, 
and the two names have become apparently inseparable. They are 
made of steel, brass, or iron. The choicer articles are surmounted by 
a pipe-bowl, and have a perforated handle, that they may answer the 
double purpose of ornament and use. In such the handle, and often 
the blade itself, are richly inlaid with silver, It is worn in the girdle, 
and behind the back, except when in actual battle. They used it in 
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close combat with terrible effect, and also threw it with unerring cer- 
tainty at distant objects, making it revolve in the air in its flight. With 
the Indian, the tomahawk is the emblem of war itself. To bury it, is 
peace ; to raise, is to declare the most deadly warfare. 


Wa-a-no, or Bow. 


4 feet. 


Gi-no, or Arrow. 


3 feet. 


In archery, the Indian has scarcely been excelled. With a quick 
eye and a powerful muscle, he could send the arrow as unerringly as 
the archers of Robin Hood. It may be claimed as an Indian invention, 
although the bow and the arrow have been used by all nations in their 
primitive state. The Indian bow is usually from three and a half to 
four and a half feet in length, and so difficult to spring, that an inex- 
perienced person could scarcely bend it sufficiently to set the string. 
To draw the string back an arrow’s length when set, could only be done 
by practice, superadded to the most powerful muscular strength. An 
arrow thus sent would strike its object with fearful velocity. The 
arrow is feathered at the small end with a twist, to make it revolve in 
its flight. It gives to its motion uniformity and quickness, and, doubt- 
less, suggested the idea of the twist in the rifle barrel, by which the 
ball is made to revolve inthe same manner. The English and Scottish 
archer feathered his arrow, but without this peculiarity. Three feathers 
were also used, which were set parallel with each other, and with the 
arrow, but upon one side, Originally the Indian arrow was pointed 
with a flint or chert head, which would make it penetrate deeply any 
object at which it was directed. With such an artow it was. an easy 
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_ matter to bring down the deer, the wild fowl, or the warrior himself. 


Skeletons have been disentombed having the skull penetrated by an 
arrowhead of this description, with the flint head itself still in the frac- 


ture, or entirely within the skull. In Oregon, and on the upper Missis- — 


sippi, the Indian arrow is still pointed with flint. Thus it was with the. 
Troquois, until the bow was laid aside for the rifle. Arrow heads of this 
description are still scattered over the whole surface of the State. Six 
bows, of different sizes, and some bundles of feathered arrows, will be 
found in the collection. With Indian youth, the bow and arrow is still 
a favorite source of amusement, 


Gus-hi-ah, or Burpen Sreap. 


Rope-making, from filaments of bark, is also an Indian art, The 
deer string answers a multitude of purposes in their domestic economy ; 
but it could not supply all necessities. The bark rope (Gi-sken da) has 
been fabricated among them from time immemorial. In its manufac- 
ture they use the bark of the slippery elm and the basswood. Having 
removed the outer surface of the bark, they divide it into narrow strips, 
and then boil it in ashes and water. After it is dried it is easily sepa- 
rated into small filaments, the strings running with the grain several 
feet without breaking. These filaments are then put up in skeins 
(specimens of which are furnished) and laid aside for use. Basswood 
makes the most pliable rope; it is soft to the touch, can be closely 
braided, and is very durable. The burden strap is worn around the 
forehead and lashed to a litter, which is borne by Indian women on 
their back. It is usually about fifteen feet in length, and braided into 
a belt in the centre, three or four inches wide. Several specimens are 
furnished, one of which is new, and neatly manufactured. A clothes 
line, of three-strands bark rope, about forty-feet in length, is also among 
the articles. This art, like many others, is falling into disuse. But 
few Indian families now provide themselves with skeins of bark thread, 
or make any use of ropes of this description. 
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ee ee G4-o-wi, or Bark Tray. 


Trays of this description are found in every Indian family. They 
serve a variety of purposes, but are chiefly used for kneading, or rather 
preparing corn bread. A strip of elm bark, of the requisite dimensions, 
is rounded and turned up on the sides and at the ends, so as to forma 
shallow concavity; around the rim, both outside and in, splints of 
hickory are adjusted, and stitched through and through with the bark. 
It thus makes a durable and convenient article for holding corn meal, 
for preparing corn bread, and for many other purposes. 


Gi-oo-wa, or Barx Sap Tvs. 


SSS = 


Our Indian population have been long in the habit of manufacturing 
sugar from the maple. Whether they learned the art from us, or we 
received it from them, is uncertain. One evidence, at least, of its an- 
tiquity among them, is to be found in one of their ancient religio 
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festivals, instituted to the maple. It is called the Maple Dance, (0-ta-de- 

~ none-neo-wa-ti) which signifies ‘Thanks to the Maple.” In the spring 
season, when the sap begins to flow, it is still regularly observed by the 
present Iroquois. The sap tub is a very neat contrivance, and surpasses 
all articles of this description. Our farmers may safely borrow, in this 
one particular, and with profit substitute this Indian invention for the 
rough and wasteful trough of their own contrivance. 

A strip of bark about three feet in length, by two in width, makes 
the tub. The rough bark is left upon the bottom and sides. At the 
point where the bark is to be turned up to form the ends, the outer 
bark is removed ; the inner rind is then turned up, gathered together 
in small folds at the top, and tied around with a splint. It is then ready 
for use, and will last several seasons. Aside from the natural fact that 
the sap would be quite at home in the bark tub, and its flavor preserved 
untainted, it is more durable and capacious than the wooden one, and 
more readily made. 


Gi-ne-gii-ti, Gi-nih-gi-di, or Conn Mortar and PouNnDER. 


The Senecas use three varieties of corn: the White, (O-na-o-ga-ant) 
the Red, (Tic-ne) and the White Flint, (Ha-go-wi.) Cor is, and 
always has been, their staple article of food. When ready to be har- 
vested, they pick the ears, strip down the husks, and braid them to- 
gether in bunches, with about twenty ears in each. They are then 
hung up ready for use. The white flint ripens first, and is the favorite 
corn for hominy; the red next, and is used principally for charring 
and drying; the white last, and is the favorite corn of the Indians ; it 
is used for bread, and supplies the same place with them that wheat 
does with us. They shell their corn by hand, and pound it into flour 
in wooden mortars. In two-hours from the time the corn is taken from 
the ear it is ready to eat, in the form of unleavened bread. It is hulled 
in the first instance, by boiling in ashes and water ; after the outer skin 
is thus removed from each kernel, it is thoroughly washed, and pounded 
into flour or meal in a mortar, of which a representation will be found 
on the next page, (76.) Having been passed through a sieve basket, to 
remove the chit and coarser grains, it is made into loaves or cakes about 
an inch in thickness, and six inches in diameter; after which they are 
cooked by boiling them in water. Upon bread of this description, and 
upon the fruits of the chase, the Indian has principally subsisted from 
time immemorial. 
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Mortar anp Pounper. 


Mortar, 2 feet. Pounder, 4 feet. 


The practice of charring corn is of great antiquity among the Red 
race. In this condition it is preserved for years without injury. Caches 
or pits of charred corn, have been found in the vicinity of ancient 
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works and deserted settlements, in various parts of the country. Many 


of these are supposed to reach back to the period of the Mound builders. 
How far this custom prevailed among the Iroquois, cannot with certamty 
be determined; neither do we know whether those caches, which are 
still discovered in various parts of the State, are to be ascribed to them. 
It is certain, however, that they were in the habit of charring corn, to 
preserve it for domestic use. The Senecas still do thesame. For this 
use the ted corn is preferred. When green the corn is picked, and 
roasted in the field before a long fire, the ears being set up on end in @ 
row: It is not charred or blackened entirely, but roasted sufficiently to 
dry up the moisture in each kernel, The corn is then shelled, and dried 
in the sun. In this state it is chiefly used by hunting parties, and for 
subsistence on distant excursions. Its bulk and weight having been 
diminished about half by the two processes, its transportation became 
less burdensome, ‘The Red races seldom formed magazines of grain, 
to guard against distant wants. It is probable, therefore, that these 
pits of charred corn owe their origin to the sudden flight of the inhabi- 
tants, who buried their dried corn because they could not remove it, 
rather than to a desire to provide against a failure of the harvest. 

There is another method of curing corn in its green state, quite as 
prevalent as the former. The corn is shaved off into small particles, 
and having been baked over the fire in pans or earthen dishes, it is then 
dried in the sun. In this condition it is preserved for winter use. 

A favorite article of subsistence is prepared from the charred corn. 
It is parched a second time, after which, having been mixed with about 
a third part of maple sugar, it is pounded into a fine flour. This is 
éatried in the bearskin pocket of the hunter, and upon it alone he sub- 
gists for days together. It was also the principal subsistence of the 
war party on distant expeditions. Its bulk is reduced to the smallest 
possible compass, and it is so light that the Indian could carry, without 
inconvenience, sufficient for a long adventure. When we consider the 
rapidity of their journeys, and their powers of enduring abstinence, it 
becomes easy to understand how the war party could leave the valley 
of the Genesee, make an inroad upon the Cherokees of the south, and 
return, relying almost entirely upon this species of subsistence. A 
basket of each of the three varieties of corn, of the two species of dried 
corn, and of this flour, will be found among the specimens. 

This noble grain, one of the gifts of the Indian to the world, is des- 
tined eventually to become one of the staple articles of human con- 
gumption. Over half of our republic lies within the embrace of the 


“tributaries of the Mississippi. Upon their banks are the corn- a Se 
districts of the country; and there, also, at no distant day, will be 
seated the millions of our race. Experience demonstrates that no peo- 
ple can rely wholly upon exchanges for the substance of their bread- 
stuffs, but that they must look chiefly to the soil they cultivate. This 
law of production and consumption, is destined to introduce the gradual 
use of corn flour, as a partial substitute at least, for its superior rival, - 
in those districts where it is the natural product of the soil. In the 
southern portions of the country this principle is already attested, by 
the fact that corn bread enters as largely into human consumption as 
wheaten. Next to wheat, this grain, perhaps, contains the largest 
amount of nutriment. It is the cheapest and surest of all the grains to 
cultivate ; and is, also, the cheapest article of subsistence known among 
men. Although wheat can be cultivated in nearly all sections of the 
country; although its production can be increased to an unlimited de- 
gree by a higher agriculture; we have yet great reason to be thankful 
for this secondary grain, whose reproductive energy is so unmeasured 
as to secure the millions of our race, through all coming time, against 
the dangers of scarcity or the pressure of want. 


O-yeh-qui-ai-weh, or Inp1an Topacco. 


Tobacco is another gift of the Indian to the world ; but a gift, it 
must be admitted, of questionable utility. We call both corn and to- 
bacco the legaey of the Red man; as these indigenous plants, but for 
his nurture and culture through so many ages, might have perished, 
like other varieties of the fruits of the earth. Many of our choicest 
fruits owe their origin to vegetable combinations entirely fortuitous. 
They spring up spontaneously, flourish for a season and become extinct, 
but for the watchful care of man. Nature literally pours forth her 
vegetable wealth, and buries beneath her advancing exuberance the 
products of the past. But few of the fruits and plants, and flowers of 
the ancient world, have come down to us unchanged ; and still other 
plants, perhaps, have perished unknown in the openings of the past, 
which contained within their shrivelled and stinted foliage, the germ 
of some fruit, or grain, or plant, which might have nourished or clothed 
the whole human family. We may therefore, perchance, 


to the Indian, in these particulars, beyond our utmost ackno 
The Senecas still cultivate tobacco. 


Tobacco,” because they considered this 
A specimen is furnished. 


owe a debt 
wledgments. 
Their name signifies * The only 


variety superior to all others, 
It is raised from the seed, which is sown or 
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planted in the spring, and requires but ‘little cultivation. The leaves 
are picked early in the fall, when their color first begins to change, and 
when dried are ready for use. After the first year it grows spontanes 
ously, from the seed shed by the plant when fully ripened. If the 
plants become too thick, which is frequently the case, from their vigor- 
ous growth, it becomes necessary to thin them out, as the leaves dimin- 
ish in size with their increase in number. This tobacco is used exclu- 
sively for smoking. The custom of chewing the cud, appears.to have 
. been derived from us. Although this tobacco is exceedingly mild, they 
mingle with it the leaves of the sumac, to diminish its stimulating pro- 
perties. The sumac has been used by the Indian to temper tobacco 
from time immemorial. | . 
Until within a few years, the Iroquois used the wild potato as an 
article of food. It still grows spontaneously upon the western reserva 
tions, and is usually about the size of a hen’s egg. They never culti- 
vated this potato, but gathered it in its wild state. 
Six varieties of the bean, and four of the squash, are also furnished. 
Which varieties were of original cultivation and indigenous, the writer 


cannot state. 


Gi-weh-ga-d, or Snow SHor. . 
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The snow shoe is an Indian invention. Upon the deep snows which 
accumulate in the forest, it would be nearly impossible to travel with- 
out them. They were used in the hunt, and in warlike expeditions 
undertaken in the season of winter. 

The snow shoe is nearly three feet in length, by about sixteen inches 
in width. Arim of hickory, bent round with an arching front, and 
brought to/a point at the heel, constitutes the frame, with the additio 
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of cross pieces to determine its spread. Within the area, with the 
exception of an opening for the toe, is woven a net work of deer 
strings, with interstices about an inch square. The base of the foot is 
lashed at the edge of this opening with thongs, which pass around the 
heel for the support of the foot. The heel is left free to work up and 
down, and the opening is designed to allow the toe of the boot to de- 
scend below the surface of the shoe, as the heel is raised in the act of 
walking. It is a very. simple invention, but exactly adapted for its uses. 
A person familiar with the snow shoe can walk as rapidly upon the 
snow, as without it upon the ground. The Senecas affirm that they 
can walk fifty miles per day upon the snow shoe, and with much greater 
rapidity than without it, in consequence of the length and uniformity 
' Of the step. In the bear hunt, especially, it is of the greatest service, 
as the hunter can speedily overtake the bear, who, breaking through 
the crust, is enabled to move but slowly. 


Gii-wi-si, or Snow Snake. 


Side section 6 feet, 3 inch in thickness; bottom section 3 to 4 inch in width. 


Among the amusements of the winter season, in Indian life, is the 
game with Snow Snakes. The snakes are made of hickory, and with 
the most perfect precision and finish. They are from five to seven feet 
in length, about a fourth of an inch in thickness, and gradually dimin- 
ishing from about an inch in width at the head, to about half an inch 
at the foot. The head is round, turned up slightly, and pointed with 
lead. They are thrown with the hand, by placing the fore finger 
against the foot, and skim along upon the snow crust nearly with the 
speed of an arrow, and to a much greater distance. The game itself is 
rendered exciting by the numbers engaged, and the amount wagered 
upon the result. As in all Indian games, the people divide by tribes, 
certain tribes playing against the others. A limited number are chosen 
to play the game from each side. The snake which runs the farthest 


Wins, and a count is made by each snake which leads 


posite side all upon the op- 


A minute description is necessary, to a full understanding 
of the game, but enough has been said to designate the uses of the 
article. Specimens are furnished. 
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Javelin 54 feet, Linch in diameter. Ring 6 inches in diameter. 


The game of Javelins, or shooting sticks, is also of Indian invention. 
It is a simple game, depending upon the dexterity with which the 
javelin is thrown at the ring, as it rolls upon the ground. The javelin 
itself is the forfeit, and the game is lost when all the javelins upon one 
side are won. As in other Indian games, the people array themselves 
according to their tribal divisions ; the Wolf, Bear, Turtle, and Beaver 
tribes, playing against the Deer, Snipe, Heron, and Hawk. From 
fifteen to thirty on a side are chosen, each taking from three to six 
javelins. The parties having stationed themselves several rods apart, 
upon opposite sides of a given line, a hoop or ring is rolled by one party 
in front of the other, who throw their javelins at the ring as it passes. 
If the hoop is struck by one of them, the other party are required to 
stand in the place of the successful person and throw all their javelins 
in succession at the ring. Those which hit are saved, and those which 
fail are handed over to the other party, who in turn throw them at the 
ring. Of this number, those which hit the hoop are won finally, and 
laid out of the play; the balance are returned to their original owners. 
The successful party then rolls back the ring, and the game is thus 
continued until all the javelins upon one side are forfeited. 


Gi-ne-i, or Batt Bar. 


This is the great game of the Indians. It is also of the highest an- 
tiquity, universal among the Red races, and played with a zeal and 
enthusiasm which would scarcely be credited. In playing it they 
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-denude themselves entirely, with the exception of the Gis, or waist 

cloth, each one holding a bat, of the species represented in figure. 

Gates are erected about sixty rods apart, upon opposite sides of a— 
field, and the point in the game is, for each party to carry the ball 

through their own gate. Usually they have from six to eight ona side 
to play the game, who are surrounded by a concourse of spectators. 

- Commencing at the centre, each party strives to direct the ball towards 
their own gate, knocking it upon the ground or through the air; but 
more frequently taking it up upon the deerskin net-work of the ball bat, 
and carrying it in a race towards the gate. When an opposite player 
strikes it ahead of the runner, the latter throws the ball over the head 
of the former towards the gate. Oftentimes the play is contested with 
so much animation, that the ball is recovered at the edge of the gate; 
and finally, after many shifts in the tide of success, is carried to the 

“opposite side. The game is usually from five to seven, and requires 
from noon until evening to determine it, each trial is conducted with so 
much ardor and diversity of success. Specimens of the ball bat are 
furnished, 


Gus-ga-e-sa-ti, or Derr Burrons. 


A set of deer buttons will also be found among the articles. This is 
a fireside game. Eight buttons, an inch in diameter, are made of deer 
bone, and blackened upon one side. They are thrown with the hand, 
the count depending upon the number of faces which turn up of one 
color. If they all come up white, for instance, it counts twenty ; if 
seven of the eight, it counts four ; if six, two. 


counts. Fifty beans make the bank, and the gam 
party has won them. 


These are the only 
e continues until one 


Another favorite game of the Iroquois is played with a bowl and peach 
stones. A dish, about a foot in diameter, is carved out of a knot, or 
made of earthen. Six peach stones are then filed or cut down into an 
oval form, reducing them about half in size ; after which they are burned 
slightly upon one side, to blacken them. ‘These are shook in the bowl, 
and the count depends upon the number which turn up of the same color. 
This game is-one of their amusements after holding a council. They 
divide by tribes, as in other games, and bet largely upon the result. It 
is played by persons selected on each side, who are skilled in the game. 
The Iroquois ascribe its invention to To-do-di-ho, the renowned sachem of 
the Onondagas, who flourished at the time of the formatiow of the league. 

Betting upon all Indian games, when played by tribe against tribe, 
was as common among the Iroquois, as betting at races by the whites. 
No restraint whatever was laid upon this practice, and from their fond- 
ness for excitement, it frequently led to the most reckless indulgence. 
It not unfrequently happened that the Indian gambled away every 
hing which he possessed, his rifle, his tomahawk, and even his blanket. 


Ah-da-da-qua, or Invian Sappiez. 


cs 


This is an Indian invention, but came originally from the west. It 
closely resembles the saddle of the native Mexicans in its general plan, 
but its pommel is not as high, and its side pieces are longer. It is still 
used among the Iroquois, and among the Indian tribes of the west. 
The frame is made of four pieces of wood, firmly set together, over 
which is a covering of raw hide. The side pieces are about eighteen 
inches in length, six in width, and about an inch in thickness at the 
centre, but terminating in a sharp edge above and below. In front 
the pommel rises about five inches above the side pieces. It is made of 
a stick having a natural fork, which is so adjusted as to embrace the 
side pieces, and determine the spread of the saddle. Another piece, in 
the same manner, embraced the side pieces at the opposite end, rising 
several inches above, and descending nearly to their lower edges. These 
side pieces at the top, are about three inches apart, leaving a space for 
the back-bone of the horse. The fastenings of the saddle, including 
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those of the stirrup, were originally of ropes, made of Buffalo’s hair, 
Triangular stirrups, of wood, completed the trappings of the saddle. As 
the Iroquois seldom made use of the Indian horse, the saddle with 
them was rather an accidental, than a usual article. A specimen, of — 
Seneca manufacture, will be found among the articles. 


Gii-ga-an-di, or Am Gun; and Gi-no, or Arrow. 


Air gun, 6 feet. Arrow, 24 feet. 


The air gun is claimed as an Indian invention, but with what correct- 
ness the writer cannot state. It is a simple tube or barrel, about six 
feet in length, above an inch in diameter, and having a uniform bore, 
about half an inch in diameter. It is made of alder, and also of other 
wood, which is bored by some artificial contrivance. ° A very slender 
arrow, about two and a half feet in length, with a sharp point, is the 
missile. Upon the foot of the arrow, the down or floss of the thistle is 
fastened on entire, with sinew. This down is soft and yielding, and 
when the arrow is placed in the barrel, it fills it air tight. The arrow 
is then discharged by the lungs. It is used for bird shooting. 


Ya-o-di-was-ti, or InpIAN FLUTE. 


12 feet. 


This instrument is unlike any known among us, but it clearly resem- 
bles the clarionet. Its name signifies “a blow pipe.” Itis usually made 
of red cedar, is about eighteen inches in length, and above an inch in 
diameter. The finger holes, six in number, are equidistant. Between 
them and the mouth-piece, which is at the end, is the whistle, contrived 
much upon the same principle as the common whistle. It makes six 
consecutive notes, from the lowest, on a rising scale. The seventh note 
is wanting, but the three or four next above are regularly made. This 
is the whole compass of the instrument. As played by the Indians, it 
affords a species of wild and plaintive music. It is claimed as an 
Indian invention. 
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Gus-da-wa-sé, or Ratrie. 
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Turtle-shell Rattle. 


The turtle-shell rattle is used in the dance, both as an accompani- 
ment to the singing, and to mark the time. In all of their dances, except 
the war dance, the singers are seated in the centre of the room, and 
the dancers pass around them in an elliptical line. They strike the 
rattle upon the bench, in beating time, as frequently as thrice ina 
second, and accompany it with singing. After removing the animal 
from the shell, a handful of flint corn is placed within it, and the skin 
sewed up. The neck of the turtle is stretched over a wooden handle. 


Squash-shell Rattle. 


As an accompaniment for singing, the squash-shell rattle is also used. 
Corn is placed within the hollow shell, and the sound of the rattle 
varies with its size. In their songs for the dead, it is chiefly used. 
Frequently twenty of these rattles are heard in one song, each one 


giving a different note, and the whole together making a very strange 
substitute for music. 


The Iroquois have about twenty distinct dances, a few of them, as 
the war dance, are performed by select dancers, who dress in full costume 
and paint for the occasion, A few, also, are exclusively for the females, 
but in the most of them all participate. The thanksgiving, or religious 
dance, (O-sto-weh-go-wii) is the most spirited and striking in the list ; 
but the war dance (Wi-sis-seh) is the greatest favorite. In this dance 
the drum is chiefly used. 


ee ae 


1 foot. 


Over one head of the drum the skin of some animal is stretched to 
its utmost tension, and held firmly by a hoop. Vocal music is essential 
to every Indian dance; the drum being used to mark time, and as an 


accompaniment. These primitive amusements are still maintained by 


a certain portion of the present Iroquois, with undiminished interest. 
Their social intercourse still takes on this form, and scarcely a week 
passes, in the winter season, without a dance. They are eminently 
calculated to keep alive their Indian sympathies and notions; and for 
this reason, the first efforts of their missionaries are, with great pro- 
priety, directed to their suppression. There isa wildness in the music 
‘and excitement of the dance, exactly attuned to the nature of the 
Indian ; and when he loses his relish for the dance, he has ceased to 


be an Indian. 


Yun-ga-sa, or Tozacco Poucs. 
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The tobacco pouch is made of the skin of some small animal, which 
s taken off entire. It was anciently an indispensable article, and was 
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worn in the girdle. Four specimens are furnished, one of white weasel, 
one of squirrel, one of mink, and one of fisher skin. The latter was 
worn many years by Johnson, (Sose-ha-wii) a nephew of Red Jacket, 
and now one of the most distinguished living chiefs of the Senecas. 


Di-ya-ya-di-gi-ne-at-hi, or Bow anp Suart, for striking fire- 


This is an Indian invention, and of great antiquity. Its rudeness 
may excite a smile, in this day of lucifer matches, but vet the step 
backward to the steel and flint is about the same, as from this latter to 
the contrivance in question. Not knowing the use of metals or of chemi- 
cals, it was the only method of creating fire known to the Red man 
It ponsisted of an upright shaft, about four feet in length and an spel 
in diameter, with a small wheel set upon the lower part, to give it mo- 
mentum. In a notch at the top of the shaft was set a string, attached 
to a bow about three feet in length. The lower point ace upon 
block of dry wood, near which are placed small pieces of punk wie 
ready to use, the string is first coiled around the shaft, by reel it 
with the hand. The bow is then pulled downward thus uncoilin * 
string, and revolving the shaft towards the left. ‘By the oe : 
given to the wheel, the String is again coiled up ina sewers ane 


- coiling it in reverse as before.. 


P _ is continued, until sparks are emitted from the 5 point where it rests upon 
the piece of dry wood below. In a moment’s time sparks are produced ~ 


a 


: by the intensity of the friction, and ignite the punk, which speedily . 


furnishesa fire, 9 pie BE agen 
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O-no-ne-i Gos-ha-di, or Cozn-nusk Satur Borris. 


Several varieties of basket work will be found among the articles. 
In this useful art the Indian women excel. They are made with a 
neatness, ingenuity and simplicity, which deserve the highest praise. 
Among the number are two sieve baskets, used for sifting corn meal. 
Another variety is made of corn-husks and flags, an ingeniously man- 
ufactured basket, which is seldom met with. Two corn-husk bottles 


for salt, are also furnished. 


Gi-de-us-ha, or Necxnace. See plate 3, fig. 2. 


This necklace is made of silver and wampum beads. The latter 
are of a dark color, and are cut'from a species of sea shell. Beads of 
this description are held in the highest estimation. In strings of wam~- 
pum beads, the laws of the ancient confederacy of the Iroquois were 
recorded. According to their method of expressing the idea, the law 
was “talked into the string of wampum,” and it became ever afters 


wards the visible record of the law itself. By an original law of the 


league, a sachem of the Onondagas (Ho-no-we-ni-to) was made the 
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hereditary keeper and interpreter of these strings; and to this day, the 
Onondaga sachem who holds this title, performs this duty. 

A silver cross is also attached to this necklace. The Indian women 
wear a profusion of silver ornaments, and among them the cross is fre- 
quently conspicuous. 

_In their costumes for the war dance, the Iroquois indulged their taste 
for finery and ornament to its fullest extent. Some of them would ex- 
cite admiration by the exactness of their finish and adjustment, the 
neatness of the materials, and the striking appearance of the whole, 
as seen in the graceful movements of the dance. They are diversified 
in their materials and ornaments, but yet consist of the same articles 
of apparel. Two costumes are furnished. One is that of a warrior, 
and was designed for the dance. The other is the ordinary dress of 
the Indian female. If the fabrics of which they are composed were of 
their own manufacture exclusively, it would add much to their interest; 
but since the intercourse of the Iroquois commenced with the whites, 
they have laid aside their deerskin apparel, and substituted materials, 
in fact, of our own manufacture. Since we have known them, however, 
their costumes have been of this description. No change has been 
made of the articles of apparel themselves, but the deerskin has been 
laid aside for the broadcloth, the bearskin blanket for the woolen, and 
the porcupine quill for the bead. 

Much taste is exhibited in the bead work, which is so conspicuous in 
the female costume. The colors are blended harmoniously, and the 
patterns are ingeniously devised and skilfully executed. It sufficiently 
appears, from the furnished specimens of their handywork, that the 
Indian female can be taught to excel with the needle. It remains to 
notice briefly the several articles of apparel, of which these costumes 
are composed ; and first, of the female, 


Ah-ti-quii-o-weh, or Moccasin. 


This has been sufficiently described elsewhere in this report. 


Gise-hi, or Panrarerre. Plate 4, 


The Gise-hi is usually made of red broadcloth, and ornamented with 
a border of bead work around the lower edge, and also up the side, It 
is secured above the knee, and falls down upon the moccasin. Theone 
furnished is beautifully made, and a fine specimen of bead work. 


a 
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Gi-kii-ah, or Sxret. Plate 4. 


The skirt is secured around the waist, and descends about half way 
to the bottom of the pantalette. It is usually of blue broadcloth, and is 
more elaborately embroidered with bead work than any other portion of 
the dress. A heavy border is worked around the lower edge. Up the 
centre, in front, it is also embroidered. At the angle upon the right 
side, a figure is worked representing a tree or flower. This part of the 
costume furnished, is a rare specimen of Indian needle work. 


Ah-de-a-di-we-si, or Over Drzss. Plate 6, and 6a. 


The over dress is generally of calico, of the highest colors. It is 
loosely adjusted to the person, and falls below the waist. Around the 
lower edge is a narrow border of bead work. In front they wear a 
profusion of silver broaches, of various sizes and patterns, and arranged 
agreeably to the taste of the wearer. 


E-yosé, ot BLanket. — 


This indispensable and graceful garment is of blue or green broad- 
cloth, of which it requires two yards. It falls from the head or neck 
in natural folds, the width of the cloth, and is gathered around the 
person like a shawl. It is worn very gracefully, and makes a becoming 
article of apparel. Other ornaments are worn, but the costume has 
been described with sufficient minuteness to give a general idea of its 
character. 


Gus-to-weh, or Heap Dress. Plate 3, feet. 


Upon the head dress, the most conspicuous part of the male costume, 
much attention was bestowed. The frame consists of a band of splint, 
adjusted around the head, with a cross band arching over the top, from 
side to side. A cap of net work, or silk, is then made to enclose the 
frame. Around the splint a silver band is fastened, which completes 
the lower part. From the top, a cluster of white feathers depends. 
Besides this a single feather, of the largest size, is set in the crown of 
the head dress, inclining backwards from the head. It is secured in a 
small tube, which is fastened to the cross splint, and in such a manner 
as to allow the feather to revolve in the tube. This feather, which is 
usually the plume of the Eagle, is the characteristic of the Iroquois 


ae 
head dress. The jfeather, in the specimen furnished, has been worn 


for many years by Sose-ha-wi, (above referred to) and has been con- 
spicuous at many of the councils of the Senecas. x 


Gi-ki-ah, or Kirt. Plate 7. 


The kilt is secured around the waist by a belt, and descends nearly 
to the knee. It is fringed around the lower edge, and covered with 
various ornaments. This article of Indian apparel is not much unlike 
the kilt of the Highlander. 


Gise-hi, or Lecetn. Plate 8, 


The leggin is usually made of red broadcloth. It is embroidered 
around the lower edge and up the side, with bead work. Two narrow 
bands depend from the knee in front. It is secured above the knee, 
and descends to the moccasin. 


Gus-da-wi-si Yen-che-no-hos-ta, or Kner Rarrte oF Deer’s Hoors. 
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In the dance, rattles were worn around the knee. They are usually 
made of the hoofs of the deer, which are strung in two or three rows 
upon a belt, and the belt itself then tied around the knee, 


Gi-geh-ti, or Bezr. Plate 9, 


The belt is of Indian manufacture. It is braided by hand, the beads 
being interwoven in the process of braiding. They are worn around the 
waist, and over the left shoulder. No part of the costume is prized 
so highly as the belt. 


os et 


The government have long been in the habit of presenting silver 
medals to the chiefs of the various Indian tribes, at the formation of 
treaties, and on the occasion of their visit to the seat of government. 
These medals are held in the highest estimation. Red. Jacket received 
one from Washington, in 1792, which is now worn by the Seneca chief 
. Sose-ha-wi. It is an elliptical plate of silyer, surrounded by a rim, 
} and is about six inches in its greatest diameter. On each side it is 
engraved with various devices. Medals of sea shell, inlaid with silver, 
are also worn suspended from the neck, as personal ornaments. A 
specimen of the latter description is furnished. 


Tuesh-ta-ga-tas-ta, or Tin BreAst-PLate. 


. 


The above is a representation of a species of tin breast-plate, worn by 


the Seneca Indians. 
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Arm Banps, Knez Banps, anp Wrist Banps. Plate 10. 


_ These, also, form a part of the costume. They are usually of bead. 


work, but often of silver. The war club, tomahawk, and moccasin, 
complete the costume. 


Gié-yad-ah, or Worx Pocket. Plate 11. 
Ya-wa-o-da-qui, or Nezpte Boox. Plate 12. 
Ya-wa-o-di-qua, or Pin Cusnion. Plate 13. 
Got-gwen-di, or Pocxer Boox. Plate 14. 


These are furnished as further specimens of the handiwork of the 
Indian female in bead work. The figures themselves will dispense with 
the necessity of any description. The patient industry of the Indian 
female is quite remarkable, when seen in contrast with the impatience 
of labor in the Indian himself. In the work of their reclamation and 
gradual induction into industrial pursuits, this fact furnishes no small 
degree of encouragement. 


Ga-ka, or Brercn Croru. Plate 16. 


In the ball game the players denude themselves entirely, with the 
exception of a belt, which is secured below the waist, and the Ga-ka, 
which passes under it before and behind. It is usually of broadcloth, 
and ornamented with bead work. 

Several articles of silver ware will also be found in the collection. 
They consist of hat bands, arm and wrist bands, ear rings and broaches, 
of various patterns and sizes. They are principally of Indian manu- 


facture. The following cuts represent a pair of ear rings worn by 
Ho-ho-e-yu, in 1849, 


Ah-was-hi, or Ear Ring. 


Plate No. 17 is an engraving of Pipes, in use among the Indians, 
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? Ga-on-seh, or Basy Frame. Plate 16. ~ 


__. This is likewise an Indian invention. It appears to have been design- 

iz ed rather as a convenience to the Indian mother, for the transportation 

of her infant, than, as has generally been supposed, to secure an erect 

Wigure. The frame is about two feet in length, by about fourteen inches 

in width, with a carved foot-board at the small end, and a hoop or bow 

at the head, arching over at right angles. After being enclosed in a 

Dlanket, the infant is lashed upon the frame with belts of bead work, 

which firmly secure and cover its person, with the exception of the 

face. A separate article for covering the face, is then drawn over the 

bow, and the child is wholly protected. When carried, the burden 

strap attached to the frame is placed around the forehead of the mother, 

and the Ga-on-seh upon her back. This frame is often elaborately 

carved, and its ornaments are of the choicest description. When cul- 

tivating the maize, or engaged in any out-door occupation, the Ga-on- 

seh is hung upon a limb of the nearest tree, and left to swing in the 

breeze. The patience and quiet of the Indian child, in this close con- 

finement, are quite remarkable. It will hang thus suspended for hours, 
without uttering a complaint. , 

With the Ga-on-seh, closes the enumeration of articles. Several 
have been necessarily omitted, and others noticed but slightly. Suffi- 
cient, however, has been written, to illustrate the general character of 
our Indian fabrics, implements and utensils. Some of them have been 
noticed minutely, as they appeared calculated to exhibit the artisan 
intellect of our primitive inhabitants. It is in this view that they are 
chiefly interesting. Some general observations naturally present them- 
selves upon this branch of the subject, but the prescribed limits of this 
report will not permit their introduction. 

Such is the diffusion of Indian arts and Indian inventions among the 
Red races, that it is-impossible to ascertain with what nation or tribe 
they in fact originated. Many of them were common to all, from 
Maine to Oregon, and from the St. Lawrence to the peninsula of Flo- 
rida, To this day Indian life is about the same over the whole republic. 
If we wished to discover the inventions of the Iroquois, we might ex- 
pect to find them as well among the Sioux of the upper Mississippi, as 
among the descendants of the Iroquois themselves. It is for this reason, 
that in forming an Indian collection, we should take in the whole range 
of Indian life, from the wild tribes dwelling in the seclusions of Oregon, 
to the semi-agricultural Cherokees of the south, and the present Iroquois 


co tay A 


who reside among ourselves. They have passed through all the inter- 
mediate stages, from extreme rudeness to comparative civilization. If 
we wished to connect the fabrics of the former with those of our own 
primitive inhabitants, we may find that connection in the fact, that 
similar implements and similar fabrics, at no remote period, were in 
the hands, and of the manufacture, of the Iroquois themselves. Many 
of the relics disentombed from the soil of New-York, relate back to the 
petiod of the Mound builders of the west; and belong to a race of men 
and an age which have passed beyond the ken of even Indian tradition. 
Our first Indian epoch is thus connected with that of the Mound builders, 
In the same mannez, the fabrics of the Iroquois are intimately connected 
with those of all the tribes now resident within the republic. One sys- 
tem of trails belted the whole face of the territory, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific; and the intercourse between the multitude of nations who 
dwelt within these boundless domains was constant, and much more 
extensive than has ever been supposed. If any one, therefore, desired 
a picture of Iroquois life before Hendrick Hudson sailed up the river 
upon whose banks rested the eastern end of their ‘Long House,”* he 
should look for it in Catlin’s Scenes at the skirts of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. There are diversities, it is true, but Indian life is essentially the 
same. 

A collection, therefore, which embraced within its range the utensils, 
implements, and miscellaneous fabrics of the whole Indian family, 
would best illustrate the era of Indian occupation within our own State. 
Such a collection can, and ought to be made. It would be doing, in 
our republic, what European nations have taken unwearied pains to ac- 
complish within their own territories. They have treasured up, with 
watchful care, the memorials of their own territorial history. These 
memorials unlock the social history of the past; and although silent, 
they speak more eloquently than all human description. Our own are 
essentially Indian. An Indian collection is all that we can offer to the 
European, in acknowledgment of the gratification and instruction we 
have derived from theits. While every petty State abroad has its His- 
torical Cabinet, the visitation of which furnishes the chief pleasure of 
the traveler, our own States, one of which numbers three millions of 
people, have nothing of the kind for the entertainment of the foreign 
traveler. The custom among all civilized nations, of making such col- 


* Ho-de-no-sau-ne, the name of the Iroquois as one people, signifies «* The 
People of the Long House.» They symbolized the League by a house, which 
reached from the Hudson to the Genesee; and afterwards to Niagara, 


: ; on the ex- 
pulsion of the Eries and Neuter Nation, about the year 1650, 
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lections, rests upon sound considerations of public utility; and the rea- 
sons which induce them are just as applicable here, as elewhere; and 
just as appropriate to each single State, as to the National Government. 

This enterprise has been fairly entered upon, under the fostering care 
of the Regents of the University. The foundation, at least, of an In- 
dian Collection, has been established. Were it enlarged, upon the 
principles suggested in this report, it would soon become one of the 
most interesting of all Historical Cabinets. It would grow in public 
value, as the people whose social condition it reveals, recede from pub- 
lic observation ; and in after years it would become inestimable. But 
such are the changes, and causes of change at work among our Indian 
races, that the present moment should be improved with diligence. 
Time buries every thing in a common tomb. 

The Red races are passing away before the silent, but irresistible 
spread of civilization. The tenure of Indian sovereignty is as precarious 
as the habitation of the deer, his co-tenant of the forest. Their gradual 
displacement is as inevitable as the progress of events. A portion, 
indeed, of the Indian family, if present indications are to be trusted, is 
destined eventually to be reclaimed, and raised to a citizenship among 
ourselves. But this can only be accomplished by their adoption of 
agricultural pursuits, and the diffusion of knowledge among them. 
When this change is effected, they will cease to be Indians. A different 
destiny awaits the residue. At no distant day the war shout of the 
Red man will fall away into eternal silence, upon the shores of the dis- 
tant Pacific. Industry will then have taken up her abode in the seclu- 
sions of the forest, the church will rise upon the ruins of the council- 
house, the railway pursue the distant trail, the ploughshare turn the sod 
of the hunting ground; and the pursuits of peace having diffused them- 
selves over the whole republic, one universal and continuous hum of 
industry will-rise from ocean to ocean. When the destiny of the Indian 
is thus fulfilled, the words of the great Seneca orator will rise up in 
perpetual remembrance : 

“ Who then lives to mourn us? None. What marks our extermi- 
nation? Nothing.” 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

LEWIS H. MORGAN. 
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: NOTICE OF SEVERAL ANCIENT REMAINS OF ART, 


IN JEFFERSON AND ST. LAWRENCE COUNTIES, 


BY FRANKLIN B. HOUGH, M.D. 


In the town of Leray, Jefferson county, there have been found two 
ancient trench enclosures. One of these is situated near the bank of 
Black River, a short distance below the little village of “ Lockport,” 
(Black River) and is now nearly obliterated by the plough; except the 
section that crosses the road, and that which lays in a pasture between 
the road and the river. For the relative situation of this enclosure with 
surrounding objects, reference is made to the accompanying plan, No. 1. 

In the cultivated field north of the road, are found in many places 
traces of fireplaces, both within and without the trench; and in a cir- 
cular area to the northeast, several skeletons have been exhumed. From 
the state of preservation in which these bones are found, it is inferred 
that they belonged to the recent tribes of Indians that inhabited the 
region. No aboriginal settlements were known to exist here at the 
time of the first settlement by the whites, about fifty years since.’ The 
same remark applies to all the other remains of ancient enclosures in 
Jefferson and St. Lawrence counties. 

The other trench enclosure is about one mile north of this, is larger, 
and like the first, contains in and around it numerous traces of hearths, 
fragments of pottery, shells of edible fresh water shell-fish, and the 
bones of men and animals. Its outline is in many places very obscure, 
and the plough will in a few years efface the last vestige of mound or 
trench. The adjoining flat was once flowed by a beaver dam, making 
a shallow pond of several acres in extent. The remains of this dam 
are still distinct. It is built in a curve, the convex side being up the 
stream. For the dimensions and topography of this enclosure, see 
planNo, 2. 
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In the town of Rutland are vestiges of several ancient works. One 
of these is on land owned by the heirs of the late James Wilson, and 
near the residence of Abner Tomlin. The space is still covered with 
a forest, and trees of several centuries growth are standing upon and 
within the enclosure. Decayed and fallen trunks of others, of which 
but slight traces remain, indicate that the present growth of timber has 
been preceded by another quite as ancient, and carry back the origin of 
these works to a period exceedingly remote. 

The little hillocks formed by fallen trees, have in some places so 
confused and obliterated the original work, that it is difficult to deter- 
mine its precise extent. The annexed plan (No. 3) conveys a good 
idea of the extent and form of this trench enclosure. Great numbers 
of human skeletons have heen found buried in the trench which sur- 
rounds the slight mound yet remaining. Within the area have been 
found graves, and fireplaces; while in the fields around, which have 
been cultivated, great numbers of flint arrowheads, stone chisels, pipes, 
and fragments of coarse earthen ware, have been found. Among the 


charcoal found within the enclosure, charred corn has been found in 


considerable qnantities. The skeletons appeared to have been deposited 
in-something like a regular manner, with their heads to the west, and 
the knees drawn up tothe body. This place is about one mile from the 
western line of the town of Rutland, and two miles from Black River. 
There is said to have been found in this locality several years since, a 
copper arrowhead. Whether of ancient or recent workmanship, is not 
known. If the former, it would indicate an acquaintance with distant 
localities of that metal, as none has been found, in the metalic state, 
nearer than the great mineral regions of Lake Superior. ¢ 

In the year 1842, a collection of human bones, evidently of ancient 
date, was discovered in Rutland, about three miles east from the village 
of Watertown, on a commanding height, and ina field owned by Ma. 
E. Huntingdon. 

On removing a circular pile of stones, about three feet high and ten 
feet in diameter, there was discovered a flat stone, which covered a 
hole four feet square and two feet deep, filled with bones, thrown pro- 
miscuously together. They were evidently nothing but bones at the 
time of their burial, as the space was too small to have contained so 
many bodies. Some bones exhibited the marks of teeth, as if they had 
been gnawed by wild animals. 

The surrounding fields contain traces of fireplaces, with much char- 
coal and charred corn ; and the whole appears to bear evidence of an- 
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cient massacre and pillage, in which an Indian village was destroyed, 
and the bones of the slain afterwards collected and buried by their 
friends. The bones were in a tolerable state of preservation, but soon 
decayed on exposure. It was estimated that there were between thirty 
and forty skeletons buried here, besides detached bones of animals. 
Among fragments of broken pottery found in this vicinity, was an 
entire pot, having a capacity of about three pints, and the form repre- 
sented in the sketch. | Z 


A fragment of a pipe, contained the representation of a human face 
on each side, only a part of which remained, was also found; a figure 
of which is here inserted. 


In the town of Macomb, St. Lawrence county, are found three trench 
enclosures, and numerous places where broken fragments of rude pot- 
tery, ornaments of steatite, and beds of charcoal and ashes, indicate 
the sites of Indian villages. It may be proper to state, that this region 
was not inhabited at the time of its first settlement by the whites. 

One of these ruins is on the farm of William P. Houghton, near the 
bank of Birch creek, and is the one which has furnished the greatest 


quantity of relics. Beads of steatite, pipes, and broken utensils of earthen, 
the bones of. fish and wild animals, shells, &c., occur, mixed with ashes 
and bits of charcoal, throughout the soil, within and without the limits of 


the trench, and have been collected and carried off in large quantities. — 


Cultivation has nearly obliterated every trace of the enclosure, but by 
the aid of several persons who were acquainted with the locality when 
first discovered, the accompanying plan (No. 4) has been drawn, which 
is believed to represent the situation and extent of this work, before the 
land was tilled. 

The ground formerly occupied by the trench, is at present the site 
of an orchard, and used as a mill yard. 

Reference to this work is made in several gazetteers and “ Historical 
Collections,” as occurring on the farm of Capt. Washburn, m Gouver- 
neur, (the former owner of the land, before the erection of the town- 
ship of Macomb,) and in these it is erroneously stated that rude remains 
of sculpture occur within the enclosure. No traces of sculpture (except 
the beads, pipes, and other articles,) have ever been found here. 

About half a mile northeast of this place, is the trace of another 
enclosure, but so obliterated by cultivation, that it could not be surveyed 
with any degree of certainty. Jt occurs on the farms of Josiah Sweet 
and William Houghton, the greater portion being upon the farm of the 
latter. 

It is situated on a small stream, the outlet of a tamarack swamp, 
formerly a beaver meadow ; is of an irregular oval figure, and can be 
traced with tolerable accuracy about 160 paces, which is nearly half of 
the original circumference. Its longest direction was NNE. and SSW. 
Numerous fire-beds occur within the enclosure, and in one instance, a 
quantity of ashes and charcoal was found five feet below the surface. 
In a field a few rods distant, large quantities of broken pottery, and 
traces of an Indian village, are found. About three-fourths of a mile 
from the enclosure first described, (plan No. 4) there occurs another 
trench, of semicircular form, and in a far more perfect state of preser- 
vation than either of the others. This is on the farm of Robert Wilson, 
and about 25 rods south of ** Wilson’s Lead Mine.” 

For the topography and extent of this trench, reference is made to 
the accompanying plan, No. 5. 

As the land around this has never been ploughed, it has not furnished 
any relics of interest. 

In the town of Massena, St. Lawrence county, is an ancient trench 
enclosure, on the farm of Josiah C, Bridges, about half a mile south- 
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west of the bridge over the Racket river, at a place called Racket River 
P.O. It is on aconsiderable eminence, about half way between the 
Racket and Grasse rivers, and three miles from the mouth of the latter. 
The hill may be fifty feet higher than either river ; the ancient work is 
on the southern declivity of the hill, near the top, and the outer ditch 
may enclose perhaps an acre. It is nearly square, with the corners 
projecting beyond the line of the sides; from which it may perhaps be 
inferred that it was a defensive work, and belonging to a different period 
from the circular works above described. The bank when first dis- 
covered, was surrounded by a ditch about three feet wide, and between 
one and tio feet deep. In the ditch were the remains of old pine trees, 
some of which must have been at least five hundred years old. With- 
in the enclosure were two elevations, about fifteen feet square, and two 
feet above the level of the surrounding ground. The location com- 
mands a prospect of the country around, in every direction, to a con- 
siderable distance. 

In Potsdam, St. Lawrence county, there existed, on the first settle- 
ment of the country, a work similar to the one last described, but 
which is now nearly obliterated by the plough. It was on the west side 
of Racket river, about half way from Potsdam village to Norfolk. Like 
the other, it was situated near the top of an elevation, conspicuous from 
all the surrounding country. Like it, also, it was quadrilateral ; its 
size was nearly the same, and the vicinity of both furnishes numerous 
remains of rude pottery, stone axes, flint arrows, and various ornaments 
wrought in steatite. 

The location in Potsdam is about eighteen miles distant to the south- 
west, from that in Massena, and there is little doubt but that one might 
be seen from the other, if the intervening timber was cut away. 

The foregoing are the only remains of ancient art which the writer 
has been able to learn of in St. Lawrence county, after making the 
most diligent inquiries. In Jefferson county there are many others, in 
the towns of Adams, Ellisburgh, &c., of which it is hoped a satisfactory 
account will hereafter be given. 
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REPORT. 


TO THE HONORABLE THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


GENTLEMEN : 


On the 2d of June, 1836, I was appointed by Governor Marcy, Mi- 
neralogist of the Geological Survey of the State, and was entrusted 
with that part of the work “ which relates to an examination, a scien- 
tific description, and a chemical analysis of its soils and. minerals.” 

In the discharge of the duty thus assigned to me, I from year to year 
visited the most important mineral localities in the State, collected many 
suites of specimens for the General Cabinet and for distribution to the sev- 
eral colleges, and devoted the rest of my time to arranging the materials 
collected, and to the analysis of such rare and useful products as seemed 
worthy of particular examination. At the close of the year 1842, the 
final report of the results of my investigations, under the title of the 
Mineralogy of New-York, was made to Governor Srewarp; five annual 
reports having been previously presented to the Legislature. 

Although since the publication of the Mineralogy in 1842, my con- 
nection with the survey of the State has ceased, I have still endeavored 
to keep pace with the progress of this department of science. The 
additions which I have thus been able to make to the former report are 
so considerable, that I am induced to offer them to the Regents as a 
supplement to that work. I consider it as a most fortunate circumstance 
that the preservation and increase of the invaluable State Cabinet are 
placed in charge of a Board who duly appreciate the importance of 
Science, in all its multifarious departments. 

I have only further to say, that the arrangement of the following no- 
tices is the same as that followed in the Mineralogy of New-York. 

Your obedient servant, 


LEWIS C. BECK. 


Rurecrrs Cortes, December, 1849. 
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CLASS I. fe 


ORDER I. COMBUSTIBLE GASES. 
SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN, 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 173.) 


Since the publication of my account of the Sulphur springs of New- 
York, several new ones have been discovered ; and of those previously 
known, some have been analyzed. Among these are to be noticed : 


The Bellevue Mineral Spring, situated two miles below Niagara 
Falls, a few rods from the Niagara river, where the bank rises perpen- 
dicularly from the edge of the stream more than two hundred feet. 
The water of this spring has been analyzed by Dr. J. Torrey, with the 
following results in one pint, viz : 


Sulpbatecof lime, -. <4. =s 2 cay oe 


Sulphate of magnesia, - - - - 4°90 
Carbonate of magnesia, - - - - O76 “ 
Carbonate of lime, mink, Soe ae a 


Chloride of sodium, . - . : aa 
Traces of iron, — 
7°99 gains: 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, - -° + -  9:33cub.inches. 
Carbonic acid gas, - - : - < 0*48 “ 


(From a pamphlet published by the proprietor of the spring, in 1842.) 


Sylvan, or Iodine Spring, Avon, Livingston county. We have an 


analysis of the water of this spring, by James R. Chilton, M. D., with 
the following results in a wine pint, viz: 


Sulphate of magnesia, - - - - I-62: grains: 
Sulphate of lime, - - - - -> 10G5* 


Chloride of sodium, - - - 


= Rete - & 
Chloride of magnesium, - - - if eso tt 
Carbonate of lime, - - - - - 3°35 = 
Carbonate of magnesia, - - - - 2:08. * 
Vegetable matter, - - - - - 0-03 «= « 


Iodine of sodium, 


37°03 grains. 
- 2.58 cub. inches. 
i 2 ‘3 0:62 “ 
(From an. Avon paper, containing an account of the springs at that 
place.) 


Sulphuretted hydrogen, - - 
Carbonic acid gas, - 


a nae om Bi as et 
White Sulphur Spring, rail? P 
~ Bicarbonate of magnesia, sad catalase 
goes. of magnesia, - - - 
oa hate of hs Cae ce RS 


yt s 7 . 4 
ol ae oa Hes yee os 


; _ Salphuretted hydrogen, = > 
“i Lue Sulphur Spring, Sharon: : 


Bicarbonate of magnesia, - - 
: Sulphate of madenosia,.: ists Ate 
Sulphate of lime, - - - - 
Chlorides of sodium and magnesium, 


ree Solid contents, - - - 


Magnesia Spring, Sharon: 
Bicarbonate of magnesia, - : 
Sulphate of magnesia, ~-  - ~~ 
Sulphate of lime, - - - - 
Hydrosulphates of magnesia and lime, 
Chlorides of sodium and magnesium, 


_ Solid contents, : “ “ 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, - : ‘ 


| "this favorite watering place. me ‘3 


Springs ai heap Schoharie: hbase Three springs 
analyzed. by Prof. Lawrence Reid, of New-York, in 13, ae 
he results published in the Proceedings of the Academy of ‘Natu> fe 
2 ciences of Philadelphia, vol. 2, p. 120, (for October, 1844.) The 
lowing are the contents in'a wine ea the. sens ec 


drosulphates of magnesia and lime, 
: i: Nor of sodium and magnesium, j 


- 2s 


e -_ 

“id: 67 wae 
et carpets é 
od 


18-63 grains, 
2.56 cub. inches. 


4:00 grains. 


0-94 sé 

9:69 ‘* 

0°31 6c 
14°94 


3-81 grains. 


SSL" +t 
9-50 « 
0-06 « 
0-38 « 
16-59 

0:8 cub. inches. 
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“Prof. Reid states that the temperature of each of the above springs’ 
taken at various times during a four days residence, was invariably 
48° Fahr., and was not influenced by changes in the temperature of the 
atmosphere. ‘ 


Richland Springs, Otsego county. The analysis of two springs by 
Prof. Reid, is published in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences, for October, 1844. The contents in one wine pint 
are as follows: 

No. 1, A. No. 3, C. 

Bicarbonate of lime, —- - - 2-50 grains. 2°50 grains. 
Sulphate of magnesia, - - - #925 xt be Des at 
Hydrosulphates of magnesia and lime, 3°75 “ 3°38 
Chlorides of magnesium and sodium, 0°25 “ 03h 45 
Sulphate of lime, - = - - i Tia 11:42 2 

19-00 grains. 19°06 grains. — 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, <“Apeis 2.57 cub. inch. 2.38 cub. inch. 


Sulphuretted springs occur at Rosendale, in Ulster county. One of 
these has acquired some celebrity. It is on the verge of the south shore 
of the Rondout creek. It is principally remarkable for the large pro- 
portion of chloride of sodium which it contains. The following is the 
result of the analysis of Dr. James R. Chilton, in one pint of the 
water : 


Chloride of sodium, - +: oaae 6°69 grains. 


Chloride of magnesium, - - - - OSDir 
Carbonate of magnesia, - . : - O32" * 
Carbonate of lime, - - - - . ints Ss 
Sulphate of magnesia, - - . . OSt > 
Sulphate of soda, - : . - : 0:96. os“ 
Sulphate of lime, - - . - - Oe aS 2 
Hydrosulphurets of sodium and calcium, - O25 oe 


10°56 grains. 
- 1-51 cub. inches. 
- - - Sy ae: 


Sulphuretted hydrogen, - ny i 
Carbonic acid gas, - 4 


Massena Sulphur Springs. These springs are situated on the banks of 
the Racket river, in St. Lawrence county. They are somewhat re- 


markable, and their waters are said to have been very serviceable in 
cutaneous diseases and in rheumatisms. 


ial 


} 


Warm Spring. 


— of . Agriculture and Science, February, 1847. 


‘Sour Springs. In the Mineralogy of New-York, there are notices 
of the occurrence of springs charged with sulphuric acid, in various 
parts of Genesee, Ontario, and Niagara counties. Perhaps the most 
remarkable of these springs, is that which exists in the southwest corner 
of the town of Byron, where it occurs in a hillock composed of vege- 
table matter, which has been charred by the action of the acid. It was 
for a long time supposed that this might be an acid sulphate of some 
basis, but an analysis which I made of the water proved it to be nearly 


pure, although very dilute, sulphuric acid. 


published as a new discovery, and seems at this late day to have ex- 
cited fresh interest. There is now very little doubt in regard to the 
origin of the acid in this and similar localities. 
sulphuretted hydrogen, mixed with air by the assistance of a porous body, 
and especially of tannin, and under the influence of a slightly ‘elevated 
temperature, is slowly converted into sulphuric acid. It is stated that 
this oxidation of sulphur is observed in the rooms where they take sul- 
phur baths, at Aix, in Savoy; the linen curtains which in the pools 
serve to isolate the patients, are very rapidly impregnated with free 
sulphuric acid, and the fabric is strongly acted on if it is kept without 
being washed. Millon and Reiset’s Annuaire, for 1847. 


*In the published analysis, ‘Carbonate of lime”? is twice repeated, which is 
undoubtedly an error of the press. Carbonate of magnesia may have been in- 


tended. 
| Senate, No. 75.] 8 


This has recently been 


Cold Spri 


Diesior are. shrew springs » within thirty feet of each other, and thi 
possess nearly the same properties. The quantity of sillphuretted hy- 
drogen which they contain, is considerable. Emmons’ American sour: 


“Chloride of sodium, oo 6°99 grains. ee as 
Cl lo: of! ‘magnesium, — pale seg: bel 0°64 sass 0°84 ; 
| Chloride of caleium, - alt niga beg i 
Carbonate of ce Bie = er ee ae me 196 
Spe ree ego sots Gaga 
Seticeaciplicie neers peda tet hae om ae 
“Magnesium and organic matter, - 0°00 “ ~~ 1: asia 
ene gme — 
. ptaihcdnie Satis 13-08 08 grains. 12° Ae 


Dumas has shown that 


Re 7) 
«> eee 


“Hs 


CARBURETTED HYDROGEN... — 


rae 


ditnies (Mineralogy of New-York, pages 128 and 172!) as 
The work as above quoted, contains a full account of the oceurrence- 
of thisgas.in various parts of the State. Subsequent researches have 
shed very:little further light upon the question of its origin. We-have 
indeed the negative :evidence that in the western part of the State, 
wheresits evolution is most abundant, it does not arise from the decom- 
position of coal ;-and Mr. Hall asserts that ‘* the amount of organic 
matter, both animal and vegetable, known in this rock, (Medina.sand- 
stone) $s so exceedingly-small, that it could scarcely be supposed sto 
give rise-to the constant emission of this gas. The impervious nature 
“Gf the lower part of the mass, and the absence of fossils m the next 
rock below, would preclude the idea-of its origin im that direction, as 
-there are-no-disturbances known in thedistrict.” Report of the Geology 
of the Fourth Geological District, p. 44. 
One of these gas springs is noticed by Prof. Mather, as occurring at 
Haverstraw, in Rockland county. Repert.an the Geology of the Firsé 
District, p. 107. 


ORDER -H. NON-COMBUSTIBLE GASES. 
NITROGEN. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, pages 133 and 174.) 


‘Mr. Hall remarks, “that there is scarcely a doubt -but the Canoga 
springs have their origin along a line of fault or fracture in-the strata. 
Those-of -Chateaugay, in' Franklin county, are near the junction of the 
granite-and Potsdam sandstone, and in the calciferoussandzeck.” Reporé 
on the Geology of the Fourih District, -p. 309. 


CARBONIC ACID. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 175.) 
ACIDULOUS, OR CARBONATED SPRINGS. 


Congress Spring, Saratoga. In the appendix to Fownes’ Chemistry, 
1845, Phila. edition, I find a table of the anhydrous ingredients in one 
pound Troy of the water of this spring, by Dr. Schweitzer. The num- 
ber of substances there given is much larger than that heretofore de- 
tected in these waters by other chemists. Among these are, carbonate 
of strontia, protocarbonate of manganese, sulphate of potassa, nitrate 


US eee 


ef magnesia and chloride of ammonium; which are rarely met with 
‘under these circumstances. It is to be regretted that the fluid quantity 
of water analyzed by Dr. Schweitzer is not stated. The whole analysis 
differs greatly from those previously published. 


Empire Spring, Saratoga. This is another of these, so called, new 
discoveries which are every few years made at Saratoga. That the 


“proprietors of these new springs should find it to their interest to laud 


their waters as possessing remarkable properties, is not perhaps sur 
prising. But a little reflection must satisfy us that there can be no great 
difference in the composition of springs which undoubtedly have a com- 
mon origin. 

The spring which has received the above name, was, it is said, par- 
tially made known in 1846, under that of Wew Congress Spring. Ac- 
cording to the analysis of Dr. Emmons, the saline matters contained in 
one pint of this water, are as follows : 


Chloride of sodium, - + + +» $9$3°71 grains. 


Bicarbonate of soda, - - - - 3-85 °* 
Bicarbonate of lime, > - - a LISS = 
Bicarbonate of magnesia, - of Ra, WHIISs 

“es 


Hydriodate of soda, > = - = +180 


; 62-04 grains. 


The peculiarities of this water are said be the remarkably large pre- 
portion of hydriodate of soda, and its freedom from any salt of iron. 


' Iam apprehensive, however, that the proportion of iodine may be over- 


stated in the above table, as I have been unable to detect its presence 
by the most delicate tests, either in the raw water, or in a portion par- 
tially reduced by evaporation. 


CLASS II. 


LIQUID MINERALS, NOT COMBUSTIBLE. 
HYDROUS SULPHURIC ACID. 


Under the head Sulphuretted Hydrogen, I have already introduced 
gome remarks in regard to the occurrence of this acid in a dilute form, 
in Western New-York. 
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CLASS III. 


COMBUSTIBLE MINERALS, NOT GASEOUS. 
SULPHUR. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 181.) 


Native sulphur is of common occurrence in the small cavities in the 
encrinital limestone at the Cold Spring. quarries,. two miles east of 
Lockport, Niagara eounty, Report on the Geol. 4th Dist., p 99. 


BITUMEN. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 182.) 


Mr. Hall informs us that fluid bitumen is of common occurrence in 
the Genesee slate, and with it a bright blue fluid and a substance like 
spermaceti, but softer. These are volatile, and it has been impossible 
to preserve any of them. The fluid bitumen and the blue fluid have 
likewise been noticed in septaria, in the Marcellus slate. Rep. on the 
Geology 4th Dist. p. 221. 

Mr. Hall has a cut of the Oil Spring in Freedom, Cattaraugus county. 
He remarks that the origin of the spring is doubtless from the bitumin- 
ous matter which is carried down by the water as it percolates through 
the interstices of the sandstone. Rep. on the Geol. 4th Dist. p. 310. 


GRAPHITE, 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 186.) 


Several localities of this useful mineral occur in Northern New-York, 
which it is probable will yield an abundant supply. The Ticonderoga 
deposits are already turned to considerable profit. In the village of 
Keeseville, at a short distance from these deposits, there are three 
manufactories of pencil points, which send out several millions annu- 
ally, Large quantities of the mineral in powder are also consumed for 
stove blacking, for which purpose it is considered by many equal to the 
celebrated ‘ British Lustre.” 

A new method has been recently proposed by Profs. R. E. and W. 
B. Rogers, for determining the carbon in native and artificial Graphites. 
For the details, the reader is referred to Sil/éman’s Journal, May, 1848; 
vol 5, N. S., p. 352, 
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ANTHRACITE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 188.) 


It is believed that nothing has occurred since the publication of the © 
Mineralogy of New-York, to change the views which were then ex- 
pressed concerning the very unimportant character of the strata of | 
anthracite which have been found in this State. The anthracite in 
Herkimer and Montgomery counties, is found in the calciferous sand- 
stone, and it appears in the form of drops or buttons; from which Mr. 
Vanuxem inferred that its previous nature was bituminous, and that 
the greater part of the rock had been subjected to heat, not dry, but 
humid, and which’ accounts for the numerous siliceous and other pro- 
ducts which are common to it. Analysis of this anthracite gave carbon, 
86°50; water, 11°50; cream-colored ash, consisting of silica, 2-00. 
The proportion of water is greater than that obtained from the anthra- 
cite of the coal series. Rep. on the Geol. 3d Dist. p. 34. Es 


CLASS IV. 


ALKALINE MINERALS. 
COMMON SALT. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, pages 119 and 198.) 


This is a product of great importance to the State, and I shall there- 
fore occupy some space in presenting a summary of the information 
which has accumulated since the publication of the Mineralogy of New- 


York. 


Crystalline form. Common salt sometimes occurs in hopper-form 
crystals, produced by the symmetrical agglomeration of a multitude of 
little cubes. The largest surface of these crystals is first formed near 
the top of the solution. The upper part rises, the solution is thus weak- 
ened in the immediate vicinity, and the next row of particles retreats 
from the margin. The same. explanation applies to the succeeding 
rows.. 

The manufacture of salt at Syracuse, and the surrounding villages in 
Onondaga county, has been steadily increasing in importance. The 
annual produce of the works might:still be greatly extended, although 
it has already reached the considerable amount of nearly 4,000,000 
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bushels annually. The quality of the salt has, also, I have reason to 
believe, been generally improved. Complaints, however, are yet some- 
times made on this score, and the prejudice which was formerly enter- 
tained: against the. “ Onondaga salt,” has not. been. entirely. removed 

More. than. twenty years. since, my attention was, directed. to. the 
salines of Onondaga county, when.I made. an-analysis.of the water, and 
carefully. examined the. various modes. of manufacturing salt which. 
were adopted, I have at. various times subsequently visited these’ 
salines, and have devoted much.time to the study of all the facts which: 
I supposed would. have. an influence in improving the manufacture of 
salt and. of increasing the value of the springs. All the information « _ 
which I collected up-to 1842,. was embodied in my. work. The follow- 
ing, additional. facts. are. conceived. to.be.of sufficient interest to be here: 
introduced. 

In June, 1844, I analyzed. two specimens of salt, the one from the’ 
"Hope Factory,” in Onondaga county, and the other the ‘ Liverpool,, 
or Ashton.” The composition in 1,000 grains was as follows : 


Liverpool, or Ashton: 


Insoluble matters, - = * Bene sen) 2e 0°25 


= - - - 11°65 
Sulphate of magnesia, - - ° ° ° 1-56 


Sulphate of lime, - 


Chloride of magnesium, = - - - - trace. 
Chloride of sodium, (pure salt). = - = '986°54 


1,000°00 

‘Hope Factory: 
Insoluble matters, > - * . . 0°15 
Sulphate’of lime, > - - ° ~ 11:06, 
Chloride of. calcium, + - ° - . 0.38 
Chloride of sodium, (pure salt) ° : - 988-41. 


1,000 -00. 


‘Whese results, together with those previously given, sufficiently show 
the superior purity of the samples of Onondaga salt. Their correct- | 
ness is generally confirmed by the analyses executed by Dr. Emmons, 
and of which the results are published in the Transactions of the New- 
York State’ Agricultural Society, for 1847, p. 281. The complaints 
which have been made in regard to this salt, can only have arisen from 


carelessness in.the manufacture. . The presence of an undue:quantity: , 
of moisture, and of certain déliquescent salts, probably.constitute the. . 
principal grounds of objection, No pains should; be. spared; by, the man~ 
afacturers te ensure the perfect dryness of the: salt; before. it as put™up: 
into barrels. It should, be recollected that.sometimes the character! of; 
the salt is judged of by the use of a single barrel, which, may have: 
been carelessly prepared, Perhaps it is the fact that’the Onondaga 


"galt is manufactured’ by'so many different individuals, and is wanting 


in uniformity, that’ has operated: injurionsly and’ caused much ‘of the 
difficulty. ‘That’ many of the samples, and’ especially those ebtained® 

by solar evaporation, are among the purest found in market, there can* 
belittle doubt. And*the’ statement which has been made that “the” 

Salina salt, after repeated trials, has been entirely thrown aside by the™” 
best western butter makers,” must have arisen from the fact that there’ ‘ 
is still a want of due attention on the part of some of the manuface — 
turers, and that the system of inspection is not so perfect as it should 
bes ' 

The Transactions of the American Institute for 1847+ 48; contain a 
valuable communication from’ Mr. E. Meriam, who’ has‘ devoted “much 
time to the study of this important article. His paper embodies: much 
information in regard” to the quantity of salt imported into’ the United 
States, and manufactured at the most considerable Salines, viz: those’ 
of New-York and. of Virginia. 

In adverting to the prejudice which has been entertained! against 
American salt, Mr. Meriam exhibits the- subject, to which J have re» 
peatedly directed the attention of the manufacturers, in a striking point 
of view. The quality of any sample of salt does not so much depend 
apon the greater proportion of chloride ef sodium, {pure salt) as upon 
the nature of the other saline matters which are mixed with it. He 
illustrates this fact by the following statement: “If two parcels of 
sugar are to-be estimated as to their value for family use, one-containing* 
85 per cent pure sugar, and 15 per cent pure silica, (sands) the other’ 
containing 99 per cent pure sugar, and 1 per cent sulphate of. tron, 
(commen copperas;): the injury.done in the latter case would be: far 
greater than in the’ former. The 1 per‘cent of sulphate of iron would 
render the sugar unfit for use, while the 15 per cent of silica would 
merely reduce its value in that proportion. So: it is in regard to: the 
samples of salt, A small proportion of the deliquescing chlorides, 
(chlorides of calcium and magnesium) by constantly rendering the salt 
moist, is a most injurious impurity ; while sulphate of lime or gypsum) 


although in| ‘eonsiderable quantity, detracts very little fom the real 
value of the salt.”* The suggestion, therefore, which I time — 
to time made in regard to the removal of these deliquescing chlorides » 
is, of all others, worthy of attention, and I am satisfied that if this was 
in all cases carefully attended to, no complaint would be heard in re- 
gard to the western salt. i ata ha = 
Brine Spring, Galen, Wayne county. ‘Some time during the year 
1843, a salt spring was opened at a place called Lockpit, within thirty 3 
rods of the Erie canal, about eight miles west of Montezuma, and on 
the westerly border of the great Montezuma marsh. A boring was _ : 
executed here which attained the depth of about 400 feet. The water : 
obtained from this well is more highly charged with saline matter than : 
any which has heretofore fallen under my notice. The following are 
the results of an analysis which I made in November, 1843: 
1000 grains of the brine contain 247-50 grains of perfectly dry saline 
matter. Of these 247°50 grains, 59°66 grains consist of chloride of 
calcium, mixed with very small proportions of chloride of magnesium, 
sulphate of lime, and oxide of iron. The remaining 187-84 grains _ 


“ 


are chloride of sodium, or pure common salt. 
The proportions in 100 grains of the Lockpit brine, therefore, are as 
follows, viz: 


Chloride of calcium and other impurities, as above, 5°97 
Chloride of sodium (pure salt) =i 3) - 18°78 
Water, - - - - ° ° - - 75°25 


100-00 . 


The richest Onondaga brine that I have examined contains, in 100 
grains : 


* Mr. Meriam seems to take rather too much credit to himself for this very plain 
proposition, which he thinks many ¢ excellent chemists” have overlooked. But 
this is a matter concerning which no chemist can be mistaken. All agree that the 
great objection to the Onondaga salt, arises from the presence of the deliquescing 
ehlorides. But this is entirely owing to the neglect of the manufacturer. With 
care they can all be removed, and hence if the proportion of chloride of sodium 
is large, as in the case of the Lockpit brine, even if it is mixed witha large propor- 
tion of these chlorides, salt may still be manufactured from it, by a close attention 
to the proper drainage of the salt, and washing it with saturated brine. No better 
evidence of the correctness of this statement need be given, than the fact that sea 
water, and the brines from which the best foreign varieties of salt are manufac- 
tured, contain considerable proportions of these earthy chlorides. Indeed the On- 
ondaga brines are, perhaps, as free from them as any that are elsewhere used. 
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Sulphate of lime, &e., - - <« = © O85 © 


Common salt, - - - - “ - 17°35 
Water, - : - * oe oe B1ISBF 
100-00 


The Lockpit sample, therefore, contains a larger proportion of com- 
mon salt, also of earthy chlorides, usually denominated impurities. 
Twenty-eight to thirty gallons of brine of this strength, would yield a 
bushel of merchantable salt. 

If this brine should be abundant and the location favorable, salt 
might be advantageously manufactured from it by the solar evaporation 
process. Should the mode by boiling be pursued, great care will be 
required in removing the deliquescent chlorides, by long drainage of 
the salt, or by washing it with strong brine before it is put up for use. 

With this brine is associated small, but very beautiful and transpa- 
rent crystals of selenite. They seem as if deposited by a water strongly 
charged with the sulphate of lime. This will account for the small 
quantity of this salt which is found in the brine. A particular descrip- 
tion of these crystals will be given under the appropriate head. 


Brine Spring, of York, Livingston county. Prof. Dewey states that 
this brine gives evidence of a large proportion of iodine, om the applica- 
tion of the usual tests. (Hall’s Report on the Geol. 4th Dist., p.315.) I 
have had no opportunity of repeating these experiments. It is very 
desirable to ascertain the proportion in which this substance is found. 


ALKALINE EARTHY MINERALS. 
CELESTINE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 210.) 


To the localities of this somewhat rare mineral, I may add its oc- 
currence in projecting points on black marble, at Watertown, Jefferson 
county. (Emmons’ Rep. on the Geol. 2d Dist., p. 111.) The fibrous 
variety described as occurring in the town of Stark, Herkimer county, 
exactly resembles that from Tornberg, in Saxony. 


STRONTIANITE. 


(Mineralogy of New-York, page 212.) 


This interesting mineral, of which we have heretofore had only one 
or two localities in this State, occurs, according to F. B. Hough, in 
considerable quantities in the town of Theresa, Jefferson county. (Si- 
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Liman’s Fournal, January, 1848.) Massive strontianite is also said to 
have been’found by Mr. James Heron, at Warwick, in Orange, county. 


Dana's Mineralogy, 2d ed., p- 254... 7 : 


CALCAREOUS SPAR» 


ace 


apne ES 


be 


(Mineralogy of New-York, page 215.) | 


Of the’ crystallized varieties of this: mineral, the most’ interesting” 
localities which have heretofore been found, perhaps, in’ any part ofthe 


world, exist in this State. The finest specimens have’ been obtained”. 
atthe mines of Ressie, St. Lawrence county. One’ gigantic specimen 
inthe cabinet of Prof. B. Silliman, Ji., weighs’ 165 pounds, and is‘nearly © 


transparent: Dana’s Mineralogy, 2d ed. 


‘The accompanying cut is the figure of a twin from Rossie, in the col 
lection of Mr. Alger, of more than afoot in length: Alger’s Phillips; 


page 263, 


Mr. Dana has given a figure of a crystal differing from any of those 


contained in my report. See Sill. Jowr., xlvi. p. 33. 


In regard to the form of the calcareous spar from Rossie, Mr. Ashe 


mead has remarked, that in reducing specimens to convenient size for 


the cabinet, he observed that some of the fractured crystals were sus+ 
ceptible of mechanical division in different directions from those of the 


planes of arhombohedron. He succeeded in obtaining as 


a nucleus, a 


solid, bounded by six isosceles triangular planes, of similar lustre, or two 
obtuse, three-sided pyramids, placed base to base; it has but one axis, 
passing through opposite solid angles ; assuming the axis to be vertical, 
the base is an equilateral triangle. As the faces are not parallel, but 


inclined to each other, it is susceptible of perfect cleavage 
tions. 


in six direc 


‘The solid angle of the apex is similar to the obtuse solid angle of 
the rhombohedron, therefore, by truncating the alternate solid angles of 


the rhombohedron, this solid is produced.” ' Proceedings of 
of Nat. Scien. of Phila., Feb. 8, 1848. 


the Academy 


= “Some: of the crystals: from: the’ Belmont’ mine, in St. Lawrence Ae 
weigh overia. hundred: pounds.. The colors are ‘purple, straw yellow, = 


and-limpid: Emmons’ Rep. on the-Geol. 2d Distiyp, B65 CS BIOS. BSE 


Specimens of Caleareous spar, presented by Jour E. Henay. : cy 
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A novelty in the occurrence of calcareous spar, is the recent discovery 
of groups of crystals in the form of flat, six-sided tables, of various © 
sizes, from half an inch to two inches in diameter. These crystals © 
have been found in the coarse granite near St. Anthony’s Nose, on the 
Hudson river, during the excavations for the railroad on the banks of 
that stream. The accompanying cuts are drawn from a specimen pre- 
sented to the State Cabinet by John E. Henry, which is one of the best 
that I have seen from that locality. It is more than a foot in length and 
breadth. I have received several fine specimens from Mr. Cyrus Foun- 
tain, of Peekskill, who has been for several years actively engaged in 
collecting the minerals of Westchester and Putnam counties; and to 
whom I acknowledge myself indebted for many interesting facts, which 
he has from time to time communicated. 

In addition to the numerous forms heretofore figured from Tompkins 
quarry, in Rockland county, several others may be added, as having 
been found at that locality. Among these are the dodécaddre, of Haity, 
(Fig. 71, of the Mineralogy of New-York,) and several of its modifica- 
tions. Also a twin of the same form, represented in the annexed figure. 
In other crystals, the solid angle of a rhombohedron passes through the 
terminal planes of a six-sided prism. 


DOLOMITE. 


The following mode of distinguishing between dolomite and carbo: 
nate of lime, is proposed by M. Zehmen: Pulverize a small quantity 
of the mineral, and subject it to the heat of a common alcohol lamp, in 
a plantinum spoon. The carbonate of lime acquires, by this treatment, 
a certain degree of coherence; while the powder of dolomite, which 


loses carbonic acid, remains without coherence. Berzelius’ Report for 
1847, 


‘ 


rhs 


a 
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GYPSUM. 
‘(Mineralogy of New-York, page 237. 


Beautiful and very perfect crystals of selenite, have been obtained 
from the deep boring at Lockpit, in Wayne county. They are found 
imbedded in gypseous marl, which contains chlorides of sodium and 
magnesium ; the whole probably formed by the evaporation of the brine. 
The crystals are six-sided prisms, from half a line to two lines in diam- 
eter, and from one-fourth to five eighths of an inch in length. They are 
extended in the direction of ff; P on f, 124° 41’ 43”; f on f, 110° 
36’ 34”. They frequently exhibit the primary plane M. ; 


A careful trial yielded 21°20 per cent of water. 

Several localities of this mineral occur, according to Prof. Mather, 
in the lst Geological District, but none of them are of special import- 
ance. See Mather’s Rep., p. 84. 


APATITE, 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 239.) 


To the localities of this interesting mineral, I have to add its occur- 
rence in Putnam Valley, Putnam county ; for which discovery we are 
indebted to Mr. Cyrus Fountain, of Peekskill. 

In the Mineralogy of New-York, I noticed the occurrence of apatite 
as an associate of magnetic iron ore, at several mines in Essex county, 
Prof. Emmons states that it is also found similarly at the Rutgers mine, 
in Clinton county. It is sometimes in large crystals upon the walls of 
the vein, but it is so extremely brittle that it will be very difficult to 
procure it in a good form for the cabinet. Amer. Quart. Jowr., i. p. 60. 

Some difference of opinion still prevails, in regard to the modes in 
which apatite has been formed. Mr. J. D. Dana maintains (S¢U. Jour. 
xlvii. 135,) that the apatite found in white limestones, although now in 
superbly finished crystals, originated from organic structures, from co- 
rals, which, after being enclosed in their rocky prison, were exposed to 
intense heat, and hence were decomposed, &. Dr. Emmons objects 
to this view, as a general theory of the formation, and in support of his 


Porter perep pertains 
gneiss. Amer. Quar. Jour., i.p. 63, 64. ~~ 

These objections seem to me to be valid. Teen tones Snell 
phosphate of lime, in the form of apatite, may not be an original pro 
duct, as well as fiuor spar, or the magnetic iron ore itself. It isan — 
" overstrained view, to refer the formation of every mineralito chemical = 
‘action exerted upon some previously existing body. And after all, it 
only removes the difficulty in regard to the formation of these sub- 
stances one step further, for it may be fairly asked, whence the - 
phate of lime in the coral was derived ? 


FLUOR SPAR. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 243.) 

I have only to add the occurrence of this mineral in small quantities 
in Gouverneur, St. Lawrence county, reported by Dr. Emmons, and 
which had escaped my notice in the explorations which I made in that 
county. See Rep. on the Geol, 2d Dist. p. 366. 

I may also state, as connected with the general history of this mine- 
ral, that it has been found in many of our common waters, and that its 
existence in recent and fossil bones, has been attributed to this source. 
See the papers of J. Middleton, Esq., and of Dr. Daubeny, (Lend. Ed., 
and Dub. Phil. Mag., vol..xxv., p. 14 and 122.) 


HYDRAULIC LIMESTONE. ~ 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 256.5 

Dr. C.'T. Jackson’s analysis of the Rosendale hydraulic limestone and 
cement, will be found in the Trans. of the Amer. Ass. of Geologisis, 
fer 1845, p. 48. 

The following fact noticed by Berzelius, throws some light upon the 
chemical nature of hydraulic limestones: “ When muriatic acid is ad- 
ded to hydraulic mortar, which has been under water three months and 
reduced to powder, it gelatinizes at the end of a few minutes. Hence 
it is inferred that there is formed a double silicate of lime and alumina, 
a native zeolite, which gives solidity to the mortar.” Berzelius’ Ann. 


Report for 1844. 
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EARTHY MINERALS. 
SILICA. 
QUARTZ. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 257.) 


To the full account which is contained in the Mineralogy of New- 
York, of our remarkable localities of quartz, I have still to make several 
additions. Herkimer county has furnished ‘such an almost countless 
number of specimens, which have been distributed among the various 
cabinets, tnat it is by no means strange that new and interesting crys- 
talline forms are from time totime discovered. The figure annexed is 


from Middleville, and is copied from Mr. Alger’s edition of Phillips’ 
Mineralogy, (page 6.) It is similar to the fig. 133, in the Mineralogy 
of New-York, which is from a crystal found in Greene county. 
Subsequent examination of the crystalline forms from this county, 
has led me to doubt whether fig. 152, of the Mineralogy of New-York, 
and fig. 9a, (page 409) of Dana’s Mineralogy, 2d edition, are really 
true modifications of this mineral. The first was copied from Shepard’s 


TS 


VN 


Mineralogy. ‘The faces o'and a, as represented ‘in these figures, seem 
to:bevaccidental, and to‘have:been ‘formed by the pressure of some por- 
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tion of the matrix of the crystal during the time of its formation. In- 
dividuals exhibiting this peculiarity, are not uncommon, and in some 
the number of these so called planes, is still further increased. : 
Since the publication of the mineralogy of New-York, I have re- 
ceived sundry specimens of quartz crystals from St. Johnsville, in 
Montgomery county, collected by Mr. Israel Smith, Jr. One of these 
is similar to fig. 156, from Middleville, but with the planes, z and z, 


more extended. Also No. 161, of the Mineralogy, and several other 
more common forms, but the crystals are usually quite small. 


To the figures of crystals heretofore found in the town of Edwards, 
St. Lawrence county, I have to add the one now introduced, which 
occurs in a group of dodecahedrons, for which that locality is so remark- 


able, It is the same form as that from Ulster county, fig. 172, of my 
Mineralogy. Some of these crystals have blades of specular iron 
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; According to Vanuxem, Ayalite is found in the Potsdam sandstone, 
half a mile below Canajoharie, in Montgomery county. Report om the 
Geol. Ath Dist., p. 29. a 


TABULAR SPAR. 


__ (Mineralogy of New-York, page 270.) 


| Dr. Emmons states that fine specimens of this Pather rare mineral are 
found in Keene, Essex county. Geology of the 2d Dist., p. 286. 


NEMALITE. a 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 272.) 

Prof. Connell has recently analyzed this mineral. His results are 
very different from those of Dr. Thomson, but he operated upon a very 
small portion. They are as follows, viz : Magnesia, 57°86 ; protoxide of 
iron, 2°84; silica, 0-80; water, 27°96 ; carbonic acid, 10°00; = 99°46. 
He supposes the formula to be, 5 Mg 0, HO-+-Mg 0, © 0, HO. 
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_ This gives: magnesia, 61°67; water, 27°24; carbonic wit 11-0 095= 
190, It effervesces sensibly 1 in acids, and contains only a minute quan- — 
tity 0 of silica. ‘Proceedings. of the British Association, for 846. 

I cannot but think that the specimen analyzed. by Prof, Connell. must : 
have been Dapitte: His formula is too complex. 

A more recent analysis of this mineral by Mr. J. D. Whitney, apie ; 
it, to, be a fibrous variety of the hydrate of magnesia, or brucite. It. 
. afforded | him. magnesia, 62:89; protoxide of iron, 4°69 ; carbonic, acid, 
4:10; water, 28° 36. A, small portion of magnesia is replaced by pro- 
toxide of iron. The formula of brucite (Mg H) requires magnesia, 
69°67 ; water, 30°33. Jour. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. 1849, p. 36. 


SERPENTINE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 272.) 


Subsequent examination has satisfied me of the protean forms of this 
mineral, and would lead me to receive with distrust the dermatin and 
kypholite proposed by Breithaupt, and the hydrophite and picrophyll of 
Svanberg. Marmolite should certainly be united with serpentine, and 
the same may be said of a'l the minerals included under the general 
name of magnesite. 

The supposed crystalline forms of this mineral, are, probably, in most 
cases, pseudomorphs. Some of these have heretofore been noticed. 
Kersten has examined a specimen of serpentine from Schwarzenberg, 
which i is remarkable, as being a pseudomorph in the crystalline form of, 
garnet. The crystals are blackish green, and contain a mixture of 82-50 
of serpentine, and 17°50 magnetic iron ore, which can be separated by 
the magnet. The serpentine was composed of silicic acid, 41°50; 
magnesia, 40°34; protoxide of iron, 4°10; oxide of manganese, 0°50; 
soda, 0:42; water, 12°87. Berzelius’ Annual Report, 1847. 

“Upon a comparison of specimens, I find that some of the varieties of 
serpentine from Phillipstown, (Heustis’ farm) in Putnam county, closely 


sesemble those from Smithfield, Rhode Island, and which are usually 
labelled nephrite. 


CHONDRODITE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 281.) 
Two new localities of this mineral are to be added to those hereto- 


fore given. The one in Schroon, Essex county, and the other in Car- 
mel, Putnam county. 
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I ick also to add, that Dana (Mineralogy, 2d ed., p. 388,) gives a 
figure of a crystal of chondrodite, drawn from a specimen in the col- 
lection of J. A. Clay, Esq., of Philadelphia, and obtained in. Orange 
epunty, New-York. 


PYROXENE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 286.) 


_ A fine locality of this mineral has been found in the town of Fine, 
St. Lawrence county. The crystals,*though not perfectly smooth, are 
still well formed;and more than a’ “ae ‘in’ eal aes “Emmons? ‘Jour. m8 
Apricilture, iii.,-p. 158. 

’Pyroxene, as is well known, presents a great variety of forms ; ee 
names have béen applied’to' many of these varieties, and some have even ’ 
béen ‘described ‘as distinct species. The Teseatches of mineralogical ” 
chemists have resulted’in the reduction of many of these supposed dis- 
tinct minerals to one species.. Dana has, I think, carried this further” 
than any author; for he not only places under pyroxene, diopside, pyr- 
gom, sahlite, coccolite, jeffersonite, and hedenbergite, in which I concur, 
but he also ranges with it diallage and hypersthene ; concerning the 
propriety of which I still have much doubt. If this wide scope is given 
to the mineral in question, there seems to be no-reason why its limits 
should not be still further extended,-and made to embace many other 
species. 

Hudsonite, proposed in the Mineralogy of New-York as a new species, 
(p. 405) is thought by Dana to belong to the pyroxene family, and to be 
very near to hedenbergite. Itis certainly more closely allied to the latter 
mineral than to any other, although it is remarkable for the large per 
centage of oxide of iron which it contains. The circumstance of its 
being found in a gangue of quartz, from which it is easily separable, 
induced me to believe that this was not an accidental ingredient. I 
regret that I have not yet obtained any specimens which admit the de- 
termination of its crystalline form, as this would conclusively settle the 
point in dispute. Its cleavages, as far as'they can be determined, -cer- 
tainly resemble those of pyroxene. But chemical composition ought also 

_to have some weight in the determination of specific distinctions. No one, 
however, who has’a just appreciation of the true interests of science, 
should hesitate to abandon an opinion which he has advanced, when it 
is found to be inconsistent with facts subsequently made-known. The 
useless multiplication of species, and the introduction of arbitrary names 


in natural history, is especially to be avoided. 
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From an article in the Newburgh Telegraph, it appears that the Rev. 
R. G. Armstrong has obtained. from a locality in the town of Monroe, 
Orange county, a crystal of pyroxene nearly eight inches in length, and 
fifteen and a half in circumference. This is one of the largest crystals 
of this mineral heretofore noticed. It may be remarked, however, that 
these specimens from Orange county, although remarkable for their 
size, want the finish which give such beauty to the crystals from some 
other localities. ea" 

In regard to the steatitic-pyroxene, the Rensselaerite of Dr. Emmons, 
I have nothing further to add, except a reference to the localities cited 
in the Report of the Geol. 2d Dist., pages 350 and 365. I believe it is 
now; generally admitted that the views presented in my Mineralogy 
(p. 297) are correct. It is undoubtedly a mixed mineral, containing 
steatite or serpentine in variable proportions, but usually presenting the 
cleavages of pyroxene. It is in fact a pseudomorph on a large scale, 
as it sometimes occurs in mountain masses. 


HOR NBLENDE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 298.) 


This species is so abundant, that with the increasing attention paid 
to our mineral resources, new localities must from time to time be dis- 
covered. No remarkable crystalline forms, however, have come to my 
knowledge, since the publication of the Mineralogy of New-York. 
Some researches have been made by Dr. Blum, on the pseudomorphs 
of hornblende and other minerals, which are worthy of being carefully 
studied by the mineralogist. A fact mentioned by him, which particu- 
larly interests us, is that of a greenish white augite, (pyroxene) in the 


Leonard collection, which he supposes to have undergone a change — 


from hornblende. This he says is indicated, both by its structure and 
analysis. See Sill. Jour., xlviii., p. 78. 

The analysis of a variety of asbestus, (rockwood) from Staten Island, 
gave the following results, viz: Silica, 55°20; magnesia, 30°73; oxide 
of iron, 11°82; water, 2°25. The specimen is of the compact kind, 
and had a greenish color, with a kind of cleavage resembling that of 


crystalline hornblende. The above composition is very near that of a — 


specimen of rockwood from the Tyrol, analyzed by Dr. T. Thompson. 
Mountain cork and mountain leather, usually placed under horn- 


blende, probably belong to some other species, if not themselves dis- 
tinct. 


a 
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HYPERSTHENE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 309.) 


Damour has published an analysis of a specimen of this mineral, from 
Labrador ; the following are the results: Silica, 51°36; protoxide of 
iron, 21°27; magnesia, 21:31; lime, 3-09; protoxide of manganese, 
1-30; alumina, 0°37. Phil. Mag., April, 1846. 

A specimen from Orange county, known by the name of hypersthene, 
is foliated, has a brownish color, and is not unlike feldspar in its ap- 
pearance. Upon analysis it was found to contain the following ingre- 
dients, viz: Silica, 59°50; oxide of iron, 12°00; magnesia, 27°75 (not 
a trace of lime.) In composition this mineral is almost indentical with 
Klaproth’s bronzite, the hemiprismatic’ schiller spar of Jameson, (Man. 
of Mineralogy, p. 166,) and with the anthophyllite of Thompson, (Out- 
lines 6f Minerology, &c., ii., p. 206.) Some obscurity, therefore, still 
rests upon this species. As before stated, Dana unites hypersthene 
with pyroxene; but this, it seems to me, is scarcely allowable in the 
present state of our knowledge. 


SPINELLE, 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 315.) 


To the localities of this interesting mineral heretofore given, may be: 
added its occurrence in Schroon, Essex county, in pink-colored crystals. 
(Emmons’ Rep. on the Geol. 2d Dist., p. 227.) I have also received 
regular octahedrons of spinelle, having a black color, from Carmel, in 
Putnam county. 

I must again refer to the paper of Dr. Blum, on pseudomorphous 
minerals, (S222. Jour., xlviii., p.'73,) for a notice of the soft spinelles: 
described in my report, (p. 318.) 


AUTOMALITE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 319.) 


In regard to this mineral, whose existence as a New-York species is 
very doubtful, I have to state that recent examinations have rendered it 
probable that it is identical with dysluite. The two minerals pass into 
each other, and the difference in hardness, color, specific gravity, &c., 
can thus be accounted for by the weil known fact of the isomorphous 
replacement of the constituents of certain minerals, the crystalline forms 
of which remainthe same. See Memoirs Bosi. Nat. Hist. Soc. ii. p. 88 
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GIBBSITE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 320.) 


“Hermann, of St. Petersburg, has announced that the constitution of 
gibbsite was that of a hydrous phosphate of alumina, and that the com- 
position assigned to gibbsite by Torrey, belonged only to the hydrargil- 
lite of Rose. Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., has repeated the analysis of this 
mineral, from Richmond, Mass., and finds it to correspond to the formula 
first given, which requires : 


Alumina, - se - - - . 65°800 
Water, - - - - - - - 34:200 


100-000 

And ‘the mean results of his analyses correspond very closely to the 
calculated per centages. The phosphoric acid is like the magnesia, iron 
and silica, contained in gibbsite, only as a contingent impurity. The 
gibbsite, he says, is sometimes mixed with allophane, which will account 
for the presence of silica; and he thinks the silica mentioned by Dr. 
T. Thomson, in his analysis, was derived from the same intermixture 
of the two species. There is now little doubt that the hydrargillite of 
Rose, and gibbsite, are identical ; the former is the crystalline, the lat- 
ter the amorphous variety of the same species. Sill. Jour. July, 1849, 
page 411. 


IDOCRASE. 


(Mineralogy of New-York, page 321.) . 


Subsequent examination has satisfied me that the mineral called, ido- 
crase, from Hall’s, on Muscolunge lake, in, Jefferson county, 1s pytoxene. 
The measurement of the primary is, as nearly as can be determined, 
87° and 93°; the replacing planes, 134°. Its color, although peculiar, 
is not unlike that of the pyroxene found on the Rossie turnpike, two 
miles from the village of Oxbow, in Jefferson county. 


GARNET. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 323.) 


The variety colophonite, is reported by Dr. Emmons as Pe phan 


dant at Johnsburg, Warren county. Report on the Geology 2d District, 
page 192. 


ye = oe be. i Beco Gieeae * Ege ae 
% Oo Masgeale signi | Gbneraogy of New-York, page RY. 201 msdet vat 
Imperfect crystals, of eee axe, been. found inyPutoam.Valley 
a | Putnam county, by Mr. Cyrus F FOURS; oil Salhi Gbiapadceemmers. 
In regard to the specimens heretofore described, I have. to ren ik, 
_ that some of | those from Brush’s, in Monroe, Orange county, resemble 
y~ the wernerite, from. Franklin, N. J. ‘They, are. in the, form. of small, a 
___ irregularly crystallized masses, and are imbedded in a reddish carbonate : 
.? of lime. I formerly supposed the mineral to be apatite. ‘The following 
notices may, also, be here introduced : ae 
_ The specimens from Fall Hill, in once county, melt into a darker 
4 colored globule than any others which I have tried. They are asso- 
, ciated with a dark colored pyroxene, which will account = their lager 
proportion of oxide of iron. = ay eae 
Analysis has proved that the Te ae of ‘aspolitee techs 2 Ticondes 
Toga, in Essex county, are similar in composition to some of the bay 
_ ones, although the proportion of alkaline matter is larger. as 
_ Nicol, in his Manual of Mineralogy, published during the present 
pears describes nuttallite as a distinct species. ~ A recent analysis: ‘made 
in the laboratory of Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., confirms the statement made 
in my report, of its identity with seapolite. The composition of'a 
specimen from Bolton, Mass., as thus determined, is as follows: 


“Silica, - ogi Te - - Bie, Ab 9 

s ‘Alumina, tied ih HRIHig, » tic ie Fi 30°11 

Pee of i iron, - - - - EF ee 1°86 

Bis a PL eg RIG Ts MS es 17°40 

Potash, . - - - - - - 3°49 

~ Soda, - Ss Pel” = Rinne - trace 
Manganese, 

| Water, - - aa - - - 1°63 

100°28 


(Silliman’s Journal, Nov., 1849, p. 394.) 
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FELDSPAR. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 334.) 


The recent researches of Erdmann, in regard to this mineral, deserve 
to be noticed. The following abstract is given by Berzelius, in his 
Annual Report for 1847. He makes four different species of feldspar, 
which are easily distinguished from each other: 

1. Orthoclase, (feldspar, with a base of potash.) Sp. gr. from 2°50 
to 2°60. Before the blowpipe it melts with more or less difficulty, and 
yields a bubly or tuberculous pearl. 

2, Albite, (feldspar, with a base of soda.) Sp. gr. 2°59 to 2°65. 
Before the blowpipe it melts more easily the the preceding, and givesa 
bubly, semitransparent pearl. 

3. Oligoclase, (natron spodumen.) Sp. gr. 2°61 to 2°69, and rarely 
2-70. One of the faces of cleavage presents very fine strie. It melts 
easily, and gives a pearl free from bubbles, sometimes transparent, 
sometimes opaline, and sometimes like enamel. These differences 
seem to be due to the proportions of lime which they contain. : 

None of the three above described, are sensibly acted on by muriatic 
acid. 

4, Labradorite. This sometimes presents a striated surface, like the 
preceding. Sp. gr. from 2°67 to 2°73. It melts more easily than oli- 
goclase, and gives rise to a transparent or opaline pearl; but its most 
distinctive character is its solubility, when pulverized, in muriatic acid. 

Mr. Alger, in the supplement to his edition of Phillips’ Mineralogy, 
_ (page 420) gives a figure of a twin crystal of feldspar from Hammond, 
St. Lawrence county. It has smooth planes, is very perfect, and is one 
of the simplest of the twin forms, 


To the locality of crystallized albite, noticed in my Mineralogy, I 
must now add the hemitropic form found by Dr. Emmons in the Coal 
Hill mine, St. Lawrence county. Rep. on the Geol. 2d Dist., p. 366. 
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STELLITE, 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 342.) 


_ The mineral from the trap region of Bergen, in New-Jersey, and 
Piermont, in Rockland county, New-York; which I supposed to be 
the stellite of Dr. Thomson, has been the subject of some discussion, 

It is stated by Dana, (Mineralogy, 2d ed.) that Mr. A. A. Hayes has 
analyzed the same mineral with quite a different result, as follows: 
Silica, 55°96; lime, 35°12; soda, 6°75; potash, 0°60; alumina and 
magnesia, 0°08; protoxide of manganese, 0°64; water, (hygrometric) 
0°16;==99°31. Dana adds that the large per centage of soda, and the 
proportion of silica and lime, would seem to ally the species to pectolite ; 
from which, however, it appears to be removed, by containing no water. 
He has compared specimens of the stellite from Bergen, with the foreign 
pectolite, and finds them closely similar in external characters ; more- 
over, Frankenheim makes pectolite an anhydrous mineral, stating that 
the water varies, and is not an essentianl ingredient. 

Mr. Alger, in the supplement to his edition of Phillips’ Mineralogy, 
(p. 624) quotes the same analysis of Hayes, and adverts to the very close 
resemblance in composition and general physical characters, between this 
mineral and three others: the wollastonite and stellite of Thomson, and 
the pectolite of Von Kobell, excepting in its entire freedom from water, 
and its more perfect crystallization. ‘*‘ They undoubtedly all constitute 
but one species, and while they may be most appropriately designated 
under the name of stellite, the chemical title of ankydrous lime (meso- 
lite) is naturally suggested by their crystallographical identity with 
mesolite, as established by Mr. Teschemacher.” 

In the number of Silliman’s Journal for July, 1849, is a short notice 
of pectolite and stellite, by Mr. J. D. Whitney. “ Pectolite occurs in 
Isle Royale, Lake Superior, in spheroidal masses, consisting of delicate 
silky fibres radiating from a centre resembling foreign specimens from 
Monte Baldo. The stellite of Bergen Hill, New-Jersey, analyzed by 
Beck, has the external characters of pectolite; and also, as Whitney 
shows, its composition. The following are the results of four analyses :” 
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Sie Stellite of ‘Thomson, Mr. “Whitney observes, was probably im 
oie pure ‘pectolite, and he refers Thomson’s wollastonite to the same species. — 
. The above analyses do not differ much from mine, of the Bergen 
Hill mineral, except in the presence of soda, which I still think may, in in 
‘some specimens, be replaced by magnesia, They confirm ‘the results 
of Von Kobell, and of my own analysis, in regard to the presence of 


_ 


water. 


PHAKOLITE. 
~ This 1 mineral, which has been usually considered as a variety of = 
pazite,, has been found by Mr. Alger, among specimens of minerals from _ 
New-York Island. The crystals are very perfect double six-sided 
pyramids, implanted, on carbonate of lime. They have a wax yellow 
color, a waxy lustre, and are transparent. They show the incipient modi- 
fications, from the primary rhombohedron, to the six-sided pyramid. 
Memoirs of the Boston Nat. Hist. Soc., ii., p. 86. ' 
_. It may be remarked that phakolite, although it has a puimary: form 
5 ain only a few minutes in its angles, compared with that of cha- 
bazite, is somewhat unlike in its chemical composition. Breithaupt 
supposes it to be a distinct species; while Rammelsberg, from his 
own analysis, is disposed to regard it as a mixture of acadiolite and 
-scolesite, with an additional atom of water. 


HEULANDITE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York page 346.) 


Well defined crystals of heulandite, with a form similar to fig. 335, 
of the Mineralogy of New-York, have been found with stilbite, in the 
fissures of gneiss, in 23d street, New-York. 
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jee The following are. the results of an Aes of this eral by M. 


Damour: Silica, 59-64; alumina, 16:33; lime, 7:44; soda, 1:16; 


‘potash, 0-74; water, 14- 33. This composition. indicates. that heulan-— 
dite should be ranked with the zeolites. Philosophical Mag. and Anita, ‘ 


‘xxix., p- 506. Berk: 156 
Tt seems to be ndw settled, that the Lincolnite of Prof. Hitcheock, 


(Final Report on the Geological Survey of Massachusetts, p. 662,) is 
' jdentical with heulandite. Crystals, exactly like. those. described by | 
_ Hitchcock, have beed found in gneiss on New-York ‘Island. Al iger, in 


Sill. Jour., xlvi., p. 235. - ose 


Tavs (ists abs 
> ?, 


" PREHNITE. 


eatihestiy of New-York, page 349.) 
_ Since the publication of the Mineralogy, this mineral has been found 
in the fissures of gneiss in 23d street, New-York. Dr. Emmons also 
reports localities near Adirondack, and in Keene, Essex county. Rep. 
on the Geol. 2d Dist. p, 31. 


‘LAUMONITE, 


be ei Re RRS  2eOuK 
a seers <(iinsislee sy ° of, New- York, page 351.) a 
+6 Iti is well known that this mineral whenexposed to the atmosphere, soon 
loses its transparency and becomes so soft as to yield to the finger nail. 
According to M. M, Malaguti and Durocher, this efflorescence is owing 
to the loss of a small quantity of water. Specimens of it did not suf- 
fer. the least alteration when kept for several months in a moist atmos- 
phere. Crystals of laumonite altered, recovered their original trans- 
parency and appearance by being immersed in water, and these same 
crystals, after drying and exposure to dry air, behaved like crystals 
recently taken from their locality. Ph#l. Mag. and Ann. xxix, p. 555. 

Dana states that the rapid decomposition to which this mineral is 
liable may be prevented by dipping the specimen in a thin solution of 
gum arabic, by means of which it is preserved from contact with the 
air. Mineralogy, 2d ed., p. 326. 
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CHABAZITE. 


(Mineralogy of New-York, page 353.) 


This mineral has been found associated with mezotype, in fissures in © 
the gneiss, 23d street, N. Y. At Harlem it also occurs im yellow or 
brownish crystals with stilbite and heulandite. 


EPIDOTE. | 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 354.) 


To the particular localities heretofore given, I have to add the occur- 


rence of fine, though small crystals, in the gneiss near the old peniten- 
tiary, in 23d street, New-York. 


TOURMALINE, 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 356.) 


Crystals with very short prisms, generally resembling fig. 360 of the 
Mineralogy of New-York, but variously modified, have been {found in 
the white limestone, near Amity, in Orange county. 

Green and brown crystals of tourmaline are credited to Chester,Sin 
Warren county. Rep. on the Geol. 2d Dist. p. 64. 


BUCHOLZITE, 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 364.) 


In my remarks upon this mineral I stated, that its identity with silli- 
manite, which was urged by some mineralogists, was inconsistent with 
the difference in chemical composition. This arose chiefly from the 
fact that Muir, under the direction of Dr, T. Thomson, found sillimanite 
tocontain a large per centage of zirconia. But the early analysis of 
Bowen and the more recent ones of Prof. Connell, Prof. Norton and 
Erdmann, failed to detect the presence of this earth. The composition 
of a specimen of sillimanite from Chester, Penn., as given by Erd- 
mann, is, silica, 40-08; alumina, 58-88; protoxide of manganese, 
0-74. which approaches to that of andalusite and gives the same for- 
mula. 

According to a more recent notice of Dr. T. Thomson, sillimanite 
and fibrolite are identical with bucholzite. "I'he species should be dis- 
tinguishedJby the name of silicate of alumina, (Phtl. Mag. and Ann., 


xxvi, p. 536.) Rammelsberg has also shown the identity of bucholizite 
with xenolite of Nordenskiéld. 


r "with the disthene of Haiiy. The recent analyses of Prof. B. Silliman, — 


+ yages Sill. Jour., Nov. 1849. (Huey dar dpe 
a “If these views are correct, the following minerals should be nedinced 
to one species, viz: 


Shs © BucuouziteE, _ ANDALUSITE, 8 
ee SiLLImaniTE, Kyanirz, are 
ie eee - Xgnoxitz, DistHEne. Pat dies 
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_.Sillimavite has been found in the town of varlaan Weciicheaen 
county, about ten miles north-east of Sing Sing, near the road leading 


from Pine’s bridge to Yorktown post office, associated with monazite, 


tremolite and magnetic iron. The crystals are distinct and run through 
the iron ore ; they are often 6 or more inches in length, much bent and 
fractured, as they are at Norwich and Chester, Conn. (Sill. Jour. xlvi, 
p- 207.) I have received specimens from my friend, Mr. Cyrus P, 
Fountain, of Peekskill. ’ 
According to the analysis of Prof. “Norton, of Yale College, the 
Yorktown sillimanite contains, 


Silica, - - “ : te ois e 37-70 
Alumina, - - - : 2 A » 62°75 
Oxide of iron, - P 2 f £ 2-99 

102-74 


(Dana’s Mineralogy, 2d ed., p. 378.) 


PITCHSTONE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 367.) 


This is perhaps the most appropriate place for the introduction of a 
notice of a mineral found by Dr. Emmons at Johnsburg, in Warren 
county. It is called obsidian, and is described as occurring in a trap 
dyke at the line of contact of the gneiss, in which it is embraced. 

; The mineral has a bluish black color, a vitreous lustre and a conchoidal 
fracture. It is only about an inch wide on both sides of the dyke. Dr. 
Emmons says, “ it is to be considered as a part of the dyke, which for 
some cause was more perfectly pure, and in consequence of more sud- 
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dencoolin from contact with the rock, assumed the more vitreous rm 
sritcithe™ “Rep. on the Geol., 2d Dist., Fe aR cheat . 
“An analysis of a specimen of this substance gave, silica, 55° 
oxide of iron, 32-00; lime, with a minute poation of alumina, € 
magnesia, 4-62. If this is a correct view of its composition, it 
considerably from the varieties of obsidian heretofore’ examined. 
I apprehend that its chemical character will be found liable to 
variations. tr ri : : pig i 3 t& eeoory save 


PYROPHYLLITE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 368.) 
Well characterized specimens of this curious mineral have been 
found in Phillipstown, Putnam county. It is supposed'to be a mechan- 
ical wixture, consisting of greyish green foliated scales, looking like 
tale‘or mica in a greyish white, mealy base. Tt is, however, very dis- 
tinet in composition. Mr. J. E. Teschemacher thinks it identical with 
vermiculite. © Proceed. Bost. Nat. Hist. Soc’y, 1843.50 © 8 


MICA. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 369.) 


This mineral is exceedingly abundant, and fine specimens have been 
ijund in various parts of New-York, many of them of great beauty. 
Attempts have been made to arrange the multiplied varieties under 
classes or groups, but these have not been entirely successful. They 
differ principally in their optical characters, but the difficulty which at- 
tends their division founded on these is, that the chemical composition 
does not always accord with them. : 

Since the publication of my Mineralogy, I have examined several of 
the New-York specimens and introduce the following notices, which, 
although incomplete, may be of some use to those who shall hereafter 
be induced to take up the investigation. 


MARGARITE. 


Some of the specimens from Orange county, often ticketed talc, be- 
long to this species. The mineral has a vitreous lustre, a pale, pearly 
gtay color, rather brittle, translucent to subtranslucent. It is associat+ 
ed. with chondrodite and pseudomorphs of hornblende. It exhibits only 
one axis of double refraction and fuses per se into a white enamel. 
Similar specimens occur in the town of Rossie, St. Lawrence county. 
I have not analyzed these specimens. 


ae 
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The micas with a single axis, so far as 1 have examined, them, are 
usually more easily fusible than those with a double axis. In thin frag- 


ments they curl up under the blowpipe and fuse into a vermicular en- 


amel, varying in color with the specimen. The following belong to, 


i HEXAGONAL OR MONOAXIAL MICA, 


Forshees mine, Orange county. Optic axis single; rather difficultly 
fusible. 

Copper colored mica, from Edenville, Orange county. Optic axis 
single ; fuses into a dark enamel. 

Silvery mica, from Rossie, St. Lawrence. Optic axis single; fuses 
into a white string. . 

Mica, from Vrooman lake, Jefferson county. Optic axis single. 

Mica, from Governeur, St. Lawrence county. Optic axis, single. 
In thin plates it fuses into a string of a white color and high lustre. 

Copper colored mica, from Edwards, St. Lawrence county. Crys- 
talized in six-sided tables, sometimes 5 or 6 inches in diameter ; optic 
axis single; fuses with difficulty into a white mass; angles of the 
etystals about 120°; lustre metallic; plates sometimes curved. 

Silvery mica, from Edwards. Crystallized in six-sided tables ; optic 
axis single ; fuses rather more easily than the preceding. 

The brown mica, from Jefferson county, New-York, has been ana- 
lyzed by Meitzendorff, whose average results are thus stated by Ber- 
zelius, (4rsb. 1843, p. 211,) silica, 41-30; alumina, 15°25; peroxide of 
iron, 1°77 ; magnesia, 28°79 ; potash, 9°70; soda, 0°65; fluoric acid, 
3°30; loss by ignition, 0°28. It thus agrees very nearly with Prof. 
H. Rose’s analysis of magnesian mica from Siberia. Alger’s Phillips, 
619. 


ORDER III. GLUCINA. 


CHRYSOBERYL,. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 375.) 


To the extensive series of compound crystals figured in the Mineral- 
ogy of New-York, I have to add a few others. For the ability to do 
this, I am indebted to Dr. Leonard, of Lansingburgh, N. Y., who has 
been uncommonly successful in his exploration of ‘the Greenfield local- 
ity. He has obtained from thence specimens of extraordinary size and 
beauty. Many of them exhibit the forms which I have heretofore 


~~ — 


figured; but those which are here introduced ‘are worthy of notice’ — 


They are of the actual size, and from one-third to one-half an inch in = 
thickness. er oe ai. 


Dr. Leonard informs me that next to the six hemitropes, the most 
common combination is that of two united by their apexes. 

Specimens of columbite have been found by Dr. Leonard, associated 
with chrysoberyl, at the Greenfield locality. 

Descloizeaux has published under the crystalline forms of cymophane, 
a detailed description, with plates, and M. Biot has made some experi- 
ments upon the structure of this mineral in regard to polarized light. 
Ann de Chim, et de Phys. xiii, 329, 335. 


ORDER IV. ZIRCONIA. 


ZIRCONITE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 378.) 


This mineral has been found in New Sweden, Essex county, (Km- 
mons Rep. Geol., 2d Dist., p. 286;) in Putnam Valley, Putnam county, 
(Fountain;) and on the farm of Mr. Cleaveland in Diana, Lewis county. 
At the latter locality it occurs rarely, but the crystals, although small, 
are very billiant. F. B. Hough, who quotes Mr. Wilder, Sill. Jour., 
Jan., 1848. 

I have also received specimens from Mr. Charles Thomas, which 
were obtained from a mine of magnetic iron ore, near Port Henry, Es- 


sex county. In form and color the crystals resemble those from the 
Hall mine in the same county. 


According to Mr. Dana, the crystals from Johnsburg, in Warren 
county, sometimes have a tesselated structure. The accompanying fig- 
ure represents the appearance of one of the crystals, S#ll. Jour., xlvi., 
p- 36. 


METALLIC MINERALS. 


NATIVE IRON. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 382.) 

Since the publication of my Mineralogy, several interesting facts in 
regard to the ocurrence of native iron in this State have been made 
known. 

Dr. Emmons has described a specimen which he calls native iron, 
said to have been obtained from the vicinity of Catskill, in Greene 
county. It is in the form of laminz, which are about one-thirtieth of an 
inch in thickness. Sp. gr.6°58. It dissolves completely in warm sulphuric 
or muriatic acid, and when nitric acid is added, ammonia precipitates the 
peroxide of iron. It is strongly attracted by the magnet. The laminz 
are only slightly flexible, but are entirely destitute of malleability. 
Amer. Quart. Jour. of Science, ii., p. 367. 

B. Silliman, Jr., describes a mass of meteoric iron found a short dis- 
tance below the surface pf the earth in Cambria, near Lockport, Niaga- 
ra county. On analysis it was found to contain iron 94°22; nickel 
6:35. Salt. Jour., xlviii., p. 388. 

For a notice and analysis of a mass of meteoric iron found in the town 
of Burlington, Otsego county, see Sill. Jour., xlvi., p. 401. 


MAGNETIC IRON ORE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 383.) 


Crystals of this mineral have been found in a mine near Port Henry, 
in Essex county. They are regular octahedrons from },to $ of an inch 
in diameter, and are strongly magnetic. For these interesting speci- 
mens I am indebted to Mr. Charles Thomas. 
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Prof. Adams, in his report on the Geology of Vermont, (1846,) de- 
"scribes crystals of magnetic iron as occurring in granular specular iron. 
In some cases they are partly, and in others wholly, converted into pe- 
roxide of iron. They are found in Chittenden, adjoining Lake Cham- 

plain. w 
Several new localities of common magnetic iron have been discover- 
ed since the publication of my Mineralogy, especially in the northern 
parts of the State. I will only particularize its occurrence in beds in 
the gneiss rock of Greig, Lewis county. It is supposed to, exist in some 
quantity. but. it, is associated with iren pyrites,. an.d requires. to be. puri- 
fied: by the:magnet. This is said to be'the only, known locality of mag- 
netic iron ore on the western side of the great northern forest of New- 
York. F. B. Hough, Sill. Jour., Jan., 1848. . 

The sanguine anticipations which were at one time entertained in 
regard to the conversion of the magnetic iron ore into steel by a direct 
process, have not been realized. This is no matter of surprise to those 
who had carefully studied the nature of steel and the peculiarities of 
structure to which it owes its value. None but the most visionary per- 
sons would have sanctioned expenditures based upon such erroneous 
views. 

I may add here the composition of the cast and forged iron from the 
ore of the Long mine, in Orangecounty. The cast iron contains carbon 
9-390; silicium 1:904; phosphorus 0°027; sulphur 0-004; iron 
95-603. 

The forged iron contains, silicic acid 0°532; phosphorus 0-023; 
sulphur 0:001; iron, carbon and loss 94-443. The cast iron contains 
traces of cobalt and nickel. Berzelius’ Annual Report, 1847. 3 


IRON PYRITES. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 287.) 


Yo the interesting crystalline forms of this mineral, figured in my 
Mineralogy, I may add that here introduced, which has been figured by - 


Mr. Dana from a crystal from Rossie, St. Lawrence county, in the paar 
session of Dr. Emmons. Sill. Jour., xlvi., p. 36. 
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into a. dull yellowish powder. 
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Me as fellows silica 47° A6 ; aharhieias of iron 16-81; frotoxiéd of 
manganese 10°16; alumina 6°48; lime 14-74; magnesia 2°21; wa- 
ter 1:24. This analysis approaches one by Bonsdorff of a black horn+ 
blende from Nordmark and Pargas, the magnesia being icpleces hy 

ie ce oer ite. Phil. ae & oe xxvii; 2 
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_OMinerstogy of New-York, page 408. ) : 
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7 “The c occurrence of this species in the calciferous sandrock, one or two 
miles N.E. of Glen’s ‘Falls, in Warren county, ‘is s mentioned ‘by Dr. 


. Emmons. Rep. é on Geol, § 2d Dist. 3 180. E apes eeagptets aie a : 
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GALENA. 
RS (Mineralogy of New-York, page pene ) 


Various crystalline forms of galena Stcurring at the Nash vein in 
St. Lawrence county, are noticed by Dr. Emmons. ARep., on Geol., 2d 
Dist., p. 356. gt i et 

For some remarks of the singular crystals of this mineral found at 
Rossie, St. Lawrence county, by ae J. = Leki 'g see” aoe 
Mag. §& Ann., xxv., p. 232, 0 Aly 


The crystals of galena from Rossie are sometimes very singularly 
Sbasiitated. Alger introduces a figure representing a erystal of the 
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natural size in his possession. It is a flattened cube. The lateral 
planes P P", as well as the replacements of the lower solid angles 4, 
are extremely brilliant and regular ; but the upper solid angles and the 
terminal edges, are replaced by planes, which successively rise, in & 
step-like manner to the apex, forming a low pyramid. See his explana- 
tion of the mode of formation, Phillips’ Mineralogy, Suppl., p- 623. 


WHITE LEAD ORE. 
{Mineralogy of New-York, page 414.) 


Small crystals of carbonate of lead, an eighth of an inch or less in 
length, are occasionally found sprinkled thickly over the surface of the 
galena of Rossie, which when this is the case is deeply roughened or 
corroded. The crystals are striated prisms, terminating in four bril- 
liant planes, two of which meet at an angle of 117° nearly, and the 
other two at an angle of 88°. The crystalline form, as well as the 
blowpipe characters prove that the mineral is carbonate of lead. Dr. 
G. Hadley, in Sill. Jour., Jan., 1847. 


NATIVE COPPER. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 420.) 

Prof. Dewey states that he has found some specule of native copper 
in the pentamerus limestone, (probably near Rochester, Monroe county.) 
Pyritous copper and green carbonate of copper occur in the same mass. 
Hall’s Rep. on Geol., 4th Dist., p. 67. 

This mineral is also occasionally found in the Taconic slate. Em- 
mons’ Rep. on Geol., 2d Dist., p. 158. 


RUTILE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 428.) 


According to Damour, this mineral is identical in composition with 
anatase. Phil. Mag. §- Ann., xxiv., p. 477. 


SPHENE. 
(Mineralogy of New-York, page 433.) 


A brown mineral resembling sphene, but supposed to be different, is 
said to have been found in Rossie, St. Lawrence county. Emmons’ 
Rep. on Geol., 2d Dist., p. 366. 


Sphene has been found in Putnam Valley, Putnam county, by Mr. 
Cyrus P. Fountain. 


; 
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Rose’s analysis of the sphene of Zillerthal gave the following results : 
silica 32-29; titanic acid 41°58; oxide of iron 1°07; lime 29°60. 
The analysis was effected by sulphuric acid, and the details are given 


' in the Phil. Mag. & Ann. xxvii. p. 560. 


A new process for the analysis of this mineral, invented by Fuchs, 
is described in Berzelius’ Annual Rep. for 1845, p. 178. 


The Lederite of Shepard, it now appears, is identical/with common 


sphene in its crystallographic and other characters. The accompanying 
figure illustrates its crystallization. 


ADDITIONS 


Of Mineral Species found in this State since the date of the publication 
of the Mineralogy of New-York. 


——— 


COLUMBITE: 


This mineral has been found by Dr. Leonard, associated with chryso- 
beryl at the remarkable locality in the town of Greenfield, Saratoga 
county. 


LOXOCLASE. 


This name has been applied by Breithaupt to a mineral received from 
Prof. Shepard. It was found in Hammond, St. Lawrence county, with 
pyroxene, graphite and calcareous spar. In many respects it resembles 
oligoclase (soda spodumene }) color yellowish-gray, yellowish-white, pea 
yellow and blueish gray. Lustre between vitreous and greasy; pearly 
on the most perfect cleavage surface. Primary form an oblique rhom- 
bic prism. P. on M. 93° 45’, P. on T. 115° 30’. 
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Cleavage perfect, very distinct in the direct 


ihdistinct approaching distinctness in the rection of the long diago- 


fal; hemiprismatic in fragments. Fracture uneven to onchoidal and 
hackly. Hardness 6. Specific gravity—2-609 to 2°620. | 
in thin lamin® to transparent. Ee 

The oblique cleavage in the direction of the long diagonal is charac- 
teristic of loxoclase, although not always very distinct ; hence its name. 
The sp. gr. is also higher than any other of the orthoclastic feldspars. 
It appears subject to decay by exposure to the atmosphere. 

Composition. (Mean of two analyses,) silica’63°50 ; alumina 20°29; 
oxide of iron 0°67; potash 3-03; soda 8-76; lime 3°22; water and 
Auoride of silicon 1-23. Fuses before the blowpipe with difficulty. 
Heated ina glass bulb it gives 6ut a little water and fluoride of silicon, 
and is very imperfectly decomposed by hot muriatic acid. Poggen- 
dorff’s Annalen ; Phil. Mag. §- Ann., Xxix., p. 150, Aug., 1846. 
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This mineral, associated with sillimanite, as at Chester, Norwich aad 
Saybrook, Conn., has been found in a quarry in Yorktown, Westches- 
ter county, by Mr. J. Mekeel. The monazite is in very perfect, trans- 
parent prisms, with a simple pyramidal termination ; the crystals are 
small, rarely exceeding one-eighth of an inch in length, and are scat- 
tered like small garnets through the brown quartz adjoining the mag- 
netic iron ore which is an associate of this mineral. Sall. Jour. xlvi, 
p. 207. 


NITRATE OF LIME. 

This is said to be found in Marbletown, Ulster county, and near 
West Point, Orange county. Mather’s Rep. on the Geol. 1st Dist. 
p. 85. 

PHYLLITE. 


This is a mineral which was first found by Vanuxem, in the town of 
Newport, Rhode Island. [tis in the form of black shining scales, in 
slate. Ihave found the same near the Clove iron mine, in Dutchess 
county. 

Composition. _ According to Dr. T. Thomson, the constituents of 
phyllite are as follows: silica, 38°40; alumina, 23°68; peroxide of 
iron, 17°52; magnesia, 8°96; potash, 6°80; water, 4°80. ; 

It is thought to be identical with the ottrelite of Desclozeaux and 
Damour; but Thomson's name has the priority. 
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YTTRO-CERITE, 


The occurence of this very rare mineral in the limestone of Orange 
county, N. Y., was first noticed by Mr. Alger. 

It presents all the characters of the mineral from Finbo, in Sweden, 
and cannot be distinguished from it in hand specimens. (Memoirs of 
the Boston Nat. Hist. Soc. ii, p. 88.) It occurs in grains of a beautiful 
purple color, resembling fluor spar for which it has heretofore passed 
among the New-York mineralogists. I have specimens from Amity, 
in Orange connty, associated with taic and other minerals in white 
limestone. 
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(1) 
References to various Essays and Writings on the Natural History of 


New-York, mostly published subsequent to issuing the respective 
volumes on that subject. 


MAMMALIA. 


Annals tof the New-York Lyceum of Natural History, vol. 4, p. 53. 
Description of five species of Vespertilio, that inhabit the environs of 
New-York, by William Cooper : 

1, VESPERTILIO PRUINOSUS. 
2, VESPERTILIO NOVEBORACENSIS. 
3. VESPERTILIO NOCTIVAGANS. 
4, VESPERTILIO CAROLINESIS. 
5. VESPERTILIO SUBULATUS. 
All of these are recognized by Dr. DeKay. 


BIRDS. 


Annals of New-York Lyceum, vol. 4, p. 51. Notice of the appearance 
of the Pine Groesbeak, (Pyrrhula enucleator,) in the vicinity of New- 
York. By James F. Ward. 

Annals of New-York Lyceum, vol. 4, p. 171. Description ‘of a new 
species of Anser, by George N. Lawrence. Read March 18, 1846. 
Anser nigricans, (Black-bellied Goose.) 

Sir Charles Lyell’s Second Visit to the United States, vol. 2, p. 247, 

American edition. “In. Wilson’s Omithology it is stated that. the 
Hummingbird migrates from the south to Pennsylvania, the latter part 
of Apriland builds its nest there about the middle of May.- For the last 
thirty years Mr. McIlvaine has never been disappointed in seeing it 
reach Burlington, in New Jersey, on the banks of Delaware, the first 
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INSECTS. ear, 
a iials of the Lyceum, “fe vol. 4, p. 141. Monograph of the species 
Jf Psainiélius, iihabiting the United ‘States, with deseriptions:ofstwo 
“hdw' genera belonging to'the family Carabiea. “By John L. LeConte. 

Read November 9, 1845. jaa 
Annals of the Lyceum, §c., vol. 4;-p..173. Deseriptives ieee of 
the Geodephagous coleoptera, inhabiting the United States, east of the 

. Rocky Mountains. By John L. LeConte. mre sailetthiad 


* 


‘BOTANY. _ 


Silliman’s Journal, new series, vol. 7, p. 167. Notes on some Che- 
nopodiacaw, growing spontaneously about the city of New-York. “By 
John Carey. 


- Silliman’s Journal; new series, vol. 8, p. 347. Ovedivelinddan denen: 
jean Species’ of the: genus Potamogeton, by Edward’ Tuckerman, A.M. 


MINERALOGY. 


“SAiinals of the ‘New-York “Lyteum;‘vol.’4; -p.'76. * Deseription “of the 
“Wauiquelinite, a rare ore of Chromium, in the United States. “By*Sohn 
“Wortey, M.D... “Read April 27, 1835. 

‘Noticed by Dr. L. C. Beck, in‘his Mineralogy of New-York.) 
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_ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, vol 
‘4,'p 6. ‘Mr. Ashmead on Calcareous Spar from ‘the Rodsie léad mines, 
in New. York. . 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. 40, p. 283. Dr. Samuel 
P. White, on the Acid springs, at Alabama, Genesee county. 

“Silliman's Journal, new series, vol. 8, p. 885. Professor Benj. Silli- 
‘Hidn, Jt. analysis of Muntolite, dcdirring at Munroe, Oraiige county, 


“GEOLOGY ‘AND ‘PALZONTOLOGY. 


‘Silléentan's Journal, néw series, ol: 7, pages 45, 218. Parallelism of 
the Paleozoic formations of North America with those of Eunos By 
Ed.-DeVertieuil, and trarislated by James Hall. 

‘Sillimian’s Journal, N. S., vol. 7, ‘p. 175.. On the Acid Springs and 


‘gypsum deposits of the Onondaga ‘salt group. By T.S. Hunt, of the 
"Gedlogical Survey of Canada. 


“Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Sei- 
ente, Ist meeting, September, 1848, p. 155. Account of a remarkable 
geological development in Elizabethtown, Essex county. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, vol. 2, p. 20. 
Observations on the Caryocrinites of Mr. James Hall. 

‘Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, vol. 4, p. “66. 
On Trematis, a new-genus, belonging to the family of the Brachio- 
podous mollusca. By Daniel Sharpe, F.G.S. (The Orbicula terminalis 
of Emmons and Hall is‘here called ‘Trematis terminalis.) 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, vol. 4, p. 146. 
Remarks on the’ Palzozoic formations of the United States, contained 
in the collection of Charles Lyell, Esq., with remarks on the compari- 
son of the North American formations with those of Europe. By Dan- 
iel Sharpe, F. G. S. 

, Quarterly dguenat al the oi go Society of London, vol. = p. “107. 
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The first discovery (probably) of fossil bones and teeth in the State of 
New-York. : 


(From Weld’s history of the Royal Society, vol. 1, p- 421.) 


- In 1713, in answer to “ instructions to Ministers and Governors pro- 
ceeding abroad,” and which had been directed by the Queen to be pre- 
pared, Lord Cornbury made the following communication. It is dated 
from New-York and addressed to the secretary. 

“J did by the Virginia fleet, send you a tooth, which on the outside 
of the box, was called the tooth of a giant, and I desired it might be 
given to Gresham College. I now send you some of his bones, and I 
am able to give you this account. © The tooth I sent was found near the 
side of Hudson’s river, rolled down from a high bank, bya Dutch coun- 
try fellow, about twenty miles on the side of Albany, and sold to one 
Van Bruggen for a gill of rum. Van Bruggen, being a member of the 
Assembly, and coming down to New-York to the Assembly, brought 
the tooth with him and shewed it to several persons here. I was told of 
it, and sent for it to see, and asked if he would dispose of it; he said it 
was worth nothing, but if I had a mind to it, "twas at my service. Thus 
I came by it. Some said ’twas the tooth of a human’creature; others, 
of some beast or fish, but nobody could tell what beast or fish had such 
a tooth. I was of opinion that it was the tooth of a giant, which gave 
me the curiosity to enquire farther. One Mr. Abeel, Recorder of Alba- 
ny, was then in town, so I directed him to send some person to dig near 
the place where the tooth was found; which he did, and that you may 
see the account he gives me of it, I send you the original letter he sent 
me; you must allow for the bad English. I desire these bones may be 
sent to the tooth, if you think fit. When I go up to Albany next, I in- 
tend to go to the place myself, to see if I can discover any thing more 
concerning the monstrous creature, for so I think I may call it.” 


Mr. Abeel’s letter runs thus: 


* According to your Excellency’s order, I sent to Klaverak to make 
further discovery about the bones of that creature, where the great tooth 
of it wasfound. They have dug on the top of the bank, where the 
tooth was rolled down from, and they found, fifteen feet under ground, 
the bones of a corpse that was'thirty feet long, but was almost all de- 
cayed; so soon as they handled them, they broke in pieces; they took 
up some of the firm pieces and sent them to me, and I have ordered 
them to be delivered to your Excellency.” 
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INDEX TO THE VOLUMES 


IN THE 


State Cabinet of Natural History, 


CONTAINING THE 


PLANTS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


{S A reference to Prof. Torrey’s Catalogue of the Plants, of which specimens 
are preserved in the State Cabinet at Albany, (published in the Annual 
Report of the Regents of the University, on the condition of the State 
Cabinet, for the year 1849,) will indicate the individual species of the 
genera contained in each volume. The Orders and Genera are numbered 
according to Prof. Torgsy’s Flora of the State of New-York. 
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‘CONTAINS 


‘i MAGNOLIACER, The Magnolia tribe. jae 


ANONACEZ. Phe Custard-apple tribe. / 


4. MENISPERMACEE. The Moonseed tribe. / 


BERBERIDACE. The Barberry, tribe. 


6. CABOMBACER. The Watershield tribe 2. 
. NYMPHZACES. The Pond Lily tribe. <{ 


SARRACENIACE. The Sarracenia tribe. 
PAPAVERACE. The Poppy tribe. 
FUMARIACE &. The Fumitory tribe. _- 


VOLUME IIL. 
: CONTAINS 


CRUCIFERE: The Seuesreat TiN oe 


VOLUME IV. 


CONTAINS 
‘CAPPARIDACEE. “The Caper tribe. 
VIOLACE Z. The Violet tribe. f Oe 
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Orver 14. 
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CISTACE. The Rock Rose tribe. 
DROSERACE. The Sundew tribe. 2 
HY PERICACE.ZA. The St. Johnswort tribe. 
ELATINACE &. The Waterwort tribe. 
VOLUME V. 
CONTAINS 
CARYOPHYLLACE. The Pink tribe. bLS- 
ILLECEBRACE. The Knotgrass tribe. 
VOLUME VI. 
CONTAINS 
PORTULACACE &. The Purselane tribe. 
MALVACE. The Mallow trabe. 
TILIACEAE. The Linden tribe. 
LINACE.Z. The Flax Tribe. 
GERANIACE . The Geranium tribe. 
OXALIDACE/. The Wood Sorrel tribe. - 
BALSAMINACE A. The Balsam tribe. 
LIMNANTHACE ZA. The False Mermaid tribe. — 
ANACARDIACEZ. The Cashew tribe. 
ZANTHOXYLACE A. The Prickly Ash tribe. Z 
VOLUME VII. 
CONTAINS 
ACERACE. The Maple tribe. 
HIPPOCASTANACE. The Horse Chesnut tribe. 
CELASTRACE ZA. The Spindletree tribe, 
RHAMNACE The Buckthorn tribe. 
VITACE. The Vine tribe. 
POLYGALACES. The Milkwort tribe. 
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CONTAINS THE SPECIES OF THE GENUS Salix, DOWN TO AND INCLUDING ae 
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VOLUME XXXIV. 


CONTAINS 
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PLATANACE &, 
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The Sweet-gum Piha: ae 
The Plaintree tribe. / 


The Netile tribe. 


VOLUME XXXV. 
GYMNOSPERMOUS PLANTS. 


; CONTAINS 
CONIFER A. . 


The Pine tribe. 
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ARACE. 
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TYPHACE®. 
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ALISMACES. 
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The Arum tribe. 
The Duckweed tribe. 
The Cattail tribe. 
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The Orchis tribe. 
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Oxpen 121. COMMELYNACER. — The Spiderwort tribe. 
‘Onpen 122. XYRIDACEE. = ‘The Yellow-eyed Grass tribe. 
Orpen 123. ERIOCAULONACEH. The Pipewort tribe. 
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VOLUME XL. | 
CONTAINS THE GENERA, (from 1 to 13 inclusive,) OF - 
Onver 124. CYPERACER. "The Sedge tribe. oe 
VOLUME XLI. 
CONTAINS THE SPECIES OF THE GENUS Carez, DOWN TO AND INCLUDING 
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VOLUME XLI. 


CONTAINS THE RESIDUE OF THE SPECIES OF THE ‘genvs Carex, (com- 
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Onver 124. CYPERACE &. The Sedge tribe. ii 4 


VOLUME XLTfl. 
CONTAINS THE GENERA, (from 1 to 13 inclusive,) oF 


Orver 125. GRAMINEZ. The Grass tribe. 


VOLUME XLIV. 


CONTAINS THE GENERA, (from 14 to:32 inclusive,) oF 
Onver 125. GRAMINEZ. The Grass tribe. 


VOLUME XLV. 


CONTAINS THE RESIDUE OF THE GENERA, (COMMmencing ‘with Poa,) or 
Orver 125. GRAMINEAE. The ‘Grass tribe. 
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Orver 126, EQUISETACEZ. The ‘Horsetail tribe. 
Oxper 127. FILICES. The Fern tribe. 
Orver 128. LYCOPODIAC A. The Clubmoss tribe. 
Orper 129. SALVINACEA, The Salvina tribe. 


Orver 130. ISOBTACEA, The Quillwort tribe. 
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DESCRIPTION OF NEW SPECIES OF FOSSHLS, 
And Observations upon some other Species previously not well ‘known, 
FROM THE TRENTON LIMESTONE. 


BY JAMES HALL. 


‘The following described fossils have been obtained from the Trenton 
limestone since the publication of the first volume on the Palzontology 
of New-York. Several of these are entirely new, and interesting as 
adding to our knowledge of several genera, of which few species'have 
yet been described. ‘These fossils were collected during a short excur- 
sion in a few localities not thoroughly examined, and from these we 
may infer that a large number yet remain undescribed in the lower silu- 
rian rocks. In these descriptions I have not included-several, the char- 
acters of which are somewhat equivocal, or of which we may expect to 
procure more perfect specimens. Several specimens, illustrating in a 
more perfect and satisfactory manner species already described im the 
volume réferred to, have been added-to this list, in order to give those 
pursuing the study of this subject the best information we possess up to 
this time. 

In commencing a work like the Paleontology of New-York, in a 
country where comparatively so little had been done in collecting or in- 
vestigating fossils of the older rocks, it was impossible in all cases to 
procure perfect specimens of the fossils described. It is expected more- 
over that the fossils from the older stata are less perfect and more di- 
lapidated than those of newer formations; and the solid and sometimes 
altered condition of the strata often prevents the procuring of perfect 
specimens, which may readily be done in the more modern formations. 
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It would not be satisfactory to the student, nor even to the cursory ex- 
aminer, to leave unfigured and undescribed, fragments or imperfect 
specimens of fossils, since the collection of every one, and particularly 
of beginners, must necessarily consist in part of such, from the difficulty 
and time required to obtain perfect ones. It is therefore desirable from 
time to time to present the additional knowledge acquired by the fortu- 
nate discovery of a fossil in natural exposures, or their constant devel- 
opment from the increased number of quarries and excavations from 
public improvements. In this way those species originally figured in 
an imperfect condition may be represented in their perfect state ; and 
the difficulty and annoyance avoided that may arise, and has often arisen, 
from describing as two species parts of the same animal. 

Moreover, undescribed species can be of little use to the collection of 
an amateur; and however many he may have thus circumstanced, he 
cannot use them to advantage in the ordinary mode of exchange for 
others, since they are not designated by name. A fossil to be valuable in 
the eyes of a geologist or paleontologist, must have a name and the true 
geological position given, or it sinks in his estimation at once to a mere 
object of curiosity ; while otherwise, it has a place not only in its zoologi- 
cal relations, but also in the order of its succession, or time, doubly im- 
portant to the naturalist. 

Since it is quite impossible, with the limited means possessed by the 
paleontologist, to collect and describe every species, and since it must 
be expected that new species will be obtained, for the next half century, 
from the rocks already examined it is evident that every year will pro- 
duce something to be done, to bring the subject up to the best know- 
ledge we possess. It is equally true that whatever means are adopt- 
ed, much must still remain to be discovered. Excavations for railroads,. 
canals, and the improvement of highways, as well as the increased 
number of quarties opened to supply the wants of an increasing popula- 
tion, will constantly bring to light new fossils, as well as other objects 
of natural science. If every student or collector finding fossils unde- 
scribed in the State work on Paleontology, would forward them to the 
curator of the Geological Rooms at Albany, the annual reports of the 
Regents offer an opportunity for having them properly described and. 
figured; thus permanently preserving in the State collection the origi- 
nals of these fossils, while it is adding to his own knowledge of the sub- 
ject and enhancing the interest and value of his collection. Many 
collectors, residing upon the ground, have it in their power to furnish 
better specimens to the State collection, than it has been in the power 
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7 cot ag Sed collections are made with a view to ‘the cabiviee aco . 

‘the interior or ‘more vital parts. To the paleontologist the interior of — a 

the shell i is often of more real importance in his investigations than a 

- perfect specimen ; 3 since this part may reveal to him characters 1 nore ‘ 
reliable and more constant than the exterior. The same is true of other 
fossils; whatever exhibits the internal characters and arrangement of 
_ parts is very desirable i in an extensive and permanent collection, a 
_ “these furnish at once points of comparison very conclusive, regarding 
te identity « or difference of similar fossils. Every collector, therefore, — 2 
a ‘should: understand that those ‘fragments showing ‘internal ‘structure in 
ee -. ‘fossil bodies, are. worthy of preservation, and even ‘when these char- a 
hai ‘acters are. ‘apparently ‘unallied to any other, they are nevertheless im- 

E 3 ‘portant - ‘in extensive comparisons. I might instance the columns of hg 
o- “crinoidea, which occur in fragments in all our strata.’ These, when — 
‘studied, furnish illustrations of the highest interest, and we are often 
ee ‘able to connect with certainty the veriest fragment with the perfect 

form by a minute internal characteristic. Lest there be not observed 
‘in this, some important result besides the scientific value and interest, 
I may mention what every collector knows, that the locations of perfect 
specimens are few, while those of fragments and detached parts are 
numerous. Now it is important, upon economical considerations, to be — 

- able to recognize fossils by fragments, or from some zoological charac- 

ter, that in seeking for valuable beds we may know our proximity 

thereto, not only from the occurrence of perfect fossils, but from ‘the 
fragments which are preserved in the more numerous localities. 

_ Since New-York must always remain the classic ground for the study 
of the geology and paleontology of the older rocks, no other coun- 

try having so. perfect a development of the systems, it is important 
~ that the State collection should contain the most perfect and authen- 

. tic collection of these as of the other productions of her territory. I 
would appeal, therefore, to the patriotism of our citizens to consider the 
interests and wants of this collection before they dispose of their beau- 

‘tiful specimens to private collections which can never be permanent. 
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‘cently been placed by the Regents of the University, inward 


of Mr. John Gebhard, Jr., of Schoharie, whose quiet zealand untizing 
industry have almost, solely contributed to bring out the rare and. bean- 


tiful exhibition of fossils from the rocks surrounding hhis native valley. 
‘Those, therefore, who desire to Perea ae may feel assured 
that in the hands of Mr Gebhard, every ge will i he fully sien ac 


aed. carefully preserved. 


_ BUTHOTREPHIS * GSPETOSA, (n. . species.) 
Plate 1, fig. 1, a, b, ¢. 


- Plant at base composed of numerous, coalescing stems which, in ‘on 
cending are frequently bifurcated ; branches tapering to acute, points. 

The mode of .growth is very peculiar.i in this species ;, in all the indi- 
yiduals seen the base appears like. a coalescing or twisted bundle of 
stems, which separate and expand above, frequently bifurcating in their 
extension. Several specimens.of this species have been found,in the 
lower part.of the Trenton limestone. It, is, extremely different, from.all 
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the other species of the genus and may perhaps he .referred, with, al : 


‘most equalpropriety.to the genus Paleophycus, though when better 
known it will probably be separated from both these genera. 
This species, has been found,in the vicinity of Watertown, Jefferson 


county; aud occurs in, thin, layers, exposed by the, action iathe water of — 


the riyer, near the lower part of the. formation. . 
RETEPORA FENESTRATA, (n. species.) 
Plate 2, figs 1, a, b,:cod, e. 


Frond much expanded, loosely reticulate ; branches rounded, frequent- 
ly bifurcating, united laterally by transverse bars ; non-poriferous »sur- 
‘face striated ; poriferous side of branches covered with numerous small 
angular pores, sometimes with poriferous nodes uponthe poriferous 
side of the branches ; fenestrules irregular in size and form. 

This species is very peculiar in its character, appearing at first view 
like a reticulated coral without transverse bars. The growth and bifur- 
cation of the branches appear to have been quite irregular and they 
approach each other so closely as often to appear as if coalescing. In 
the presence of transverse bars, which are apparently non-poriferous, 
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uniting the branches, it differs from Retepora, to which it is closely 
allied in other respects. In the rounded branches and transverse non- 
celluliferous dissepiments it resembles Polypora, but the cells are-an- 
gular as»in Retepora, and the coral has the general aspect of that; genus. 

Fig. 1,2, specimen of this coral upon the surface of a fragment 
of limestone. In some parts the coral appears to be distinctly retic- 
ulated, while in others the branches are united. by. transverse’ bars. 

Fig. 1, 4,-a portion of the poriferous surface enlarged. 

‘Fig.-1,c, another fragment, having elevated nodes upon the surface 


of the branches. 


Fig. 1, d, an enlarged portion of the non-poriferous face. 

Fig. 1, e, a similar fragment of the non-poriferous face, partially coy- 
ered by an incrusting coral which has the character of Chetetes. 

This species occurs in the lower part of the Trenton limestone, near. 


Lowville, Lewis county. _ (State Collection.) 


. “ZEGILOPS, (new genus.) 


Inequilateral, valves, somewhat trigonal, rounded on the base, slop- 


‘ing abruptly from the beaks, which are incurved at the extremity. 


(MGILOPS SUBCARINATA. 
Plate 4, fig. PY a, b. 

Trigonal, with the beaks much elevated and incurved ; anterior.slope 
short, ending in a slightly rounded extremity, which continues into the 
curve of the rounded base ; posterior slope long and straight; surface 
marked by a rounded ridge or carina extending from the beak nearly 
to the base, and margined on each side by a corresponding depres- 
sion. P 

The form of this shell is peculiar and characteristic, the inequal- 
ity of the valves is only apparent or due to pressure. It is clearly 
the type ofa genus which has not’ hitherto been noticed in the lower 
silurian rocks of this country, if in Europe. 

This species was'found in the Trenton ‘limestone, near’ Lowville, 
Lewis county. (State Collection.) 


MURCHISONIA SUBFUSIFORMIS. 
Plate 4; fig..2. 
Reference —Paleontology of New*York, vol. i, page’ 234, plate 89, 
fig. 2. 
The two’ figures of’ this fossil referred to, give but a very imperfect 
idea of the’spécies. ‘Nearly all'the specimens procured are so mutila- 


ted that the true form is scarcely to be determined. The specimen # ¥ 


now figured is the most perfect one that has fallen under my observa- 
tion and will serve to give a better idea of the form and proportions of 


the species than those heretofore given. © It preserves five volutions, 


two volutions of the apex are broken off. The specimen is scarcely at 
all compressed, and it shows the peculiar form which clearly distin- 
guishes it from M. bellacincta. ; 

In the shaly portion of the Trenton limestone, neat Lowville, Lewis 
county. ; (State Collection.) 


‘SUBULITES ABBREVIATA, (n. species.) 
Plate 3, fig. 2,a,0,¢ > 

Short, subfusiform, last yolution making nearly the whole bulk of the 
shell ; spire rapidly diminishing ; composed of about three volutions ; 
aperture long, very narrow above ; outer lip straight and parallel to the 
axis of the shell; margin of the shell opposite the outer lip, and with 
the spire above forming a regular curve from apex to base. 

This species possesses the character of the genus as expressed in the 
S. elongata, but it is extremely different from that one in the short 
spire and curved outline of the back of the shell. The specimens are 
interesting as presenting a second species of a peculiar genus, and one 
not recognized above the lower silurian period. 

The specimens figured were obtained from the semicrystalline lime- 
stone in the higher part of the Trenton limestone, near Watertown, 
Jefferson county. The position and associated fossils are the same as 
in the other species of the genus. (State Collection.) 


ONCOCERAS CONSTRICTUMS 
Plate 3, fig. 3. - 

Reference.—Page, 197, plate 41, figs. 6 and 7, Paleontology of New- 
York, vol. 1. 

This species was described from fragments and the characters were 
not completely defined. The specimen figured is almost entirely per- 
fect, showing the contracted, nearly circular aperture, and the swelling 
above, which presents a transversely oval section, suddenly tapering 
from thence towards the apex, which is curved from the commencement 
of the contraction; surface finely striated, with the strie arching up- 
ward along the dorsal line. 

This specimen is almost entire, a small portion of the apex having 
been broken off only. It is one of the most remarkable, forms of 
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cephalopoda in the lower strata. The specimens figured in the first 

volume of the Palwontology of New-York, are such as are usually 

found, the one now described being the only perfect one known to me. 
From the limestone in the neighborhood of Trenton Falls. 


ORMOCERAS REMOTISEPTUM, (mn. species.) 
Plate 4, fig. 3. 


Cylindrical, gradually tapering ; septa moderately convex, distant 
half the diameter of the tube; siphuncle excentric, large, swelling 
moderately between the septa, and but slightly contracted at the junc- 
tion of the septa; character of the external surface unknown. 

The specimen described is a fragment which is worn down through 
the centre of the siphuncle. The proportions of this part of the fossil 
and the great distance of the septa contrast very strongly with the 
Ormoceras tenuifilum and with other known species of the genus. 

This species occurs in the higher part of the Trenton limestone, near 
Watertown, Jefferson county. (State Collection.) © 


ENDOCERAS LATIVENTRUM.. (m. species) 
Plate 5, fig 1, a, 6. 

Cylindric or conical, somewhat rapidly tapering, septa very slightly 
convex, distant from each other about one-sixth of the diameter of the 
tube; siphuncle large, entirely lateral, diameter towards the smaller 

_extremity greater than one-third the diameter of the entire tube; em- 
bryo tube smooth, slender towards the smaller extremity. 

This species is easily distinguished from the 2. protezforme in any of 
its stages by the more rapid diminution of the tube, by the entirely lat- 
eral position of the siphuncle, and the closer arrangement of the septa. 
The fragment described is something more than a foot in length, and is 
from the central part of the individual, neither the apex or outer cham- 
ber being preserved. The embryo tube, which is visible near the apex, 
is slender and gradually tapering. 

Fig. 1 a. The specimen natural size, showing the embryo tube above 
the middle. 

Fig. 1. A section showing the position and size of the siphuncle. 

This species occurs in the lower part of the Trenton limestone, near 
Lowville, in Lewis county. The only specimen known is the one here 
described, which is placed in the State collection. 


COLPOC : 


septa. 


Cylindrical or sub-cylindrical, septa oblique to the axis of the shell, © 


regularly arched on the dorsal side, and bending downwards in a deep 
sinus towards the mouth on the ventral side. / 
COLPOCERAS VIRGATUM. 
Plate 5, fig. 2. 


Tube virgate, scarcely diminishing towards the apex ; surface strong- 


ly annulated ; annulations arching towards the apex.on the back of the 


shell and bending downwards in an abrupt sinus on.the ventral side, 
and becoming almost entirely lost on the yentral line; septa following 
the direction of the annulations and arranged between them, except on 
the. ventral side where they encroach a little upon the annulation, being 
more abruptly. bent downwards; septa in the longitudinal section, cut 
ting each side, regularly arched; section when not compressed cylin- 


drical ; siphuncle unknown; character of the surface, except the annu-— 


lations, unknown. 


This species occurs near the junction of the Birdseye and Black river 
limestones in Lewis county. 


ASAPHUS EXTANS. 
Plate 3, fig. 1. 


Reference.—Asaphus extans. Paleontology of New-York, vok i., 
page 228, plate 60, fig. 2, a, b,c. 

This species, which was described as an asaphus, with some doubt, 
has again fallen under my observation, and though the specimens yet 
procured are fragments, they throw some farther light upon the 
eharacter of the fossil. These specimens are mostly in a bad state 
of preservation, from a dark shaly layer near the base of the Trenton 
limestone in Lowville. The character of the caudal shield which is 
preserved in several specimens is well marked, though the rings of the 
thorax attached are so much obliterated as to afford very little satisfac- 
tory evidence of their number or character. Still there appears te be 
nine or ten articulations of the thorax, though the junction with the 
caudal shield is obscure, 

’ Tn connexion with a mutilated specimen, we have the convex middle 
lobe of the cephalic shield, with two large and prominent eyes. This 


. (Mew genus.) 2 oe a 
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‘specimen does not preserve the margin of the shield, but in another one 
_ we find the two lateral portions of the shield preserved in their natural 


relations to each other, the central lobe being wanting. This fragment 
proves that the facial suture terminated on the base of the shield as in 
asaphus, though it is difficult to reconcile the number of articulations of 
the thorax with that genus. The prominent eyes are also like asaphus, 
the form of the head is rather more prominent in the middle lobe than 
known species of the genus, and the posterior projection into a spine is 
also unlike, while the caudal extremity and character of surface sculp- 
ture are all closely like the asaphus. 

We shall probably soon be able to have perfect specimens, and as it 
will prove an interesting species, perhaps this notice may attract atten- 
tion and excite examination among those living in the neighborhood of 
the localities where this species has been found. 

It is not improbable but the middle lobe of a buckler described (Pal. 
N. Y., vol. i., page 248, pl. 61, fig 1, a, b,) as Asaphus nodostriatus, may 
prove to belong to this species, but the same part of the fossil here fig- 
ured does not preserve the surface markings to enable us to make the 
comparison. (State Collection.) 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY, 


ON THE 


Condition of the State Cabinet 


PaAtLURAL HISTORY, 


AND THE 


HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTION. 


ANNEXED THERETO. 


Made to the Senate, January 14, 1851. 


ALBANY: 


CHARLES VAN BENTHUYSEN, PRINTER TO THE LEGISLATURE, 
407 Broadway. 
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_ INSENATE, JAN. 14,1851, 


~- FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Of the Regents of the University, on the condition of 
the State Cabinet of Natural History, and the Histori- 
cal and Antiquarian Collection annexed thereto. 


poe ied nM W's 


To tHe Hon. Sanrorp E. Cuvurcn, 
; President of the Senate : 


Sir—I have the honor to transmit the Annual Report of the 
Regents of the University on the State Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory, and on the Historical and Antiquarian Collection annexed 
thereto. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. Y. LANSING, 
Chancellor. 
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REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Wasuineton Hunt, Governor, ex officio. * 
Sanrorp E. Cuurcu, Lieut. Governor, ex officio. 


CuristopHer Morean, Secretary of State, ex officio. 


Gerrit Y. Laysine, Chancellor. —_ 
Joun Greig, Vice Chancellor. - oF 
Guiian C. Verpiancx, LL. D. } 
Joun K. Paice. 
Exastus Cornine. 
Prosper M. Wermore. 
Joun L. GraHam. 
Joun McLean. 
Gipgon Hawtey, LL. D. 
Davin Boe. 
James S. WapsworTu. 
Joun V. L. Pruyn. 
Jazsez D. Hammonp, LL. D. 
Joun L. O’SuLirvay. 
Rospert CAMPBELL. 
Rev. Samvex Luckey, D. D. 
Rozert G. Ranxin. 
Purr 8. Van RenssELAER. 
(One vacancy.) 


T. Romeyn Beck, Secretary. 


Joun GEBHARD, Jr., 
Curator of the “ State Cabinet of Natural History.” 
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STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE REGENTS — 
Speilly charged with the care of the State Ciinet. a: ae 
1850. bagi 
HAMILTON FISH, Governor. A 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
ERASTUS CORNING. 


— JOHN V. L. PRUYN. 
ROBERT G. RANKIN. 
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TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
4 The Regents of the University 
__ Respecrruniy’ Report : 


‘That the various ae in the State Cabinet have — 
greatly enlarged during the year that has just expired. It was 
stated in the last report that many of the Zoological specimens 
were found to be injured by the moth. A further examination 
showed the necessity of destroying several, so as, if possible, 
: completely to check the ravages of this destructive insect. Mr. 
4 Hurst, the taxidermist, was at the same time directed to replace 
a 
j 
P 


such as were thus lost to the collection, and also to supply other 
deficiencies that were still existing. The purchases made on 
this account will be noticed in the list of articles added. 


While the attention of the Board was thus directed, they re- 
ceived a communication from the parents and uncle of the late 
Mr. De Rham, (the donation of whose minerals, fossils and shells 
are noticed in the last report,) in which they tendered for the 
acceptance of the Regents, and through them, for the State, the 
valuable and splendid collection of birds and other animals 
made by this gentleman during his life time. This memorial of 
his ardor and research in the science of natural history, accumu- 
lated at an expense of many thousand dollars, and embracing 

.  gome of the rarest. and most valuable specimens, had remained 
secluded since the period of his lamented decease. It was now 
only yielded that it might receive a permanent abiding place in 
the Museum of the State. 


hie 


Mr. Hurst was directed to repair to New-York and take charge 

of the collection. On its arrival here its contents were examin- 
ed and ascertained. The number of animals and birds that will 
_ be preserved amounts to upwards of three hundred, and by far 
the greater part of these are native to our State and country. 
Of these last, the Regents will only specify the golden eagle, one 
of the rarest of our birds, and not previously in the Museum, 
while of the foreign ones, it is sufficient to name the condor of 
Mexico and the silver pheasant of China. It is only, however, 
by a personal examination that the variety and importance of 
these specimens can be appreciated, and the Regents have great 
reason to be satisfied with the industry and skill displayed by 
Mr. Hurst, in preserving and arranging them. 


Indeed the committee of the Board having this watter special- 
ly in charge, have found it imperatively necessary to engage his 
permanent services, in order to maintain the Zoological depart- 
ment in its present high state of preservation. They have agreed. 
on the sum of two hundred dollars per annum for this purpose, 
to commence with the first of September last, and they trust that 
this measure of precaution will meet with the sanction of the 
Legislature. 


In compliance with an arrangement, of some years’ standing, 
with Dr. Fitch of Washington county, that gentleman has added 
about 300 specimens, belonging to a particular division of insects 
and native to our State. They are arranged and named, and a 
catalogue, prepared by Dr. Fitch, accompanies this report. 


The Regents may here observe that they have received repeat- 
ed applications during the last year, to purchase collections in 
zoology and mineralogy, made within our own borders, but they 


have been obliged to decline them, in consequence of the means 
placed at their disposal. 


Donations of value have also been received for the Mineralo- 
gical and Geological departments, and of these, it will be seen 
that the specimens presented by Dr. Hough, of St. Lawrence 
county, are interesting from the illustrations they offer of the 
mineral wealth of the northern part of the State. . 


Whardeseds AND esi Cabeetea\y 


_ Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, of Rochester, whose report with its 


illustrations, in the last annual communication of the Regents, 
has excited such deserved attention, urged upon the Regents, at 
an early period of the last year, another appropriation for in- 
éreasing the specimens of Indian manufactures already in the 
cabinet. The sum of two hundred and fifty dollars was aecord- 
ingly placed in his hands, and on this there have been received 

an Indian bark house and a large Indian canoe. The remainder 
of the articles obtained, are understood at the date of this sg 
to be on their way to this city. 


Mr. Morgan, also, promises an additional report on the above, 
and if received in season, it will be = to the Legisla- 
ture. 


At his instance, also, the Regents were induced to purchase 
from Mr. Ely S. Parker, an Indian and an engineer in the ser- 
vice of the State, the tomahawk of the once renowned chieftain 
Cornplanter. The authenticity of this relic is established in an 
interesting letter from Mr. Parker, a copy of which is herewith 
transmitted. 


It is only necessary to glance over the catalogue of donations 
to this collection, to be assured of the great interest taken in it, 
both by strangers and by our fellow citizens. 


Dr. Hough has communicated a paper entitled “ Notices of 
Ancient remains of Art in Jefferson and St. Lawrence counties, 
with illustrations of the same,” in continuation of his paper pub- 
lished last year. The Regents recommend its printing with the 
present report, and they, also, transmit an analysis, by Dr. Salis- 
bury, of a hematitic iron ore found in Westchester county. 


With the above detail of the proceedings of the committee, 
charged with the care of the State Cabinet, the Board might be 
content to close their annual report, were they not deeply im- 
pressed with the necessity of obtaining more ample means for 
the preservation and increase of the “State Cabinet,” and thus 
extending its benefits to the tens of thousands, who, as in the 
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Jast year, may be expected during the present, as its welcome . 


visitors. An appropriation of two hundred and fifty dollars for 
the year 1851, is the sole amount now at the disposal of the Re- 
gents. This should be increased to at least one thousand dollars 
for the present and the next year. Again, every available foot 
of ground for the proper disposition of the collection is occupied 
and the Board have hence received, with great pleasure, an offi- 
cial notice that the Commissioners of the Land Office and the 
New-York State Agricultural Society will present to the Legisla- 
ture, plans for increasing the building now devoted to the best 
interests of science and the arts, in a manner commensurate with 
the dignity and the high destinies of the State. 


It isan unpleasant, but a necessary duty to add, that on an 
application from the local committee of New-York, appointed 
to forward objects of interest, both natural and artificial, to the 
approaching exhibition in London, some doubts were thrown out 
whether the State possessed a collection of fossil remains in its 
own right. This matter will, however, be brought before the 
Legislature by another commission, and the Regents, therefore, 
content themselves with the statement of the circumstance, and, 
also, that Professor Hall has promised to furnish a catalogue of 
the fossils, now the property of tHe State, so far as they are des- 
cribed in the 1st and 2nd volumes of his Paleontology. 


This, at whatever time it may be received, will be transmitted 
to the Legislature. 


It has been further suggested, and the idea seems to be gain- 
ing favor, that the specimens of Indian manufactures, now in 
the collection, and those which are presently expected, should 
under the care of a watchful guardian, be dispatched to this Ex- 
hibition, so remarkable, even if its least sanguine auguries are 
accomplished. But the Regents have not the means, nor 
the power, to further such a plan, and it will remain with the 
Legislature, alone, to sanction it with their necessary assent. 


By order of the Regents, 
G. Y. LANSING, Chancellor. 


T. Romeyn Breck, Secretary. 
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‘A. Account current of receipts and expenditures, 1850. 
B 


Papers accompanying ‘this Bert ae ia eos. 


Catalogue of the Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Amphibians, — 
Fishes, &c., added to the State Cabinet from January1, 
1850, to January 1, 1851. 
In this will be found a list of the collection of the late ‘ 
Mr. De Rham, so far as the same has been named and ar- a 4 
; ranged. —— 
©. Catalogue of Insects added to the State Cabinet of N atural a 
History, December, 1850. By Asa Fitch, M. D. . 
D. Donations to the Botanical Collection. 
E. List of Minerals, Geological specimens and Fossils, added ee 
from January Ist, 1850, to January Ist, 1851. 
F. Additions to the Historical and Antiquarian collection, by 
donation and purchase, from J anuary Ist, 1850, to Jar anua- 


me 


ry Ist, 1851. : 
G. Letters of Mr. Ely S. Parker, concerning (eee 5 
Tomahawk. Be 
H. Notices of ancient remains of art in Jefferson and St. Law- % 
rence counties, by Franklin B. Hough, M. D. | , 


I. Analysis of a specimen of a Hematitic iron ore, by James H. 
Salisbury, M. D., Chemist to the New-York State Agricul- 
tural Society. 

K. References to various writings, relating to the Narurat His- 
sory or New-York, that have appeared during the year. - 

Received since the adoption of the report by the standing com- 
mittee, but previous to its presentation to the Regents. 

L. Catalogue of specimens of the Rocks and Fossils in the Gray 
Sandstone, Medina Sandstone, Clinton Group, Niagara 
Group, Onondaga Salt Group, and a part of the Water 
Lime Group ; being a contiuation of the Catalogue of the 
State Geological Collection, as far as the Fossils are named. 
and described, by James Hall. 
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The Regn of te University, in acount current wit th 
towards preserving and increasing 
atural History,” and the Paa o pay nS 


annexed thereto, and for defraying the Scand ee capatre oft 
same. 


To balance from previous account (see Senate Doc. 1850, 


No. 75. p. TO) kpannstin as anbnab sine cane eae 
1850. , 
Jany. 2 To cash received from the Comptroller, being 

the annual appropriation for 1850,........ 250 00 


April 13 To cash received from the Comptroller, being 
the special appropriation for the increase 
of the cabinet, and the payment of contin- 
gent expenses, - So. ...5> 0% shnsieees seen 


a 


; 1850. CR. 
Jany. 8 By cash paid Jas. Henry, stationery for 1849, 
including two folio volumes, for recording : 
donations and the names of visitors, No.1, 14 32 
By cash paid Lewis H. Morgan, expenses 
of travelling and other contingencies in the 


ies se » @ aden | 


collection and arrangement of the Indian . 
collection, No. 2, naas mp txd so eee ae cae 

Jany. 9 By cash paid J. = eet for a phere: 
Buck and sundry birds, No. 3,........... 73 00 


Jany.18. By cash paid J. A. Hurst for 21 days work at 
the cabinet, clearing out the moth, with 
sundries for the same, No. 4,............. 65 50 


meeeeeerriod forward, caus cee. »->»s-00 occa 


eae eee birds styl ae princi-- ees te alc 
pally to supply deficiencies occasioned by 


4 destruction from the moth, No. 6, ........ 159.25 
Ze Apr. 12 By cash paid John Gebhard, for contingent 
~ expenses and purchases, No. 7, .....+.+0 5 72 


Apr. 27 By cash paid Ely S. Parker for the tomahawk 

formerly belonging to Cornplanter, No.8,.. 20 00 
pane, 4 By cash paid J. A. Hurst; for a pre- 

served silver eel, .............. 14 00° 

for a preserved Buffalo pike, .... 10 00— 

For expenses going to New-York, 

packing and transporting to Alba- 

ny the De Rham collection of birds, 

NO. 9) sees sees see seen cnee cans 63 37 


Nae YAN) eee 


June 4 By cash paid John Gebhard for contingent 
expenses and purchases, No. HOS sees 4 80 

June 17 By cash paid Lewis H. Morgan, advance, to 
- purchase indian manufactures, No. 11,.-.. 250 00 

July 3 By cash paid railroad company for transpor- 
tation of Indian canoe and house, No. 12,. 8 70 

Sept. 2 By cash paid Wells & Co., transportation of 

Dr. Hough’s donation, aid other contingent 


expenses, NO. 13, .....eseeeeececceerees 5 80 ‘ 
Sept. 6 By cash J. A. Hurst, for sundry preserved ani- a 
mals and birds, No. 14, ....2seee sees cere 64 50 


Dec. 18 By cash paid Jno. Gebhard for various pur- 

chases and contingent expenses, No. 15,... 6 12 
Dec 18 By cash paid James Henry’s acct. for station- 

ery during 1850, No. 16, ....-seeeeeevees 8 65 


£792 62 
By balance to new account,.....seeeseeeees 5 51 
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- QUADRUPEDS BIRDS REPTILES AMPHIBIANS oe 
, ADDED TO “THR 
State Cabinet of Natural History, 


(Including the Collection of the late H. Casimir De Rham, Jr.) 
: 


FROM JAN. 1, 1850, TO JAN. 1, 1851. 
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ORDER CARNIVORA. 
FAMILY SORECIDA. 


1% det: ; ZooLocy—Part I. 
- Scators aquaticus, Common-Shrew Mole, - - - - p. 15 
Presented by. Thee Teed, of eeu West — 
chester county. — Pe een 

FAMILY ‘FELIDE. 
-Lyneus BOREALIS, The Northern Lynx, a aa - 50 
This specimen was captured in Delaware county, a 

pee, Leki "ye 


ORDER RODENTIA. 


FAMILY SCIURIDE. . 

Scrurus Hupsonicus, The Red Squirrel, (male & female,) - 61 

Preromys youuceLLa, The Small American Flying Squirrel, 65 
F FAMILY HYSTRICIDE. : 
3 Hysrrix nupsonius, The North American Porcupine, - = 49 

ystrix uupsonius, Skeleton of the North American Por- 

cupine. 
Presented by Prof. James Hall. 


ORDER UNGULATA. — 


4 FAMILY CERVIDE. 
Cervus virernianus, The American Deer, (buck,)- - - 118 
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BIRDS. | 


FAMILY FALCONIDE. 


Zootocy—Part II. 


Sitch PENNSYLYANIcus, The Broad-winged Buzzard, (m.) il 


Fanco sparverius, American Sparrow Hawk, (male& f) 
AstuR ATRICAPILLUs, American Goshawk, (female,) - - 


FAMILY STRIGIDE. 


Surn1a nycrea, Snow Owl, (male and female,) - _- - - 
Buso astro, Little Screech Owl, (male) - - - - - - 
Syrnrum cinEREUM, Great Grey Owl, (male,) OE 
Orvus paLustris, Short-eared Owl, (male,) a a 
Ununa nesutosa, Barred Owl, (male,) - - - - 


ORDER PASSERES. 


: FAMILY AMPELIDZ. 
Bomsycinna cARoLiINENsis, Cedarbird, (male and female,) - 


FAMILY -ALCEDINIDZ. 
Aucepo aucyon, Belted Kingfisher, (female,) - - - - 


FAMILY MERULID&. 
ORPHEUS CAROLINENSIS, Catbird, (male,) - - -~ 
Mervta micratorra, American Robin, (female,) : 
MeERULA oLivacea, Olive-backed. Thrush; (male,) - - - 


FAMILY MUSCICAPID. 
MuscicaPa RuTicILLA, American Redstart, (female,)  - 


16 
19 
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StuRNELLA Lupoviciana, Meadow Lark, (male arse 138 
Icrerus BaLTrmorE, Golden Oriole, (male,) . - - ae 
IcrERUS PH@NICEUS, Red-winged Oriole, (male,) - - 4b 
Motorurvs recoris, Cow Bunting, (male and female) - 143 
_ Doxicnonyx oryzivorus, ‘Boblink, (male,) =D > np et 
" 24NcoR TED 


- Loxra ievcoprera, White-winged Crossbill, (male,) 7 5 183° 


corse Pee oe <b eetiay. at eae 129 ; 
2mse ABD <—e 
Por  “RAMILY QUISCALIDE:' — aaa a 
Cee VERSICOLOR, Common Crow Blackbird, (male,) 136 ? 
Qviscatus rerkuctNevs, Rusty Crow Blackbird, (m.&f.) 137 — 


FAMILY FRINGILLIDZ. ; 
SrruTHus uyemaLis;° Snowbird, (male,) Giih af .¢s0e 148 
Frinertia Iniaca, Fox-colored Sparrow; (male). - - - 149 


FAMILY PICIDZ. 


‘Picus prneatus, Crested Woodpecker,‘(m.&f.) - - - 184 
Picus vittosus, Hairy Woodpecker, (male,) - - - - 186 a 
Picus pusescens, Downy Woodpecker, (m.&f.) - - - 187 + 
Picus arcricus, Arctic Woodpecker, (male,) - - - - 190 


Picus auratus, Golden-winged Woodpecker, (m.&f)  - 192 


FAMILY CUCULIDE. ae 
Cocovzus. mnyrHnorHTHaLatus, Black-billed Cuckoo, (male,) 195 


’ . 
FAMILY CORUMBID&. * 
Ecrorisres micRATORIA,’ Wild Pigeon, (m.&f.). - - - 196 


ORDER GALLINA. 
FAMILY TETRAONIDE.- 


Orryx virciniaNna, American Quail, (female,) - - - - 202 
Tprrao corrdo, Pinnated Grouse, (male,) - - - - - 205 


| ORDER GRALLZ. 
eat - - FAMILY CHARADRIDZ. 


- Guanapaivs vocrrervs, Kildeer Plover, (female,) -— 


Cuanappius virerniacus, Golden Plover, (female,) - 


oe! FAMILY SCOLOPACIDE. 

Toranus MacuLaRtus, Spotted Sand-lark, (m. & f.) - 
Toranus FLAVIPES, Yellow-legs, (male,) - - - ~ 
Toranvs cutoropyervs, Solitary Tatler, (female,) - 


Scotopax witsont, Common American Snipe, (female,) 


- FAMILY RALLIDE. 

OrtycomeTra caroLina, Sora Rail, (female,) - - 
ORDER LOBIPEDES. 
FAMILY PODICIPID. 


Fourie americana, American Coot, (male,)»- - > 


ORDER NATATORES. 
FAMILY LARIDZ. 


Larus zonornyncuvs, Common American Gull, (female,) 


Larus ponapartit, Bonaparte’s Gull, (male,) - - 


FAMILY ANATIDA. 


Merrcvus mercanser, Bufi-breasted Sheldrake, (female,) 


Mercus cucunatus, Hooded Sheldrake, (female,) - 


Funiguna cuaciatis, Old-wife or Squaw Duck, (male,) 


Fouuieuna cuaciauis, Old-wife, (summer dress,) (m. & f.) 


Furievta auexoua, Buffle-headed Duck, (male,)  - 
Futicuna cuancuia, Whistler Duck, (male,).- > 
Anas sponsa, Wood Duck, (male,) - - - - - - 
Anas piscors, Blue-winged Teal,(male,) - - - - 
Anas caroLinensis, Green-winged Teal, (male,) — - 
Awas acuta, Pin-tail Duck,(m.&f.) - - - - - 


From Charles Martin, U. S. Navy. 


Eggs of two species of Birds, from the Amazon 


- 


272 


308 
311 


318 
320 
328 
328 
329 


330: 


338 
339 
340 
341 


River 80 or 90 miles above Para, a city of 4 


Brazil. 


REPTILES. ... 


ORDER I. TESTUDINATA. “a 
4g _ FAMILY CHELONIDE. . a 
z 


4 


; ZooLoey¥—Part Til. : 
CHELONURA SERPENTINA, The Riaupiee Turtle (m.&f.) p. 8 


Emys SERRAPIN, The Smooth Terrapin, - - - -.> . 1b 
Presented by John McMichael, of ps aa a a ‘ 

Emys picra, The Painted Tortoise, SOMO : 

Cistupa caroLina, Common Box Tortoise, Re 


aon aN OES > us 


Presented by Lawrence R. ‘Vrooman, of Albany. a 
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ORDER Ill. OPHIDIA. a 
FAMILY COLUBERIDA. 


: Coxverr constrictor, The Black-snake, - - - - - - P- 35 
4 Conveer ALLEGHANIENSIS, Pilot Black-snake, - - - - 96 
. Couper Eximius, The Milk-snake, - - - - - - - - 3% ; 
Convper occrrrromacuLatus. (Storer, Mass. Rep. p. 280.)" 41 

: Two specimens, presented by Asa Fitch, of Sa- 


lem, Washington County. DeKay describes this 
CoLuBER as extra-limited. But the two speci- 
mens obtained: by Dr. Fitch, in Salem, in this . 
State, authorizes us to place this in the Cata- 
logue of New-York Reptiles. 


TRopponotus DEKAYI, The Small Brown-snake. - - + A6 
Hereropon pLatyruinos, Hog-nosed-snake. - - > - - O51 
FAMILY CROTALID. 

Cxoratus purissus, Northern Rattle-snake. - - - - - 55 


Five specimens taken near Lake George, and pre- 
_ sented by Joshua Talford Blanchard, of Sara- 
toga Springs. : 
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) FAMILY RANIDE. 
S55 8) oe " doonooe Part I, 
Rina vivres; The Bull ised f° Ba a 
- Rama prerens, The Bull-frog, (large,) - ge wa 60 
re This specimen was taken at Peery and pre 
= sented by B. B. Kirtland. 
Buro AMERICANUS, Common American Toad. - - - - - 66: 


i+ 


‘FISHES: aetinese REE 


i. se 
ORDER I. SPINE-RAYED. 
= FAMILY TRIGLIDZ. 


Loology—Part V.- 
Paionoros tingatus, Banded Gurnard,~ - - + - -p. 45 
Presented by Elijah Simmons of Albany. 


ORDER IL. ABDOMINAL. 


FAMILY SALMONIDE. ~ 
§aLMo FoRTINALS, 2 specimens, the Brook Trout, - - - p. 235 
From East. Canada Creek. 


Satmo FonTINnALis, (Varictas) Brook Trout, (2 specimens,) p. 235 
From one of the lakes in Hamilton county. 


( 


) io 
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A From Dr. Charles Martin, U.S. mary ee a fish seal, ‘ 
; x 


Peeregpem 
LEpiposTEvs BISON, The ffalo’ Bony | ike, - - - -p. 271 , ; 


From Lake Ontario. 


Larinonrsud mi0M ‘The Buffalo Bony: Pike, - oo ae p. 271 
< a “From Lake Champlain. 4 . 
ee er _ Presented px John Bratt. est ve 
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ORDER Iv. APODAL”* 


FAMILY ANGUILLIDE, awn’s ane 

ANGUILLA TENUIROSTRIS, Common New-York Eel, - mS, 310 
‘Palcen in. the Chenango canal, near Utica, in the year 
1849. pee ng ‘five feet —_ inch 5 ales Seg 125 Ibs. 


CARTILLAGINOUS FISHES. 
Presented by Dr. Charles Martin, U. S. Navy. 


1. Spine of the ray. 
2. Double spine of the ray. 
3. Palatal bone of a fish. 


] 


FAMILY SYNGNATHIDS. 
Hippocampus nupsowrus, Hudson river Sea Horse,- - - p. 322 
Presented by John New of Albany. ' | 


ANNELIDA. Uae 


Gorpius Aquaticus, (Linn.,) Hair Worm. 
From Albany. 


Presented by Charles H. Payne, of Sehugleryille. 
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ANATTIATANY ea a 
CONCHOLOGY. 


-__ t sfn3 ciatt 
From Henry farioeenes ae Renselaer co. crsoqremd. 
: aia ceegel _ Zoorocy—Part V. 
Venus NoTATA, 2 specimens. pots aS -evcep. 218 
From Rockaway, Long-Island. ‘s t 


ior Theodore Teed, Esq., of Croton, Westchester co. 
Hetrx aLpouasris, 5 specimens. - - - ~ = 7 eee 


From Croton, Westchester county. villas: 


. From Almerin Marks, of Durham, Greene county. 
These specimens were obtained at the Sandwich Islands by Dwight 
Baldwin, a Missionary at that place. 


Turso pHastanus. Lin. — 


CERITHUM 4 specimens. , 
TuRIBINELLA CORNIGER. 
Murex 


STROMBUS URCEUS. 2 specimens. 

Srrompus LUHUANUS. 4 Specimens. 

2 specimens. 

BuccinuM PAPILLOSUM.. 

TEREBRA : ASORELS 
CyprRm@A EUROPEA. 2 specimens. 

CypRHA CAPUT SERPENTIS. 

CypRH&A HISTRIO, 


From Doct. Charle Martin of the United States Navy. | ~~ 
Acuatina —. 13specimens From St. Domingo. 

HeEL1x From St. Domingo. 

Cyprma Tieris. From Havanna. 

CypREA 
Fusus ——. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE H. CASIMIR 
DE RHAM, JUN., NOW IN THE STATE CABINET. 


[Extract of a letter from Nathaniel F. Moore, LL. D., to the Secretary of the 
Regents, dated May 16, 1850.) 


Dear Sir,—Mr. and Mrs. De Rham have authorised me to in- 
form you of their readiness to give to the State Cabinet of Natural 
History, a collection of birds made by their son, H Casimir, pro- 
vided any person shall be empowered by the Regents or by your- 
self, in their behalf, to receive it here, and to provide for its safe 
removal, before the month of July next. 


My late nephew’s friends have been much gratified at the man- 
ner in which the recent donation of minerals and shells that had 
belonged to him has been acknowledged, and his parents seeing 
into what careful and skilful hands they had consigned these 


. things, desire me to entrust those birds also to the same. It 


grieves them to observe, that in spite of all their care, every year 


makes some inroad upon the collection, and their reluctance to | 


part with a valued memorial of their son has therefore been sur- 
mounted by the hope that the Curators of the State Cabinet will 
be able to preserve what yet remains of it, much better and longer 
than they could themseves. 


[Extract of a letter from Mrs. De Rham to the Secretary, dated New-York, June 
8, 1850.) 
“Permit me to thank you for your obliging letter, announcing 


the safe arival of the collection of birds at their new and honora- 
ble home. 


“I deeply regret the necessity of resigning them to the care of 
strangers, but I am quite convinced that it is the only chance of 
preserving them, and also the name and memory of my dear son 
in the world of science.” 
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a .- - (1's ORDER: CARNIVORA. ieee nal 


FAMILY bth ng tt 


SorEX DEKAYI, ve 83 ibd Shrew, - - niin on at 


: . FAMILY URS, ccic toad ai 
Pnocvox 20708; Raccoon, pine Ee evi ‘ye ~s as xine 8 


FAMILY MUSTELIDE. 


idesiatbictmaens,t Skunk, m a4 - oe aga 5 no 

‘Moustrens rusca, Brown Weasel, - - - ~ - > - 7 7 « 85 

Purorrus novezorscensis, New-York Ermine, - - - - 36 

ReToRaON minis 20-9 >i ba Se OH Les 37 
FAMILY CANIDE. 

Worres sonvus, Red Hoxyeu ce = os coe 7 ae 44 


FAMILY FELIDS. 


Lyncus porgatis. Northern Lynx, - - --- - - - 50 


ORDER RODENTIA. 


FAMILY SCIURIDZ. i" 
Scrurus tevcotis. Little Grey Squirrel, Cae & ety 58 
Scrurus vutpinus. Fox Squirrel, - - - - - 59 
Scrurus nicer. Black Squirrel, (male & fuga - - - 60 
Scrurus Hupsonicus. Red Squirrel, (male&female,) - - 61 
Scrurvs Hupsonicus. Red Squirrel, (Albino,) - - - - 
Scrurus striatus. Striped Squirrel, - - - - - - - 62. 


PreroMys VoLUcELLA. Flying Squirrel, - - - - - - 65 


ONES AMERICANUS. Deer Mouse, - 
ve - ‘FAMILY CASTORIDE. — 
F | Finn TIBETHICUS. Muskrat or ‘Musquash, (m. & f.) 


: _ FAMILY MURIDE: 


' 
' 

~I 

Or 


Mus ievcorus. Jumping Mouse, 5 thts a aoe ~ 82. 


7 : eemectt & 
Anvicova RUFESCENS. Tawney Meadow taads2 een ; 85 


FAMILY LEPORIDE. : 


Lerus NANUs. American Grey Rabbit,- - - - - - - a 


; Lerus americanus. Northern Hare, (male, fem. & young,) ~ 


q -  Errnacevus EvRopaus. Hedgehog, (old and young,) England. 
Capra rpex. Lin. Skull and horns of the male. From the Alps. 
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CATHARTES GRYPHUS, soondore (male,) 


. CaTHARTES aura, Turkey Buzzard, (male,) - 


_= 


<matt Tees wane aA: 
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FAMILY VULTURIDE. 


= From the Andes. 


FAMILY FALCONIDE. 


Aqua curyszros, Golden Eagle, (males wr a cues ae 


_ This fine specimen was shot a few years since at 


ios “Pp. 2 


sana ORDER ACCIPITRES. sone nn nnn Be 


2 + 4 
Zoology, N. ¥.—Part I. 


au# 


my 


Islip, Suffolk county, and - is the identical one 


referred to by De Kay in his Zoology of N. Y., 
_ Part II. page 4. 


_ Haxrarros tevcoceruatus, Bald Eagle, (male and female,) 


Panpron carouinensis, American Fish Hawk, (male,) with 
a fish in the beak, feos) sy So 


_ Burgo sANCTI-JOANNIS, Rough- en Buzzard, or Black 


Hawk, (male and female,) - See 
Burso soreatis, Red-tailed Buzzard, (mates beets 


Navcierus rurcatus, Swallow-tailed Hawk, (male,) - 


Fatco cotumparius, Pigeon Hawk, (male and ae ae 


Asrur atricaPitius, American Goshawk, (male,) cin = 


FAMILY STRIGID. 


SurntA FunerEA, Hawk Owl, - - - - - = - - - 
Surnia nycrea, Snowy Owl, (male,) - a = 
Buso asio, Little Screech Owl, (male and eee) - - - 
Orvs paLustris, Short-eared Owl, (miley = - - - 
Unvia nesutosa, Barred Owl, (male and female,)- - - 


-Ununa acapica, Acadian Owl, (male,) - - - - - -— ; 


ae 
me 


ORDER PASSERES. 


FAMILY CAPRIMULGIDE. 


FAMILY HIRUNDINIDZ. 
Hizvunpo purpurea, Purple Martin, (male,) - - 


Hirvnpo rutva, Cliff Swallow, (male and female,) : 


FAMILY AMPELID&. 
poeta CAROLINENSIS, Cedar Bird, eetiagiotag 


FAMILY ALCEDINIDE. | 


georonse eat V.. 
_ CaApRIMULGUS VOCIFERUS, Whippoorwill, (male,) -.- - 


Aucepo atcyon, Belted Kingfisher, (young male,) - 


FAMILY CERTHID&. 


TRocLopytes apon, House Wren, (male,) - - - 
TRoGLODYTES LuDovicianus, Mocking Wren, (male,) 


TrocLopy Tes PALUSTRIS, Marsh Wren, (male,) - 


FAMILY PARIDA. 
Parus zicotor, Crested Tit, (two males,) - - 


FAMILY SYLVIADZ. 


Recuus satrapa, Golden-crested Kinglet, (male,) 


Statia witsont, Bluebird, (m.&f.) - - - 


' FAMILY MERULIDE. 
OxpHevs poLyeiorrus, Mockingbird, (male,) 
OrpHEvs nurus, Brown Thrush, (male,) - - 
OrrHeus carouinensis, Catbird, (m.&f.) — - 
Menvta micratoria, American Robin, (m. & f.) 


FAMILY SYLVICOLIDA. 


Tricuas PHILADELPHIA, Mourning Warbler, (m. & f.) 
VERMIVORA PENNSyLVanica, Worm-eating Warbler, (m. & f.) 


Vermivora souiraria, Blue-winged Warbler, 


=- 


Bo 


62 


65 


“67 


68 
69 
70 


81 
82 
83 


ZooLocy—Part II. 
Miss, cunysoprena, Golden-winged Warbler, nslen p. 84 


Vermivora peREGRINA, Tenessee Warbler, (male,) 
VeRMiIvoRA cELATA, Orange-crowned Warbler, (young ate 
Syivico.a macuLosa, Spotted Warbler, (male,) - - - 
Syivicoa parpaLina, Spotted Canada Warbler, (male,) - 
SYLVICOLA BLACKBURNIZ, Blackburnian Warbler, (male,) 
Syivico.a castaNeA, Bay-breasted Warbler, (male,) - - 
Syxivicota striata, Black-poll Warbler, (male,) - - - 
Syivicova piscoor, Prairie Warbler, (male,) - - - - 


85 


Syuvicota canapensis, Black-throated Blue Warbler, (y’gm. ) 98 


Syivicota astiva, Summer Yellowbird,(m. &f.) - - - 


Synivicota pinus, Pine Warbler, (female,) - - - - ~ 


SyLvico.a 1creRocePHsLA, Chesnut-sided Warbler, (male,) 
Syivicora parus, Hemlock Warbler, (2 males,) - - - 
Syivicora rormosa, Kentucky Warbler, (male,) - - - 
Witsonisa mitrata, Hooded Warbler, (female,)-.- - - 
Wisonia pusitisa, Green Black-capped. Warbler, (male,) 
Cuncivors coruLtes, Blue-grey Guateatcher, (male,) - - 


FAMILY MUSCICAPID. 
Muscicapa roricruta, American Redstart,(m.&f) - - 
TyRannus crinitus, Great-crested Kingbird, (male,) - - 
FAMILY VIREONID. 
Vireo ovivaceus, Red-eyed Greenlet, (male,) - - - - 
Tcrer1a virivis, Yellow-breasted Chat, (male,) - - - - 
FAMILY LANUD. 


Lanivs seprenrrionatis, Northern Butcherbird, (2 males,) 


FAMILY CORVIDE. 
Gaprutus cristatus, Blue Jay, (male) - - - = - - 
GarruLtus canapensis, Canada Jay, (male,) - - - - - 
Psca caupara, Magpie, (male,) - -.-. -~ 7% 7,7 7 7 
Corvus americanus, Common Crow,(male,)- - - - - 
Cénvus ‘consx, Baven,.-) -.--. =< ..@leeu Ges. Ss 


FAMILY QUISCALIDE. 
Quiscatvs versicotor, Common Crow Blackbird, (m. & f.) 
[Senate, No. 30.] 3 


99 
101 
102 
103 
105 
107 
108 
109 


111 
119 


124 
126 


127 


129 
130 
131 
132 
134 


136 


HT fst -vaentooe . morris 
Stunienna LoDoviciANA, Meadow Lark, a and ~— a 138 


ERUS BALTIMORE, Golden Oriole, (male.)  - - 
a PHENICEUS, Red-winged Oriole, (male. . - fs 
Motormrus prcoris, Cow Bunting, (female.) - ate 
Doxtcuonyx sgatee!” Boblink, (male and pissy - 


FAMILY FRINGILLIDZ. 


Cocconorus cERULEUS, Blue Grosbeak, (male.) -— 2 2 
Cocconorus Lupovicranus, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, (male,) 
Srrutuus HyeMaLis, Snowbird, (male and female.) - - 
Frinciiua 1i1aca, Fox-colored Sparrow, (male,) - - - 
FRINGILLA PENNSYLVANICA, White-throated Sparrow, (m.&f.) 
FRincitna Leucopurys, White-crowned Sparrow, (male.) 
Emperiza savanna, Savannah Bunting, (female.) - - - 
Ammopramus pALustRis, Swamp Finch, (female.) - - - 
CarpuEis TRistis, Yellow-bird, (male.) - - - - - - 
Eryrurospiza puRPUREA, Crested Purple Finch, (m. & f.) 
Piryius carpinatis, Cardinal Grosbeak, (male.) - - - 
PipiLo ERYTHROPHTHALMUS, Chewink or Ground Robin, (m.) 
Spiza cyanea, Indigo-bird, (male.) - - - - - - - - 
Pyranea mstiva, Red-bird, (male, youngm.&f.) - - - 
Pyranea rusRA, Black-winged Red-bird, (male.) - - - 
PLecrRoPHANEs Lapponicus, Lapland Snow-bird, (female.) 
PLEectROoPHANES NivALis, White Snow-bird, (m.&f.) - - 
Auavpa cornuta, Horned Lark, (male and female.) - - 
CoryTuus ENUCLEATOR, Pine Bullfinch, (male, young m. &f.) 
Loxia LeucoprerA, White-winged Crossbill, (male.) - - 


FAMILY PICID. 


Picus rrteatus, Orested Woodpecker, (female.) - - - 
Picus ERyTHROCEPHALUS, Red-headed Woodpecker, (male.) 
Picus vittosus, Hairy Woodpecker, (male.) - - - - - 
Picus pusescens, Downy Woodpecker, (male.) - - - - 
Picus varius, Yellow-bellied Woodpecker, (male.) - - 
Picus carotinus, Red-bellied Woodpecker, (male.) - - 
Picus arcricus, Arctic Woodpecker, (male.)- - - - - 
Picus auratus, Golden-winged Woodpecker, (2 m, & f.) - 
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‘TETRAO CUPIDO, Pinnated pte (male and female,) 


1 ier. ¥ Kt 


ORDER GALINA, = a 


"Terrao CANADENSIS, Spruce Grouse, (male and female,) — 
Areus GIGANTEUS; (Temminck,) Argus — Pheasant, or Gi- 
gantic Argus. 
From Sumatra. 
PHASIANUS NYCTHEMERUS, (Linneus,) ‘Silver Pheasant. 
From China. ' 


ORDER GRALLA. 


FAMILY CHARADRIDA. 

(Cuaraprivs semipatmatus, American Ring Plover, (male. 
and. female,): sangre) otis Tx Ponb 
Cuaraprivs meLopus, Piping Plover, - - - - 


Cuaraprius vocirerus, Kildeer Plover, (male,) - - - 
Cuaraprivs virerniacus, Golden Ploy er, (malate pumate,) - 


a 


SrREPSILAS INTERPRES, Turnstone, - - - - 


FAMILY GRUIDZ. 
ARDEA HERODIAS, Great Blue Heron, (adult & immature 
male; adult with a fish in the beak,) - - - 
Aapga Lupovictana, Louisiana Heron, (male,)- - - 
“Apgpea virescens, Green Heron, (male and female,) - 


ee ee "eh " FAMILY PHASIANIDE. © 
th ACDEORS 
Murxasnus GALLOPAYO, Wild ‘Turkey, (male,) - ee ae 
eke Domestic Fowl, (voung,) seal Gene 
FAMILY TETRAONIDA. : = | 
‘ORTYX VIRGINIANA, American Quail, (male, female and © 
8 a tcl onda 
Terrao uMBELLUs, Common n Partridge, (male, female and ; 
3 young,) - Sag ea ee 


223 
224 


a on FAMILY SCOLOPACIDE. 


NuMENIUS LONGIROSTRIS, | Long-billed Curlew, (male,) - 
NuMENIUS HUDSONICUS, Jack Curlew, (male,)_ Na ie 2 ae 
EROPODA SEMIPALMATA, Semipalmated aie (m.,) 
INGA MARITIMA, Purple Sandpiper. (male,) - - - 
TRINGA RUFESCENS, Buff-breasted Sandpiper, (famala?) - 
Trinea cinctus, Black-breasted Sandpiper, (male,) - - 
Trinea scuinzr, Schinz’s Sandpiper, (males) <)> gran 
Tinea PECTORALIS, Pectoral Sandpiper, (male and fem. ) 


Trinea canutus, Red-breasted Sandpiper, (male and fem.,) 


Trunca PUSILLA, Wilson’s Sandpiper, (male) - - - - 
Cazinris anenanis, Sanderling, (2 males and fem.,) - - 
Toranus macu.arius, Spotted Sandlark, (male,) - - - 
Toranus BarTramius, Grey Plover, (male,) - - - - - 
Toranus FLAviPEs, Yellow-legs, (male,) - - = - + - 
Toranus MELANOLEUCUs, Varied Tatler, (male and young,) 
Toranus seMipaLMaTus, Willet, (male,) - - - -. - - 
Sconopax witsont, Common American Snipe, (2 m. and f.) 
RusticoLa minor, American Woodcock, (male, female and 

syoung,) Weel ets etait oo 


FAMILY RALLIDZA. 


Ratuvus crepirans, Salt-water Meadow-hen, (male,) - - 
OrrycomeTRA caroLina, Sora Rail, (male,) - - - - - 
GaLuinvuLa cateata, Florida Gallinule, (male,) - - - 
This specimen is referred to by De Kay. See Zo- 
ology, Part IT., page 264. 
FAMILY RECURVIROSTRIDA. 
Himanrorus niericotiis, The Lawyer, (male and female,) 


ORDER LOBIPEDES. 
FAMILY PODICIPIDA. 


Popicers RUBRICOLLIS, Red-necked Grebe, (male,) - - - 
Hynoxa carouinensis, Dipper or Pied Dobchick, (male,) 
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ORDER NATATORES. 
FAMILY ALCIDE. 


Mercutus atte, Sea Dove, (male,) - -' - - - 


This specimen is referred to by De Kay. See Zo- 


ology, part II., page 280. 


Atcs torpa, Razorbill, (male,) - - - --- - - - + 


FAMILY COLYMBIDA. 


Cotympus GLaciaALis, Great Loon or Diver, (m. and f.,) 


CoLYMBUS SEPTENTRIONALIS, Red-throated Loon, (fem.,) 


FAMILY PROCELLARIDZ. 


THALASSIDROMA wiLson1, Wilson’s Petrel, (male,) - 


FAMILY PELECANIDE. 


Sota AMERIcANA, American Gannet, (male,)- - - 


FAMILY LARIDZ. 
Ruyncnors x1¢rA, Black Skimmer, (male,) - - - 
Srerna pirunpDo, Common Tern, (male,) - - - - 
Sterna cAvana, Cayenne Tern, (male,) - - - - 


- 


This is the specimen referred to and described. by 


De Kay. See Zo., Part II., page 299. 
Sterna nrcRra, Black Tern, (male and young,) - - 
Larus aRcENTATUs, Winter Gull, (male and female,) 
Larus aTricitLa, Laughing Gull, (male,) - - - 


Larus Bonarartit, Bonaparte’s Gull, (male and female,) 


Larus sapint, Fork-tailed Gull, (male,) - - - - 


This is the specimen described by De Kay. See 


Zo., Part II., page 312. 


Lestris BuFFoN1? Artic Hawk-gull, (male,)- - - - - 
Lesrris ricHaRDsonu, Richardson’s Hawk-gull, (male,) - 
This specimen is referred to by De Kay. See Zo., 


Part IT., page 315. 
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= marita, Broad-bill, (female) - - - - - ~~ 
 Foureura nurirorquss, Bastard Broad-bill, (male,) - - 
‘Founieuia raprapora, Pied Duck, (male,) -9- - - - 
Fouuicuia rusia, Ruddy Duck, (male and female,) - -— 


- Furieuna eracratis, Oldwife or Squaw Duck, (m., wint. p.) 


Funieuta eractatis, Oldwife or Squaw Duck, (m. & f. "A @ 
Fonicuna auszoia, Buffle-Headed Duck, (m.&f.)- - - 
Fuuicura cuancuta, Whistler,(male.) - -.- - - - -. 


FULIGULA HISTRIONICA, Harlequin Duck, (male.)- - = = 
Fouieuia mouissima, Eider Duck,(male.)- - - - - - 


Fuuicuna persricitiata, Surf Duck or Coot, (immature m.) 


- Fuuievta americana, Broad-Billed Coot, (male.) - - - 


Fuuieuna Fusca, White-Winged Coot,(male.). - - - - 
ANAS SPONSA, Wood Duck, (male and young male.) - - - 
Anas caro.inensis, Green-Winged Teal, (male and female.) 
Anas acuta, Pin-Tailed Duck, (male and female.) - - - 
Anas ciypeata, Shoveller or Spoonbill, (m., wint. plum.) 
Anas cLypeata, Shoveller or Spoonbill, (m. & f., sum. pl.) 
Anas Strepera, Grey Duck or Gadwall, (male.) - - - 
Awas americana, American Widgeon or Bald Pate, (m. & f.) 
ANSER CANADENSIS, Wild Goose, (male.) - - - - - - 
Anser aLpirrons, White-Fronted Goose, (male.) - - - 
Anser BeRnicLa, Brant Goose, (male,) - - - - - - - 
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esti piumseus, Mississippi Kite, (male,) South, Gt, p. ek 
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Faxco perzerinus, Great-footed Hawk, (male, with Golden- 
_ . . winged. Woodpecker under foot,) tet ae 
Southern, and occasionally in the Middle States. . . 
Mitvutus ryrannvs, Forked-tailed Fly-catcher, ate os Sead & 
Ranges from New-Jersey to Mississippi, ‘ 


| Yoru om 


Heuara PROTONOTARIUS, Prothonotary, ‘Swamp-Warbler, - 


(male and female,) — eh a ame "eee 


Louisiana ; andi is occasionally seen as far north as - 


Louisville. 


S1aLiA OCCIDENTALIS, Western Blue-Bird, (male,) - - - 17600 


: Banks of the Columbia River and in aoe Cali- 
the fornia. : : 
SIALIA ARCTICA, Arctic Blue-Bird, (male) - - - - - 178 ~ 
On the banks of the Platte and Columbia Rivers ; 

“and has been seen in the Winter at Fort Van- 

couver. 
Vorume Il. 
Turpus yxvivs, Varied Thrush, (feidate,)"= Eee 20 
Nootka Sound; and a specimen was : obtained in 
1826, at Fort Franklin. © Z 
CoccoTHRAUSTES VESPERTINA, Evening Grosbeak, (m. &.f.,) 217 
Sault Sainte Marie, in Michigan, and on the Rocky 
Mountains. 
Pyranea Lupovicrana, Louisiana Tanager, (m. & female,) - 231 
On the banks of the Platte and Columbia Rivers. 


ai Da the banks of th theP 


Wr 
pee “aoe LERI, telle: Ps Jay, m 
_ . EF Nootks, ad ot the Pac neric 3h ee 
E> iss the mnt of Columbia Rivertothe B6th sr fom 
e Sura, ss tay Brown-Headed puathatahalaalesk ts ‘ie - 181 é | 
x lorida, Georgia and Carolinas. RA. i 
es : Prous principatis, Ivory-Billed Woodpecker, (m.&f.,)-  - 914 at 
Carolinas, Georgia, Ajahn pamisinfrcens Mis- 
cer. oes Aissippl.jiain) le ran ante 
% Picus QUERULUS, Red-Cockaded Woodpecker, (m. & f. ) - 254 
I . _ From Texas to New-Jersey. 
Picus rorquatus, Lewis’ Woodpecker, (male,) - - - - 280 . } 
’ On the banks of Bear and Columbia Rivers. : 
Bags mrxicanus, Red-Shafted Woodpecker, (male,) - - 290 q 
: Rocky Mountains, Columbia River,and Northward 
: to the Saskatchewan. _ 
¥; CENTURUS CAROLINENSIS, Carolina Parrot, (young,). - - 806 
; South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Aisha Lou- r 
isiana, and up the Mississippi to Kentucky. 
VoLUME V. 
€oLuMBA PAssERINA, Ground Dove, (male,) - - - - - 19 


It is met with from the lower parts of Louisiana 
to Cape Hatteras, following the Coast quite round 


the Floridas. 
Ortix pLumirera, Plumed Partridge, (male) - - - - 69 
Columbia River and Upper California. . 
- Vorume VI. 
Isis nupRA, Scarlet Ibis, (male,) - - - - - - - - - 653 


Bayou Sara, in Louisiana. 


FOREIGN BIRDS. 


‘ Upupa Epops. (Lin.) Hoopoe, Africa. 
Eprmmacuus maenrricus, (Oken.) Bigot a and female. ) 


New South Wales. — r - 
Orrotus caLpuLa. (Oken.) Golden Blackbird. eee 
Gracuta RosEA. (Oken.) Rose-colored Thrush. East Indies. 
Eponivs matazanicus. (Oken.) Drongo. Africa. 
GapuLa viripis. (Oken.) 2 specimens. Africa. 


In addition to the Birds named in the preceding catalogue of 
the De Rham Collection, there are twenty-two specimens of 


- Foreign Birds, whose specific names have not been determined. 


RECAPITULATION. 
(DE RHAM COLLECTION.) 


No. of Specimens. 
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The following paper comprises all the oven Insects of the sub-order Hom- - 
optera known to me, except some of the minute species, to determine which re- 


quired further researches. The species and genera that are here presented as new, 


are indicated by an asterisk preceding the scientific name, and a brief description 
of these, embracing their essential characters, is added. To the described species 
is appended a reference to the name of the author and the place where the original 
description will be found. 


In the generic arrangement of these insects, ‘cage and Serville’s ‘Hist. Nat. des 
Ins. Hemipteres, Paris, 1843, and Westwood’s Synopsis of British Genera, have been 
my chief guides. An acknowledgment is due to the Rey. D. Zeigler, of York, Pa., 
for a copy of Germar’s paper on the genera Clastoptera, &c., in the Zeitschrift f. d. 


-Entom.; and to Dr. T. W. Harris, of Harvard University, who has been so kind as to 
place temporarily in my hands his entire collection of Homoptera, including the 


several species named in his Catalogue, and also those magazines and other publi- 


cations which contain all the more important papers of Germar, Spinola and Fallen | 


pon this order of insects. I regret that these latter favors were not received in 
season for me to avail myself of them in preparing the following paper, though it 


is not probable they would vary it in any important point from the shape in whioh 
‘it is here presented. 


Albany, February 22d, 1851. 
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“INSECTS. 


FAMILY CICADIDE. 
| CICADA. Linn. 
: Fossils iss, C. pruinosa, (Say.). Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci., vol- 
: -iv., p. 330. The specimen was taken near the eis end. 
, of Long Island. No. 609, male. . 
---Doe-Day Crcava, C. canicularis, Harris.) Inj. Ins. 5B 17. No. 
d » ©. 610, male; 611, female. 
Opevicen Crcapa, C. rimosa, (Say.) Jour. ‘head: Nat. Sci., vi. 
235. Two specimens were taken in Washington county 
the middle of June, 1845. As these are the only ones I 
have ever met with, I am led to suspect that, like the 
‘following, this species may be periodical in the time of 
| its appearance. No. 612, female. 
SEVENTEEN-yEar Locust, C. septendecim, (Linn.) Syst. Nat., ii. 
: ~~ 708. No. 613, male. 


FAMILY FULGORIDE. 


-CIXIUS. Lar. 

Sricma-srorren Crxius, C. stigmatus, (Say.) Jour. Acad. Nat. 
Sci., iv. 336. On various trees and shrubs. No. 614, 
male; 615, female. 

Pine Crxtus, *C. pini. Elytra with a few fulvous, cloud-like spots; 

_ destitute of a larger black stigma and black band at the 
base. Length to the tip ofthe elytra, 0-23, (twenty-three 
hundredths of an inch.) Found on spruce, fir, and pine. 
Smaller than the preceding, and evidently distinct. No. 
616, male; 617, female. 


Iponcrate Crxs, *C. impunctatus. White, ‘dvs oe or 


, _ two bands on the front, two dots on the vertex, and two 


eS onthe prothorax, black; elytra brownish-pellucid, im- 


maculate, nerves impunctate. Length, 0°23. Found 
on oaks. No. 618, male. 

Var. a. The whole upper half of the face black. No. 
619, male. 


Five-uivep Crxs, C. quinquelineatus, (Say.) Jour. Acad. Nat. 


Sci., vi. 241. No. 620, female. 


‘DELPHAX. Fas. 

Fizip Detpuax, *D. arvensis. Pallid-yellow, immaculate ; elytra 
and wings pellucid. Length 0-17. Common in fields of 
wheat early in June. No. 622, male; 623, female. 

Dorsat-strirep DepHax, *D. dorsalis. Dull yellow, dorsal vitta 
white ; elytra dusky, middle apical nerve and a small 
dot on the tips of the outer apical nerves black ; facial 
carine white, interstices black; tergum black, with a 
dorsal and lateral vitta orange red; legs pale yellow, 
striate with black. Length,0-20. No. 621, male. 


OTIOCERUS. Kirsy. 
Decrrr’s Oriocerus, O. degeerii, (Kirby.) Trans. Linn. Soe., 
xiii. 16. On various trees. No. 624, male ; 625, female. 
Coquesert’s OrroceRus, O. coquebertit, (Kirby.) Tr. Linn. Soc. 
xiii. 18. Sometimes abundant on grape vines ; also on 
beech and oak trees. No. 626, male; 627, female. 
Var. a. The elytral vitta dividing into three branches. 
No. 628. 
b. The vitta not prolonged upon the sides of the 
thorax. No. 629. 
Worr’s Oriocerus, O. wolfii, (Kirby.) Tr. Linn. Soc., xiii. 19. 
Taken on walnut bushes. No. 630, male. 
Axnsor’s Oriocerus, O. abbotii, (Kirby.) Tr. Linn. Soc., xiii. 
17. Taken on oaks. No. 631, male; 632, female. 
Kirsy’s Oriocrrus, *O. kirbyii. White; elytra without dots, 
with a faint brownish band from the middle of the in- 
ner to the apex of the outer margin, and spot on the 
apex of the inner margin. Length, 0-42, to the tip of the 
elytra. Found on oaks. No.633, male; 634, female. 


ee Se a eee 
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Neos per A. sonnet, es Tr. Linn. Soc., xiii. 21. 


om prt On willows, about the middle of September. No. 685, 7 
gr _tmaale ; 636, female. 4 wets Mm aS 
*-PORCILOPTERA. Lar. temas 
Frostep PcectLoprERa, P. pruinosa, (Say.) Jour. Acad. ‘Nat. 
Sci., vi. 237. No. 637, male; 638, female. ae 
Common » *P. (2) vulgaris. Blackish-pruinose ; ely- 
tra with a transverse row of pellucid-white points be- 
yond the middle ; legs pallid, femurs blackish ; ventral 
segments edged with orange ; medial carina sometimes — 
obsolete. Seems more. allied to this than any other 
genus, though the simple neuration of its elytra, and 
some other marks, present discrepancies to this associa- 
tion. Length, 0-20. Common on various shrubs and 
trees. No, 639, male; 640, female. 


_ FAMILY MEMBRACIDS. . ’ 
ENCHOPHYLLUM. Any. and Serv. 

Two-sporrep Encnopuytium, E. binotatum, (Say.). Appendix to 
Long’s Exped., p. 301. Common on numerous plants 
and trees. No. 641, male; 642, female. 

Var. a. Color brown. No. 643. ; 

Broap-roorep Encuoruyiuum, E. latipes, (Say.) App. to Tonal 

Exp., p. 302. No. 644, female. 
ENTILIA. Germar. 

Norcu-sackep Entinsa, E. sinuata, (Fab.) Entom. Syst. Suppl., 

p. 513. No. 645, male; 646, female. - 
Sub-species *torva. Front somewhat concave, causing 
the anterior foliole to incline slightly forward. No. 647. 

Hoxiiow-szackep Entinra, E. concava. (Say.) App. to Long’s Exp., 

p. 301. That part of the generic definition which 
represents the thorax as “ foliaceous and deeply notch- 
ed” does not apply to this species. In all other respects 
this is so closely related to the preceding as scarcely to 
call for a generic separation. Both species occur on 
various herbs and trees, particularly on the Canada 
thistle, where the larve are, like plant-lice, attended by 
ants, which protect them and subsist upon their saccha- 
rine secretions. No. 648, male; 649, female. 


‘ 


‘ *CARYNOTA. sate 

(Gr. xapa, roundish, wses, the back.) Head broad, triangular ; 
thorax in form of a half cone, not compressed above into a 
sharp or foliaceous edge; elytra with five terminal cells, the 
apical triangular with its end rounded ; border broad, slightly 
wrinkled; nerves strong, elevated. Allied to Gargara, from 
which genus however, our species are excluded by the form of 
the head and of the apical cellule. 


Burrernut Carynora. C. mera, (Say.) Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci., vi. 
301. On the butternut. No. 650, female. 

Oax, or ancu-strirep Carynora, C. arquata, (Say.) Jour. Acad. 
Nat. Sei., vi. 302. On different species of oaks. No. 
651, female ; 652, male (?) 


SMILIA. GERMAR. 
Unapornep Smitia, S. inornata, (Say.) Jour. Acad. Nat. Sei., vi. 
299. Common on oaks, chestnut, hickory, &c. No. 
658, male (2); 654, female. 
Var. a. Edge of the keel not fuscous-black. No. 655. 
Unarmep Surura, S. inermis, (Fab.) Ent. Syst. iv. 15. On oaks. 
No. 656, male ; 657, female. 


V-markep Sminia, S. vax, (Say.) Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci., vi. 299. 


Abundant, particularly upon the white oak. No. 658, 
female. 
Var. a. Elytra fuliginous throughout. No. 659. 
b. Elytra hyaline throughout. No. 660. 
c. The thoracic bands margined with black. 
No. 661. 
d. Front tinged with sanguineous. No. 662. 
e. Head white. No. 663. 
J. Head white, with sparse large black punc- 
tures. No. 664. 
g. Posterior thoracic band obsolete. No. 665. 
k. Bands obsolete; a fulvous spot above each 
eye. No. 666. 
t. White; apex of the thorax and a spot above 
each eye fulvous. No. 667. 
j- Apex of the thorax white. No. 668. 
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bright vollows elytra hyaline with an apical and large 
longitudinal basal spot, fuscous. Length, male 0- 25, fe- 


4 et ee female. 
Var. a. ‘Face with scattered fuscous dots. No. 671. 
Osx Suiza, *S. querci. Black, with an abbreviated bright yellow 
T dorsal vitta, which is commonly interrupted near its tip; 
legs pale yellow. Length, 0-22. Onoaks. No. 672, ee 
Var. a. Dorsal vitta not interrupted. No. 673. 
Srrirpep Sura, S. vittata, (Amyotand Serv.) Hemipt. p 539. 
Common on the red and black oak. No. 674, female. 
Subsp. *guttata. The oblique stripe replaced by a 
few greenish spots or dots. No. 67 Bee eaat . 
Earep Suruia, *S. auriculata. Bright green, when faded mottled 
_ with yellow, immaculate; humeral angles somewhat 
salient, rounded ; keel evenly rounded, much elevated, 
_ anteriorly advanced and overhanging the head; elytra 
. searcely exceeding the tip of the thorax. Length, from 
_ the front 0- 35, from the anterior end of the keel 0-40; 
height 0-23. On oaks. Rare. No. 676, male. 


*CYRTOISA. 

(Gr. «pros, curved, hump-backed.) Humeral angles rounded, 
not salient ; dorsum compressed-foliaceous, forming a nero ate 
arched keel highest near its middle, and at most with a slight con- 
cavity posteriorly; apical cellule triangular, itsend rounded. Dif 
fers from Smilia in having the keel most elevated in its middle in- 
stead of anteriorly. 


Manrsiep Cyrtosia, C. marmorata, (Say.) Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci., 
vi. 301. On oaks. No. 677, female. 

Wixpowep Cyrtosia, *C. fenestrata. Yellow marbled with ru- 
fous; a pellucid spot behind the summit of the keel and 
a smaller one half way to the apex ; an-oblique yellow 
vitta below the anterior spot, margined with fuscous or 
sanguineous ; tip of the thorax reaching beyond the ter- 
minal cells of the elytra. Male black, the pellucid 

[Senate, No. 30] 4 
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tale 0-30. Common on the chestnut. No. a 3. 
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yas ~RORNED CrrEsa, C. diceros, (Say.) App. to Long's Exp., P- 


299. Occurs like the following, on various trees and 
shrubs. No. 679, female. 
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Burrazo. CEREsA, C bubalus, (Fab.) ‘Ent. “Syste, iv. 14. ‘No. 


680, male ; 681, female, 
Var. a. Sides of the ‘thorax mottled with fuscous. 
: songNOu. 682. : SS 
be Under side black-brown. No. 683. 


| *TELAMONA. 

(From Telamones, a synonym of Atlantes, in allusion to the en- 
ormous backs of these insects.) Humeral angles projecting, 
pointed and ear-like: dorsum compressed-foliaceous, the keel 
abruptly elevated at one or both its ends, forming a somewhat 
Square crest or foliole: thorax nearly or quite reaching the 
tips of the elytra, with elevated longitudinal lines on each side: 
apical cellule triangular, its end rounded. The squarish dorsal 
crest forms a marked distinction between the genus here proposed, 


_ and that of Thelia, to which it is most nearly related. 


One-coLoreD TeLamona, *T. unicolor. Yellow, immaculate, apex 
of the thorax tinged with fuscous ; summit and angles 


of the crest rounded.. Length 0:45 » height 0:25. No. 


684, female. 

Banpep TeLamona, *7' fasciata. Yellow ; thorax ARR and 
at its apex, and an oblique band crossing the posterior 
part of the crest fuscous; head and anterior margin of 
the thorax yellow, with numerous black punctures 
and a black dot above each eye ; crest longer at its base 
than above, anterior end more concave than the poste- 


rior, angles rounded. Length 0-38, height 0:20. Found 
on walnut trees. No. 685, female. 


Honiow-crestep Trnamona, *T. concava. Brown; a large spot on 
each side and a transverse band behind the erest, yellow, 
with sinuous black margins, the spot traversed by an 


Pe cincaestised asain retivededile alae at 


a EDS astosieptie flexuous ‘black Tine ; summit of the crest . 


slightly concave posteriorly, with a small yellow spot ; 
-erest contracted at its base before and more. strongly be- 
hind, its posterior angle rectangular, its anterior round- 
ed and more elevated. i" 0 “Ad, height 0-22. Ne. 
686, female. is * 

Benen Teramona, *T. fagi. “Black, warifa with: obseure cinere- 
ous; anterior half of the crest:double the height of the 
posterior half; and elevated from it perpendicularly. 

Length 0-40. Taken on beech trees. No. 687, male. 

Wooprtne Pudilsinsdt f. ampelopsidis, (Harris.) Inj. Ins. p. 180. 
On the woodbine. No. 688, female. | 

Sap TeLemona, *T. tristis. Fuscous mottled with pallid ; erest 
with a white line on its posterior base and one or two 
small pellucid spots in its upper edge; three black dots 
over each eye ; posterior angle of the crest nearly rec- 
tangular and almost as high as the anterior, the upper 
edge nearly straight. Length 0-35. Found on bushes of 
hazelnut, &. No. 689, female. 

Hiedines Trtamona, *T. coryli.. Pale dull yellow ; an abbre- 
viated band occupying the anterior end of the crest, a 
curved and fuscous-margined band crossing its posterior 
end, and the apex of the thorax, ferruginous ; form of 
the crest similar to that of tristis. Length 0°32. Taken 
on hazelnut bushes. . No. 690, female. 

@ax TeLamona, *T. querct. Green, freckled with yellow, fading 
to dull yellow punctured with black; crest with a pale 

yellow vitta’on its posterior edge; angles of the crest 
rounded, the anterior much higher than the posterior. 
Length 0:40. On different species of oak. No, 691, 
male; 692 female. 

Recurvate Tevamona, *7. reclivata. Greenish white; a sub- 
interrupted band crossing the back part of the crest, a 
stripe at its posterior base, and the apex of the thorax 
brownish black; anterior end of the erest strongly in- 
clined backwards, rectilinear. Length 0-35. On oaks 
and chestnut. No. 693, female. 


peewee See 
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Raa evan) Paso tae) itijutnn., v. 180. 
On oaks. No. 695, male ; 696, female. - «— Rena! 
THORN-BUSH Tuetia, *T. crategi. Fuscous varied with black and 
white; thorax with two. broad white bands margined 
_ with black, the anterior narrowed on the front and 
notched on each side at the base of the foliole. Length, 


0°34; height,.0-13; to the apex of fhe nee 0:26. On 
the thorn. No. 697, female. 


TRAGOPA. Germ 


Dorsat TRAGOPA, *T. dorsalis.” Greenish-white, polished ; ; elytra 
hyaline ; ‘occiput, pectus, and large dorsal spot sending 
a branch towards each eye, black. Males black, with 
the face, apex of the thorax, the abdomen and feet 
greenish-white. Length, 0-20. On grape vines. No. 
698, male ; 699, ae: * 


UROXIPHUS. Amr. and Serv. 7 
cmc Uncreaee: U. carye. ‘Dull brown ; elytra towards the 
apex obseure-cinereous ; abdomen and annulus on the 
_tibie pale yellowish ;, sternum pruinose-white. Length, 
male, 0:30; female, 0-37. On the walnut and pig-nut. 

No. 700, moe 701, female. 
Var. a. piesa rufous, tibe and base of the hind tarsi 

pale yellow. No. 702. 


FAMILY CERCOPIDEA. 


APHROPHORA. Germ. 


Four-spoTtep Apnropyora, A. quadrinotata, (Say.) Jour. Acad. 
Nat. Sci., vi. 304. Taken on grape vines. No. 703, 
male ; 704, female. 


~ Var. a. Elytra nearly hyaline. No. 705. 


a es vl 


we ae 


in Fovn-convenp Lnpynowra, | L. quadrangularis, 7 um 
. iv. 335. Swiigdgntotly ha coal springin 
groves of the sugar-maple, where numbers may oftenbe 

"met with, drowned in the pina agi se No. 706, ae ; 


Stes 


Nat. Sei 


707, female. ; 
Seidl on given LepyRontA, L. parallel (Sey.) Amp, to Longs 
~  Exp., p. 308. Common on the s whites pines No. 708, 
male; 709, female. htt oie 


Saratoca Lepyronta, *L. saratogensis. Pale chai sericd with 


white; anterior and posterior margins of the vertex 
parallel. Closely related to parallella, but that has the 
vertex crescentiform, is much darker colored, and is 


confiuently nigro-punctate. Here the punctures are 


uncolored. Length, 0-40. Common on the pitch pines 
_ of Saratoga plains, and is sometimes met with on the 
white pine also. No. 710, male; 711, female. 
Var. a. Dorsal vitta obsolete 3 elytra cpolineld, white. 
No. 712. 


CLASTOPTERA. -Gmrm. 


/ 


Oxsruse Cuastoprera, C. obtusa, (Say.) Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci., 
iv. 339. If this is not the C. achatina, Germ., that spe- 
cies is unknown to me. No. 718, male; 714, female. 

Trsraczous CrasTorTerA, *C. testacea. Testaceous ; scutel rufous ; 
elytra with a polished callous-like black dot near the 
apex. Length, 0:20. Found on oaks and pines. No. 
‘715, female. 

Var. a. A black callous-like dot on each side of the 
pectus. No. 716. 
b. Pectoral dots present, elytral dots wanting. 
No. 717. 
¢. The black dots wanting, both on the elytra 
and pectus. No. 718. 

Pine Cuastoprera, *C. pini. Black ; head yellow, with a black 
band on the anterior margin of the vertex ; thorax with 
a yellow band anteriorly ; elytra with a bread hyaline 


idee ery 


--. @hiefly on pines. No. 719,malee 
"SE Satya Var. a. A ferruginous ibs Ate eee ERS 
6a's No, 220. chen: 
3 b. The yellow thomasigband widely interrupted. 
: ; No. 721. . 


Prorevs Crastorrera, *C. proteus. Head biight bien a black 
= band on the anterfor margin of the vertex and a broader 
one on the front; front polished, without transverse 
- strie ; a callous black dot near the apex of the elytra ; 
re legs yellowish-white, tarsi black. Length, 0-16 ; males 

slightly smaller. Abundant on the panicled. Lime 
(Cornus paniculata.) Closely allied to the C. atra, (Ger- 

, mar,) but om examining a host of specimens, not one 
occurs in which the legs are annulated with black or 

fuscous. No. 722, female. ' 

This pretty insect, though so small in size, presents an aston- 
ishing number of sub-species and varieties, so clearly and distinctly 
marked that at first glance they would be confidently regarded 


as well characterized species. The following are the more — 


prominent, though by no means all, of the varieties that occur : 
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Sub.sp. 1. flavicollis. Thorax entirely yellow. 
Var.\a. Elytra yellow. No. 723. 

b. Elytra with an oblique blackish vitta. No.'724. 
Sub-sp. cincticollis. Thorax with a black band. 
Var. a. An interrupted black band on the anterior 

margin of the thorax. No. '725. 
b. An entire black band on the anterior margin 
of the thorax. No. 726. 
c. Thoracic band crossing the disk instead of the 
anterior margin. No. 727. 
. Band on the disk of the thorax, and scutel 
black. No. 728. 
Sub-sp. maculicollis. 'Thorax with one or two discoi- 
dal spots. 


Var. a. A black spot on the disk and interrupted band 
anteriorly. No. '729. 
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callous dot near the apex. — ‘Length, e and a 


Dal srodairie,doeld Maewsnt 2 pal ee: 
sub-p. nigricollis. Thorsktblack, with: a lon e ; 
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Oi 38 SOR band forward of the disk. | . : 
Var. a. The black band on the anterior margin of ‘ial or 
a SEED, 2 ae interrupted. WG? T3825: ae 
ene eee ny ee band continuous, . No. 734. . 

haf c. Scutel black, with a yellow. dot at its base. 
a « Giee ede oe. al 


d. Scutel entirely black. No. 7 36. 


FAMILY - TETTIGONIDE. 


revcte- 4 ‘TETTIGONIA. Grorr, 
Fone-sraireo Terrrconra, F. bifida, (Say.) Jour Acad. Nat. 


Sei., vi. 313. On grass in meadows. Renieelh male; 


_'738, female. 
Var. a. The usual three white dots in the , black frontal 
spot confluent, forming alunule. No. 739. 
b. Two white dots only on the front. No. 740. 
c. The orange color’on the sides of the front re- 
placed by black. No. 741. pe 
THREE-DOTTED TETTIGONIA, *T. tripunctata. White; vertex with 
two black dots on the disk and a third on the apex, 


thorax with two pale, brown bands; elytra pellucid- 


white, the longitudinal nervures brown, except at their 
tips; head longer and more pointed than in the prece- 
ding species. Length, 0:20. Taken on dog- -wood. No. 


742, male, 


PROCONIA. Lere.. and Serv. 


Fovr-strirep Proconia, P. quadrivittata, (Say,) Jour. Acad. 
Nat. Sci., vi. 312. In having the vertex flattened, this 
and the stieceeding species are widely separated from 
the two foregoing. Common, on various shrubs. No. 
743, male; 744, female. 
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yee: ; eer ma cin with blac! ase 5 1 
ani eal fi age — 2a . 
a i, Disk and base of thorax green, immaculate, | 
O4t We aixtics ~wietag NOs WA usd dosid fT a t0¥ i 
~ a _ e, Thorax aleccameritR shaped like a tri- | 
er ees dent, based onits posterior margin. No.749. | 
baad bai 18.36% AULACIZES. ‘Aut. and Senv.. | 
TENDER-FOOTED Keene A. mollipes, (Say. i Jour. Acad. Nat. | 

. —". Sci., vi. 312. ‘Common on the grass of meadows and 
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pastures. No. 750, male; 751, female. 
New-York Avuacizes, *./. piles Yellow; elytra and 
large spot at the base of the thorax, olive-green; no 
4 black vitta on the sides of the pectus; head shorter, 
broader, and its apex more obtuse, than in modllipes. 
Length, 0:33. Rare. On grass inmeadows. No. 752, 
femalé. - 


*HELOCHARA. 

(Gr. éXog, .a marsh, xasps, to rejoice.) Head obtuse-triangular, 
broader than long, slightly broader than the thorax, the trans- 
versely-striated front reflected over on to the anterior sides of 
the vertex ; vertex with a slight longitudinal stria ; ocelli on the 
Kortex, farther from each other than from the eyes; tips of the 
‘male antennz knobbed ; elytra with five terminal and three dis- 
coidal cells. By its Paonbad antenne, this genus occupies a 
similar rank in the sub-family Tettigonides, that Idiocerus does in 
that of Jassides. 


Common Hetocuara, *H. communis. Dark green; females grass- 
green, when faded variously mottled with tawny yel- 
low; beneath, more or less black, legs testaceous. 
Length, 0-20. On grass in marshy situations, often ex- 
cessively numerous. No. 753, male; 754, female. 

Var. a. The usual transverse row of large punctures 
on the foreside of the thorax obsolete. No. 755. 
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j a - Onerrat Evacannaus, Mago. hini mat 
; can gk gins, antenne and legs, ree white : 3 elytra deep fus- 


Bray. 4 


cous, nerves and large spot at the apex ‘of the outer 


_ margin white ; face with a tawny white, transverse spot 
_ or band above. Length, 0.18, to tip of female abdomen 


é 0-20, On — the, last of iced Rare. _ No. 7 56, 


YF , 2 male. i.” GR é jn) nausea = 


_ GYPONA. ‘Gen. 

-Yentow-strrpep Gypona, mee flavilineata. Pale green, immacu- 
late; thorax with eight pale yellow vitte, the ‘middle 

“ones common to the vertex and seutel. Tettigonia 
8-lineata, var. a, of Say. Having never ‘met with speci- 


« 


- mens possessing rosaceous stripes and nervures, and this © 


insect being larger in size than the 8- “lineata, I am in- 


-duced to regard it as a distinct ‘species. Length, 0°35 


to 0°45. Common. on oaks, maple, rae &e. No. 
157, male ; 758, female. 

Rep-morriep Gyponta, *G. scarlatina. Dull aewike brown; 
elytra with rosaceous nerves and dots; thorax without 
vittez ; common disk of the elytra spateety dotted with 

" black ; length, 0-40. No. 759. female. 


s 


PENTHIMIA. Germ. é 
American Pentumia, *P. americana. Black; elytra white to- 


wards the apex; two dots on the anterior edge of thé - 


vertex, and a spot on each outer angle of the thorax 
sanguineous or rufous. Female, with the vertex, thorax, 
scutel and venter, sanguineous. Closely allied to the 
European varieties hemorrhoca and sanguinicollis, (Fab.) 
but is a size larger. Length, 0°23. Rare. Taken on the 
sugar maple. No. 760, male; 761, female. 


ACOCEPHALUS. Germ. 
Yettow Acocepauus, *A. vitellinus. Yellow; elytra longer than 
the abdomen, with pellucid spots, and on the margins 
towards the apex a few black dots. Length, 0:26. 
Found on the sugar maple. No. 762, male. 
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Banpep Caxripra, ©. samara abit. ‘Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. | 

yi 810. Found on beech trees. Ihave also taken this | 
species in Kentucky and Tinois.’ No. 764, female. 

~ Gapex Caxip1a, C. olitoria. (Say.) Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci., vi. | 
310. Taken on raspberry bushes. No. 765, Sonal 

ere aa BYTHOSCOPUS. Gem. — aie ; 

ranean hs ee Bytuoscopus, *B. tergatus. Sordid ¢ green, immacu- 
late; elytra. smoky; tergum black; beneath greenish 
yellow; tarsi pale brown. Length, 0-30. On willows. } 

No. 766, male. } 

OneE-coLorED Byruoscorus, *B. unicolor.. Greenish-yellow, im- 
maculate ; elytra hyaline ; length, 0:28. Taken on 
flowers of goldenrod. No. 767, female. 

Hatr-croruep Byrnoscopus, B. seminudus, (Say.) Jour. Acad. 
Nat. Sci.; vi. 307. Found on birch trees. No. 768, 

; female. 

SappLep Byruoscorus, B. clitellarius, (Say.) en Acad. Nat. 
‘Sci., vi. 309. On various herbs and shrubs. No. 769, 
male; 770, female. ' 

PINE Tisteabeguare *B. strobi. Yellowish-brown; elytra with 
three white bands, and closely inscribed with fuscous 
points and lines, outer margin with small fuscous spots ; 
beneath brown; legs pallid, with spine-bearing black 
dots. Length, 0°20. Common on pines in May. No. 
771, male; 772, female. 


' 


IDIOCERUS. Lewis. 


Weerine Iprocervs, *I. lachrymalis. Brown varied with white; 
elytra hyaline, immaculate, nerves fuscous; a black 
spot at the anterior edge of each eye; two remote black 
dots on the fore side of the vertex commonly connected 
by a transverse black line; scutel with a transverse 
black spot on the disk and two. triangular ferruginous 
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Ahwnsand ial eces opens No. 8700 


ob ‘The usual small lack spot boneth each 
ocellus wanting. No. 776. . 
é: The black frontal line ane No. 11 
d. One or two smal] four-sided discoidal cells 
. in the elytra in addition to the usual num- 
ber. No. 778. 
ALTERNATE-MARKED Iprocervs, *J. alternatus. Brown etl with 
white; elytra hyaline, immaculate, nerves fuscous with 
white alternations; two remote black dots on the ante- 
- rior edge of the vertex; scutel with two dots on its 
disk and two triangular spots at its base black, Length, 
0-22. Common, on willows. No. 779, male ; 780, fe- 
male. : a ; 
SpoTTED-WINGED oi NE *]. meh sre Chestnut-brown 
varied with white; elytra. hyaline, with a large fuscous 
spot on the middle and another at the apex of the outer 
margin, with an intervening white spot; a faint white 
spot towards the base of the sutural margin. Length, 
0-25. Taken on thorn bushes. No. 781, female. 
Suture-sTRiPeD Ip1ocervs, *I. suturalis. Yellowish white; elytra 
hyaline with a dusky vitta on the suture, and two dusky 
spots on the base of the scutel. I have never met with 
the males of this and the following species, but their 
facial ocelli and elytral neuration indicate this to be 
their generic place. Length, 0°25. Taken on chest- 
‘nut trees. No. 782, female. . 
Pax Intocervs, *I. pallidus. Greenish white, immaculate; _ely- 
tra hyaline. Length, 0°22.. On poplars and willows. 
No. 783, female. 


PEDIOPSIS. Burm. 


Geren Peprorsis, *P. viridis. Light green, immaculate; elytra 
pellucid, almost hyaline. Length, 0-18. No. 784, fe- 
male, 
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ae -ondth the duane ne a a third d anteriorly, 


__ seutellar region obscure sacle ag tenaili 
0- 18. . ies 785, female. — 
epee pore -ATHYSANUS. Bua. re 


wake this genus: we refer those ‘species aires differ from Macrop- 


. $s and Pediopsis in having the ocelli between the vertex and the 


face, and from Jassus in having the elytral suture straight. 


VARIABLE, AM *A. variabilis. Sulphur-yellow ; ; elytra 
commonly with an oblique black ‘vitta, their tips pellu- 
cid; vertex, thorax and scutel often fulvous or black. 
Length, 0°20. Abundant on birch trees, in June. No. 

786, female. ' : 

Var.a. Dull yellowish- -white throughout. No. 787. 
b. Bright sulphur-yellow throughout. No. 788. 
c. An oblique black stripe on each elytron. No. 


789. 
d. Vertex, thorax and seutel tawny yellow. No. 
Tae. 
e. Vertex and thorax tawny yellow, scutel black. 
No. 791. 


J. Vertex, thorax and scutel black. No. 792. 

Spruce-TREE ATHYSANUS, *4 abietis. Black, shining; head light 
yellow, mouth and two bands on the vertex confluent 
at their ends, black ; middle of the sutural edge of the 
elytra with a white streak. Length, 0-20. Taken on the 
black spruce. No. 793, female. 

Winvowrp Arnysanus, *4 fenestratus. Brownish-black ; face 
and scutel rufous; elytra each with a pellucid spot near 
the apex, another on the disk, and a third opposite this 
last on the sutural margin.. Tans th 0-20. On bireh trees. 
No. 794, female. 

SMALLER Beavaanvs *A. minor. Cinnamon-yellow; elytra with 
a discoidal and large apical spot hyaline. Length, 0-18. 
Common on birch trees. No. 795, female. 


SD ee ee 


pores face and pectus piseles venter and legs light 


_ yellow. Length, 0-18." yr gemmbgptig trees, No. 796, 
“ female. . 

Buacx-nosep Aruysanvs, *./. nigtnas Pale yellow, lower part 
of the face black or fuscous. Length, 018. Common, 
"particularly upon the hornbeam, (Carpinus americana.) 

- Presents many varieties. No. 797, female. 


f AMBLYCEPHALUS. Cuztts. 
Curtis’s Amptycernaius, */. curtisvi. Greenish yellow ; two 
. dots on the vertex, band on fore part of the thorax, and 
six vittee on each elytron, black ; beneath black. Length 
0-15. Common particularly on the grass of meadows. 
No. 798, male; 799, female. 
Say’s AnpiycerHaLvs, *A. sayii. Pale yellowish, without dots ; 
elytral cells partially margined with fuscous or black, 
nerves white. Length 0-13. Abundant on grass in pas- 
tures and meadows. No. 800, male; 801, female. 
Var. «. A black spot on the ye C3 the thorax. 
No. 802. 
b. Three black spots on the base of the thorax. 
No. 803. _ 
c. Only the apical cells margined with fuscous 
at their tips. No. 804. 
Metsuemen’s Ampiycernatus, *4. melsheimerii. Pallid, base 
of the tergum black; elytra pellucid, nerves white. 
Length 0:10. Common on grass. No. 805, male; 806, 
female. 
Inmican Amsiyceruatus, 4.? inimicus, (Say. ) Jour. Acad. Nat. 
Sci., vi. 305. Though this much resembles the species 
‘cid Sayii, above, it differs from this genus by the 
length of its elytra, and from Jassus by its striated front 
and the number of its discoidal and apical cells. It 
probably forms the type of a separate genus. Common 
on grass, and its larva has been said to depredate upon 
the roots of young wheat. No.807,male; 808, female. 
Var. a. Nerves white, cells margined with fuscous. 
No. 809. 


vic ait: 


d. Dots on the neck all icine No. 0. 12. 
LD yeabeemanes _ rAssus. i, 2 er 
. Tiler “J. irroratus, (Say) Jour. el ‘Nat. Sci., 
vi. 308. Common on herbage. No. 813, male ; 
814, female. 
Var. a. A transverse row of five white dots on the 
.. anterior edge of the head. No. 815. 
Sabicea Jassus, *J. fulvidorsum. Head, thorax and scu- 
8a: tel sordid yellow, uninscribed ; elytra white, closely in- 
scribed with fuscous lines and points, and on the outer 
margin irregular spots. Length 0-25. On pines. No. 
816, male ; 817, female. 
Poinrep Jassus, J.? 2 acutus, (Say.) Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci., vi. 306. 
Found on hornbeam. No. 818, male. 


¥ * ERYTHRONEURA. ~ 

(Gr. <pvdpos, red, vevpev, nerve; in allusion to the color of por- 
tions of the elytral nerves in several of the species.) Head eres- 
centiform, about as broad as the thorax; vertex rounded down 
to the front without an angular edge ; ocelli between the ver- 
tex and the front, almost as near each other as to the eyes: elytra 
without closed cells in the disk ; apical cells four, longish ; mid- 
dle apical nerve simple. Forward of the transverse nerve the ex- 
terior and middle nerves are sometimes obsolete. Fora group of 
our small Jassides, whose elongated linear bodies give them the 
aspect of Tettigoniides, no place appears among the genera de- 
fined by Amyot and Serville. This and the following genus is 
therefore proposed for their reception. 


Wovunpen Eryrurongura, *E. vulnerata. Fulyous-brown spot-— 


ted and lined with whitish ; elytra with an abbreviated 
yellowish-white vitta on the outer margin, interrupted 
near the middle by an oblique black line, and towards 
the apex by an oblique sanguineous one; tips dusky, 
with whitish nervures and spots ; a whitish medial line 
common to the vertex, thorax and scutel; beneath 


Mins is be “black, legs pallid. ‘Length ora, abeccaheoes bushes, is 
other ns where the foliage is 


grape vin 
~ dense, often in n great numbers. No. 819, male ; 820, 
female. 

Grape-vine ErytHroneura, E. vitis, (Harris.) ‘Inj. Ins. Py 184, 
Inhabits with the preceding. No. 821, female. 

ALLIED ERyTHRONEURA, +B. affinis.. Pale yellow ; elytra hyaline, 
spotted with light yellow, with a black dot on the inner 

_ margin towards the apex, and a broad yellowish brown 
_ band on the base. Allied to basillaris Say, but readily 
- distinguished, being destitute of sanguineous markings. 

Length 0:12. No. 822, female. _ 

Torcsteeas ERyTHRONEURA, *E. tricincta. Pale yellow, with 
three broad bands, the anterior velvet-black, occupying 
the thorax and basal half of the scutel; the middle 

_ bright ferruginous ending outwardly in aoe, forward 
of the middle of the elytra, the posterior dusky brown, 
on the apex. Length 0°12. No. 823, female. 

Var. a. Anterior band sanguineous. No. 824. 

OBLIQUE-STRIPED Eryturonevra, £. obliqua, (Say.) Jour. Acad. 
Nat. Sci., iv. 342. No. 825, male. 

BEAN-VINE Eryruronevra, E. fabe, (Harris.) Inj. Ins., p. 186. 
No. 826, male ; 827, female. 


* EMPOA. 


(Gr. ev, Upon, oa, herbage.) Differs from Erythroneura in 
having the apical nerve widely forked, forming a triangular api- 
cal cell, which is shorter than. the three other terminal cells. 


Oax Empoa, E. ‘querci. White; elytra pellucid, with three bie 
ish dots in a transverse row behind the middle. Length 
0-12. On oaks, sometimes excessively numerous. 
No. 828, female. 7 F 

Scartet Empoa, E. coccinea. Scarlet-red, immaculate, pectus and 
venter orange, elytra brownish-pellucid. Length 0-10. 
Taken on pines. No. 829, male. c 


aoe Ofek pr ; 
— , i a Ps os 


‘Tanne-vorss Pexuiay *P. tripunctate, Wax-yellow, dors 
te black; legs weet antenne pal oe aI 


iat ov t at the tips ; aretha nerv an yond tl c 
nie  furcation widely margined with ake -fulvous, a - | 
yes) teh dot on. the ‘middle of the terminal “margin of each. i 
of the inner apical cells. Length 0- 16. No.830,female. 
Foun-uiep Pystia, *P. quadrilineata. Bright fulvous; elytra 


hyaline, nerves blackish ; four whitish longitudinal : 
lines on the middle of the metathorax ; abdomen black \ 
with a yellow band at its base. PRE 0- 12... No. 831, 
female. 

Hornseam Psyuua, *P. carpini. Light-green or ereenish yellow; 
elytra hyaline, nerves light green. Length 0-16. Com- 
mon on the hornbeam, in July. No. 832, male; 833, 
female. 

ANNULATED Psyiia, er. annulata. Straw yellow; legs white ; 
elytra hyaline, nerves straw yellow; antenne black, 
basal half straw-yellow annulated with black. Length 
0-15. Occurs on the sugar-maple. No. 834, male; 
835, female. 


‘ LIVIA. Lar. 

Vernat Livra, *L. vernalis. Bright ferruginous ; pectus and tips 
of antenne black; legs ferruginous-pallid. Length 
0:15. Found in spring in vessels of sap of the sugar- 
maple. No. 836, male ; 837, female. 

Buack-teecep Livia, *L. femoralis. Bright ferruginous ; pectus, 
four forward femurs and tips of the antenne black. 
Perhaps not distinct from the preceding. Length, 0-15. 
Taken on a pine tree, in July. No. 888, female. 
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mon on the under side of the leaves and tips of the 
young branches of the apple-tree. No. 839, male. 
Currry-rree Apuis, /. cerasi, (Fab.) Ent. Syst. iv. 211. Com- 


-mon on the under side of the leaves of the garden cher- 


“ry, (Cerasus vulgaris, Mill.) No. 840, male. 
ee Meee Aputs, *4. cerasicolens. Palegreenish yel- 
Jow; antenne and legs black, base of the femurs pallid ; 
nerves of the fore wings dusky, stigma pellucid white ; 
abdominal horns quite short. When irritated, the legs 


white cotton-like substance, which remains adhering to 
them . resembling fine mould. Length 0-20 to the tips of 
the wings. On the common ‘e eet i Conasug 
‘serotina, DC.) “No. 841, male. 


Benpenny Aputs, *. berberidis. | Black ; pectus and Pre 


pale yellow, tip black ; legs dusky ; larva and pupa pale, 
with a green or black vitta on each side of the back, 


parallel withthe outer margin. Length,0-10. Onthe ~ 


under side of berberry leaves. No. 842, male; 843, 
female. 

Capnpace Apuis, 1. brassicae, (Linn.) Syst. Nat. ii. 734. Common 
on the under side of cabbage leaves. No. 844, male. 

Si.x-weep Aruis, *A. asclepiadis. Black ; abdomen pale green ; 
sides with two rows of impressed fuscous dots, three in 
thé lower, larger, five in the upper; abdominal 
horns nearly equalling the tip; stigma smoky-whitish ; 
nerves brown ; the costal whitish. Length 0-15. On the 
lower surface of young leaves of the common silk-weed. 
No. 845, male. 

Docwoop-LeaF Apuis, *>cornifolie. Apterous” females black, 
subpruinose, obovate; legs pale yellow, feet black ; 
antenne pale yellow, tips black ; horns nearly equalling 
the truncated tip of the abdomen. Length, 0:05, to tip 
of abdomen. On the under surface of the leaves of 
Cornus paniculata.. No. 846, female. 

[ Senate, No. 30.] 5 


| ~ PAMILY APHDE. sanich 2i53-2ce 
2 aytt 265 APHIS. Lanw, f aad , 
oe Apuis, J. nai (Fab.) - ‘Ent, Seat: iv. 21 6. ia 


and antenne instantly emit from their pores a bluish 
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‘Teoun-Ltar Apuis, *4. crategifolia. Black ; abdomen green, 


~ with a row of blackish dots along each side; nerves of 
; the fore wings whitish, black at their tips; tibie, except 
at their tips, and base of the femurs, green; horns nearly 
‘half equalling the tip of the abdomen. Length, 0°15. 
On the leaves of Crategus punctata, corrugating them. 
ANS. 247 male (1X1) 2 Se ae . . 

Bracu-ivnasrtine Apis, *.4. betulecolens. Sulphur-yellow; an- 
tenne deep black, two basal joints sulphur-yellow, the 
following joints white at their bases ; stigma pellucid 
yellowish ; nerves black, the costal and marginal sul- 
phur-yellow, base of the forked nerve hyaline; horns 
very short. Length, 0°18. No. 848, male. 

Mapte-tree Apais, 4. aceris, (Linn.) Syst. Nat. ii. 736. Our 
insect appears to correspond with the brief description 

2 given of this species. Occurs on the cer pennsylvani- 

¥ cum. No, 849, male. “vil 

Enper-Lear Apuis, */4. sambucifolie. Black; tibee and base of 
the femurs pallid; stigma dusky; nerves black, the 
furcate one hyaline at its base. Length, 0-15. On the 

under side of the leaves of the elder. No. 850, male. 

Pine-innapitine Apuis, */, pinicolens. Straw-yellow, densely 
pruinose ; antenne black, bases pallid, with a fuscous 
annulus; fore wings with a fuscous spot on the apex of 
each nerve; nerves brown, hyaline at their bases, the 
costal straw-yellow ; horns very short. Length, 0-25. 
Solitary on the pine. No. 851, male. 

Popiar-Lear Apuis, */. populifolig. Chestnut-brown, pruinose ; 
legs hairy, black, above the knees pale brown; stigma 
smoky fulvous, margined with black; nerves brown; 
tergum with two dorsal rows of impressed, quadrate, 
fuscous spots, and on each side two rows of impressed 
dots; horns equalling a third of the distance to the tip. 
Length, 0-22. On the leaves of the Populus grandidentata. 
No. 852, male. 

ConE-FLOwER Apuis, */. rudbeckie. Red; antenne and legs 
black, basal half of the femurs pale yellow ; horns equal- 
ling the tip; stigma yellowish ; nerves brown, the costal 
sulphur-yellow ; Length, 0:20. Infests the upper part 
of the stalks of Rudbeckia laciniata, Solidago serotina and 
S. gigantea. No, 853, male. 


| —tacHNus, PE tees: pene 
| Sexvor-ane Lacunvs, * *L, abietis. Apterous females: pubescent, 
~*~ broad oval, blackish clouded with lurid brown, with 
a faint cinereous dorsal vitta ; -venter lurid, pruinose, 
with a black spot near the tip; 5 antenne sordid-white, 
with a black annulus at the apex of each joint. Length 
"0°15 to tip of the abdomen. Oceurs on the Abies nigra. 
‘No. 854, female. ~ 


OaK-Lear Lacunus, "i. quercifolie. Light Hata antennee pel- 


lucid white, with a slender black annulus at the tip of 
each joint ; fore wings with a blackish spot on the apex. 
of each nerve and a deep black dot on the base of the 
‘curved apical nerve ; stigma whitish. Length to tip of 
wings 0°15. On the leaves of the white oak. ‘No. 855, 
male. 
WILLow ‘Lacunvs, *L, salicetlis, Black ;+tibie and base of the 
antenne obscure pallid ; base and costal margin of the 
fore wings yellowish-white. Length 0° 08. On the 
young succulent twigs of willow trees. No. 856, male. 
Auprn-Liar ‘Lacuyvs, *L. alnifolia. Apple-green; antenne 
greenish-white, with four black annuli; legs greenish- 
white, tarsi, knees, and line on the posterior side of the 
tibie black ; wings hyaline, the three oblique nerves 
. black. Length,0-10. Onalder leaves, No. 857, male. 
Erm Lacuyus, L. ulmi, (Linn.) Syst. Nat. ii. 733. Solitary, on 
the under side of elm leaves. No. 858, male. 
Poprar Lacuyus, L. populi, (Linn.) Syst. Nat. ii. 736, On the 
under side of the young leaves of Populus gr andidentata, 
No. 859, male; 860, larva. 


ERIOSOMA. Lracu. 


Appte-rree Buient, E. lanigera, (Hausman.) Iliger’s Magaz. 
vol. i. p- 440. Myzoxylus mali, (Blot.) Mem. Soc. 
Aa. de Caen, 1830, p. 38. ‘ On the bark of young 
branches of the apple, to which tree, in Europe, it has 
been a-great pest. Commonly only solitary individuals 
are here found, and in but one instance, have I met 
with it clustered and covering a limb as described by 
foreign writers. No. 861, male. 


ath: +i 


a. tuft of cotton-Lik on tl 
-a smaller one on the head ; fore ¥ 
eae large black ‘stigma and HAs 


sims! 


dial nerye hyaline towards its base; ne r edge 
th oy Ap Sy tar AE UF t nerve, 


oa beyond. Length, 0°! 20. Common on the wing 


in groves, in autumn. On the roots of a young apple 
tree brought me from a nursery, excrescences we 


. observed, the crevices in which were. found to be 
. - covered with small lice- -like larve, among which some 


Ts 


winged i individuals occurred, which ‘proved on exami- 


“nation to be this species, from which circumstance its 
_ habits are inferred and its name bestowed. No. 862, 


male. 


Auper Bueut, *E. tessellata. Dull bluish-black ; ‘tergum with 


the segments marked by strongly impressed lines and 
coyered. by white down in square checker-like spots. 
Length,0-16. On the under side of branches of the alder, 


_ (Alnus rubra, Marsh. ) crowded together and concealed 
beneath a dense covering of snow-white down. I have 


_ searched i in vain for winged individuals of this species. 
No. 868. ~. ” 


Brecu-Tnee Buren, E. imbricator. Black ; three last segments 


_of the abdomen blue-pruinose ; : stigma brown ; longitu- 


dinal nerve and a line on the middle of the inner margin 
black. Female (?) winged; abdomen fulvous, with a 
black spot on the disk; legs pallid. Larva pallid, with 
2 fuscous dorsal stripes; posterior half of the abdomen 
covered with a tuft of cotton-like down, from which 
proceeds two longer and coarser filaments. Length,0-22. 
On the under sides of the branches of the beech tree, 
covered with snow-white down. On the slightest j jar of 
the branch, a shower of tiny drops of a water-like fluid 
falls from Oise insects. Having met with no description 
of the E. fagi, (Linn.,) or its habits, I am unable to 
ascertain whether that insect is dissimilar to ours. No. 
864, male; 865, female (?) ; 866, larva. 


, 


of the white pine, giving to the bark of infested trees 
_ peculiar black appearance. Belongs to a nondescript 
- genus, intermediate between this and Lachnus. No. 

867, male; 868, female. , 


BRYSOCRYPTA. Haxuxipay, » 


Wircu-nazet Brysocryera, *B. hamamelidis. Males black, prui-. 


nose; wings hyaline ; nerves brown; legs whitish ; 
knees and tarsi black. Larva smaller, brown. Length, 
0-09.  Inhabits conical follicles on the upper surface of 
witch-hazel leaves; each follicle contains about a dozen 
individuals, and has a small orifice in the under surface 
ofthe leaf, No. 869,male; 870, larva; 871, its follicle. 

o a a 
FAMILY COCCID. sale 
Our species of this family have not as yet been investigated in 
their living state. The dried shield-like bodies of the dead fe- 


_ males have been met with on several of our indigenous trees. In 


addition to the species so abundant upon the apple-tree, and cur- 
rently regarded as the Coccus arborum-linearis of Geoffroy, (speci- 
men No. 872,) the following may serve as New-York examples of 
this family: The Willow Coccus, *C. salicis, is ferruginous with 
obsolete black spots, has an oval nearly hemispheric form, and 
measures 0:20 in length, (No. 873.) The Linden Coceus, *C, 
tilie, the largest of our species that have been observed, is ferru- 
ginous, hemispheric, and measures 0-24, (No. 874.) Both these 
species have the usual slit.at the posterior end, and are wrinkled 


transversely. 
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os: " Hicia Fro Tawes Eaton. 
_ Dinca PALUSTRIS. Leather bi se cou ee of the we 
bark. nome: é i , a 


of the schooner Commodore. . 
specimen of the’s 


From THomas Ricu, 
ARTOCARPUS INCISA, (Bread fruit.) Ae 


Fin tie bread fruit. From the West I ies. 

Brom Bens. Mix, of Albany. mae 
(D. Schweintz.) * Ceanium:shaped! oom 
From Saratoga county. 


Bovista CRANIIFORMIS; 
ball, fifteen inches in diameter. 


From Dr. Cuantes Martin, U. 8. Navy. 


A not used by the Indians for burning, for the purpose of color- 
ing the India rubber. From the Amazon river. . 

A NUTMEG inclosed within the inner husk or mace. From Mar- 
tinique. E 


‘Two nvts, unknown. 
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MINERALS. 


"DONATIONS. suheE LE: ie aa sl ; 

From Kaures pone of Ellenville, Ulster ee ) 

Four specimens of SULPHURET oF ton, from the Shawangunk 
mountain, near Ellenville. pe? é 


3 


fet: THEODORE ci: of Croton, Westchester oan ibiek 


ah large specimen of rourmaxine, (Schorl.) From Croton. — 


A BAR OF IRON, made from ore found at Anthony's Nose. 


° Brom: Joun Frrcny, Esq. of Troy, Rensselaer county. 
A specimen of caucarrous spar, taken from the tunnel of i 
- Albany and Stockbridge railroad, near Canaan, Colum- 


bia county. 


‘From Francis Sautus, Esq., of the city of New-York. 


_A specimen of crapuire, from his lands in Essex county, N. Y. 


From Arnotp Woop, of New Scotland, Albany county. 
A specimen of noe ton ore, colored by manganese, from the town 
of New Scotland. 
From Oscar Wert, of Albany. 


STELLATE CRYSTALS OF SULPHURET OF IRON, ON green jaspery slate. 


From Tuzopore Tzxp, of Cortlandtown, Westchester county. 


Specimens of PERox1DE OF IRON, (Limonite) from Cortdlantown, 
- Westchester county. 


- 
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RPHOUS ni Poemin tcl nbe 


ose rock, from Chittenden, Vermont. 
From = o ANE VAN Vecuren. 
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a from Ilinois.. A RWG # i th 
From ALMERIN Mars, Esq., of Durham, Greene Co. 
Copper pyrites. Two specimens ; from Bristol, Connecticut. 


5 


Garena, from Illinois. 26°30) 

SULPHURET OF IRON, from Lockport. —~ 

GREEN CARBONATE OF COPPER. Two specimens. — nus 
-.Dog-roota spar. Two specimens, from aPare rts Sala 


From N, T. Rayysrorp and Apiy W. Darns, of -Abany. 
Iron ore. From Fort Henry, Essex county. 


From Doct. Cuartes Marri, of the United States Navy. 
CarsonaTe or copper. From the mines of St Jago De Cuba. 
YELLOW AND VITREOUS SULPHURETS OF COPPER. Five specimens. 

From the mines of St. Jago De Cuba. 


“Narrve copper. Two specimens. From the 1 mines of St. Jago 


De Cuba. ; 

SULPHURET OF IRON AND COPPER. From ie mines of St. Jago De 
Cuba. 

Quartz containing crystals of Sulphuret of Tron. From the 
mines of St. Jago De Cuba. 

Quartz PEBBLE. 


From Prof. James Hatt, of a 


Rep OXIDE OF ZINC, WITH FRANKLINITE. From Franklin, N. 
Jersey. Four specimens. 


Massive FRANKLINITE. From Franklin, N. Jersey. 


FRANKLINITE, cRysTALIzED. From Franklin, N. Jersey. 


_ FRANELINITE AND CARBONATE OF LIME. From Franklin, N. Jersey. 


JeFrrersonITeE. From Franklin, N. Jersey. 
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From saree cm “hepinae of nears ee 
Seven Lenticunar concretions. From the black shale of we 
-. Hudson River group, quarried out in making excava- 
tions for the track of the Hudson river railroad, about 
-- four miles north of at a Landing, Columbia 
>. eounty hisdimt $38 . airgent: { 


“These concretions are , flattened, and were aire piled upon. 


each other horizontally, the larger one occupying the base and: 


the smaller one the apex, thus forming a regular tapering up: 
right cone. The diameter of the largest concretion is‘one foot, 
and of the smallest six inches; and the aggregate height of all is 
eleven inches. A vertical nucleus appears to pass through the 
centre of the mass, around which the flattened spheroids were. 
formed. The law of segregation, or rather molecular attraction, 
will explain and account, for the formation of the several con- 
cretions ; but the general principle or law, which governed the 
whole. mass, and produced symmetry of form and harmony of 
arrangement, is not fully bncenonds and is worthy of eonside- 
ration. 


The appearance of the spheroids as they were found imbedded 
in the shale, will be more fully comprehended from the follow- 


ing drawing : 


i ie oe 
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Geological Cabinet, were found in the rock excavations for the 
Hudson River Railroad, about four ‘miles north of Stuyvesant — 


(Kinderhook) landing. They were imbedded in the rock (the 
common black shale of the Hudson river group) from twelve to 
hteen feet below the surface, on the face of a ledge, a and were 
ed and partly removed by a blast. The rock at this local- 


ity has the usual dip to the east of 45° or more, but that imme- 


diately surrounding the concretions is characterized by the warp. 
ed and tortuous and rather loose stratifications frequently seen 
where a vertical surface for any distance is exposed. It is also 
rather moist, and fifteen or twenty — distant so wet as to be 
difficult of blasting. 


I was not present when these specimens were first exposed ; 
but, on careful inquiry, find that the foreman and laborers at 
work on the spot, concur in saying that they were in a horizon- 
tal position, resting on each other, the largest at the bottom, and 
tapering upward in the conical form in which they were packed 
when sent to the Geological rooms. Whether these constitute 
the whole of the series, or whether they belong to the same se- 
ries or not, Iam unable to say, as there were several others, 
numbering in all perhaps 25 or 30, thrown out at the same time 
by blasts that were, unfortunately, broken, and many of the frag- 
ments lost. Whatever may have been the number in the series, 
from the best evidence I have, they were placed independent of 
the stratifications of the rock, the layers nearly or quite horizon- 
tal, and diminishing symmetrically in size from the base to the 
top. The broken pieces that I have obtained, and one specimen 
entire, present a more symmetrical appearance than those which 
I have sent, and the stem-like formation in the centre which ap- 
parently connected them together, is more clearly marked. 


As these are the first concretions of the kind that I have dis- 
covered in the course of several years experience in the excava- 
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x ‘This. crystal is more than a foot in diameter, at weighs 
Be ge eave pounds. : 
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| DONATIONS. — 
~ Nose _ From Heyry Rousseau, of Troy. 


. Hypersruene, with imperfect Garnets. Broken froma boulder of 
1,000 lbs. lying in the Water Works’ creek in the north 
part of the city of Troy, on the side hill, nearly one 

' mile east of the Hudson river. Rock in place, in the 
north part of Lewis county, 200 miles northwest from 
where the boulder was found. 


Sate ae 


. ‘ . : bd \ 
From Puri W. Groot, Esq., of Albany. | 


Fosrer’s GEOLOGICAL CHART AND KEY. 


From Turopore Trep, of Cortlandtown, Westchester county. 


A specimen of cranire, from Cortlandtown ; also, 
A specimen of enrtss, (polished.) 


From J. A. Hurst, of Utica, Oneida county. 

. A piece of “Tapie rock,’ from Niagara Falls; broken off from 

z that portion which fell in the month of June, 1850. 
From Aumerin Mars, Esq., of Durham, Greene county. 


Several rock specimens from the Hamilton group, containing 
petrifactions of Delthyris mucronata, atrypa, &c. 


From Joun Frren, Esq., of Troy. 


Two specimens of timesronz, from John I. Budd’s quarry, Scho- 
dack, Rensselaer county. 
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-MINDRATOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS: 


RECEIVED FROM, 


-PRANKLIN B. HOUGH, A. M., M. D. 


OF SOMERVILLE, ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY, N. Y. 


The following is Dr. Hoven’s description of the specimens : 
Nos. 1 to 20. Carcarzous spar. Found associated with Pearl 
Spar at a new locality on the banks of the Oswegatchie 
river, near the village of Church’s Mills, Rossie, St. 
- Lawrence county. 


Several interesting crystalline forms have been observed here, 


some of which are believed to be new, or at least not hitherto 


found in this State. 


> 


The accompanying figures represent several modifications. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


el 
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6 hexagonal Sipe CAS to the a axis of the crystal. 
In fig. 2, every alternate solid angle at the summit, is replaced 


by a plane with cleavage parallel to its surface, and therefore a 

part of the primary rhombahedron. In fig. 3, these planes are 
enlarged so as to reduce the terminal plane to a triangle, and in 

fig. 4, this plane is entirely destroyed, and the crystal presents 

the usual form of the dinaire, of Haiiy, or a sealene dodecahedron 

with a summit of three rhomboidal faces. The measurement of 
these planes are caleulated as follows: O. on R., 113° 17'; O on 

P., 142° 14”; as derived from the measure of the angles P. on R., 


she R. on R., as given in the State report on mineralogy, a 


219. All of these forms occur in the specimens transmitted to 
the State collection. It is very probable that actual measurement 
might give different angles from those caleulated above. 


Rig Be 4s Fig..6. ex oasng kt. ia 


Figs. 5, 6,7, represent modifications observed in the pyramid, 
by the extension of some of the planes, and the extinction of 
others. 


Fig. 8, represents a common form at the locality. The 
reéntrant planes indicate its compound character. When but 
partly developed, it presents in certain positions the appearance 
of a low four sided pyramid. In some instances the pyramid is 
modified by six additional planes which make the summit a 
little more obtuse, as is represented in fig. 9. 
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21. Carcarzous spar. Governeur, St. Lawrence county. 2 * a = 
It occurs imbedded in clay, and is very compact. Ones crys 

5 tal from this locality was more than a foot in diameter, and 

- weighed seventy-five pounds. This has been ‘presented to the — 

; State Cabinet by Sullivan Boulton, Esq., the finder. 


3 22, 23. Fosstis OF THE CHAZY LIMESTONE, Found in a boulder. . 
. The parent rock of this mass cannot be less than 70 miles 


x distant. 
: 24 to 29. CALCAREOUS SPAR. Vrooman’s Lake, Antwerp, Jeffer- 
son county. | \ 


Fig. 10, ‘ 


The crystalline forms observed at this locality are intermedi- 
ate between the primary rhombahedron, and the hexahedral 
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E 30. -Porspam SANDSTONE, with lines apparently of strat ton, 
es crossing it in two direction. = 

31. Sprvexie. This mineral occurs in Rossie, met ene 
_ associated with chondrodite, graphite, a in white 
Ay limestone. ‘3 te 
3, 33, 34,35. Cuonproprre. Locality of preceding. eg 


This mineral, hitherto rare in northern New-York, was found 
in great quantity in the spring of 1859, in white limestone, with 
its usual associates of spinelle and small quantities of graphite. 

‘It is disseminated throughout a ledge of white limestone, and 
exists in great abundance. The locality is three-fourths of a mile 
W. N. W. of Somerville village, on the land of Mr. Alfred Day. 
The mineral occurs of various shades of yellow and orange, some- 
timesincliningtored. Thespinelle is of a dull reddish tinge, and 
in small crystals translucent. The largest crystals observed 
(2 of an inch on a side) were opake, but the faces of the crystals 
are usually smooth and bright. 


The singular association of these minerals has been observed in 
Orange county, and other sections of the Union. Thisis the first 
abundant locality observed in St. Lawrence county. See State 


Mineralogy, page 282. é 


36 to 39. Peart spar. Associated with calcareous spar, (No. 
1-20.)  Rossie. 

40, 41. Spuene. Found in a hornblende boulder, associated 
with crystals of the latter minerals. Rossie, St. Law- 
rence county. 

42. Orysratizep cast iron. From the furnace of Messrs. Skin- 
ner and Blish, Church’s Mills. Rossie. 


This most interesting specimen, with three or four others, was 
produced in the fall of 1849, by the concurrence of numerous cir- 
cumstances which seldom coincide. Having shown this forma- 
tion to numerous practical founders and iron manufacturers, and 
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ing like it before, I am inclined to believe en to 
maie.tl i ay@ fist. obi: aaa 
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iron, as the “ pig bed” was broken up, soon after casting from 
furnace. 


_ at formed on the inside of a cavity made by the escape of tiga : 
e 


-- ‘The ore was derived in part from the Sterling iron mine in 


Jefferson county, which ore has for one of its associates the sul- 
phuret of nickel. Fragments of the carbonate of iron, specular 


ore, and the other minerals from this locality afford traces of 


nickel when carefully tested, and it may be probable that cast 
iron made from this ore is in reality an alloy of nickel and iron. 
A partial examination was made of this ore, and the iron from it 
by Mr. S. W. Johnson, in the laboratory of Yale College. A 


thorough analysis will be made at a future time. 


It is well known that those meteoric masses of native iron which 
have been examined chemically, have nearly uniformly been 


“found to contain nickel; sometimes it is as high as twelve per 


cent, and that they possess a remarkable crystalline structure. 


I have been able to find but two authentic analyses of metal- 
lic eerolites which did not possess a crystalline structure. 


The crystalline structure in these specimens is seldom apparent 
externally, but becomes so by polishing and etching with acids. 


t 


The crystalline forms presented in the east iron, are the tetra- 
hedron and octahedron with their surfaces and their edges brist- 
ling with points, which, when examined by a lens, appear to be 
themselves fringed with smaller and more delicate needles, at 
right angles with the axis to which they are attached, and gradu- 
ally diminishing in length as they approach its point. 


43, CRYSTALIZED sPECULAR IRON, from the farm of Joel Smith, Go- 
verneur, St. Lawrence county. 


Mining operations have been commenced at this locality, and 
one or two tons of the ore have been raised. The rock in which 
it occurs (primary limestone) has never in this section of the 
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State proved a valuable repository for metals, and the workings 
_ will doubtless be shortly abandoned. The ore isassociated with 
quartz, (No.-44,) carbonate of lime in crystals and inerustrations 
‘upon other minerals, (No. 45) and a reddish brown calcareous spar, 


(No. 46) which presents curved and broken surfaces on cleavage. 


The white limestone which furnishes this ore, is overlaid at 
this locality with’Potsdam sandstone, thus furnishing ‘one in- 


stance in addition to the many I have observed in this vicinity, pro- 
-ving at least the reladive age of the two formations, although it af- — 
fords no criterion by which.to decide the disputed. ely of 


their origin. 
- As the relation of the rocks and the ore is somewhat interest- 


ing; I insert a figure to represent them. 
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REFERENCES. 
a. Soil. b. Potsdam sandstone. 
c. White limestone. 
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Sorat kp Aoiaers si veal Ye atewdes {54 & 
‘Soncozan IRON ORE, Of a soft sectile texture, like re 
_ from the farm of James Morse, Governeur, St. Le 
— _ county. oe ae 


this place has also been recently ana: for iron ore, and 


‘several tons of a quality like this, and No. 48, (more silicious and 


gritty) have been procured. It is in and under Potsdam sand- 


‘stone, and appears to exist: abundantly.’ The sandstone of this 


vicinity is in many places highly colored with iron, which ren- 


ders it harder and less liable to decay upon exposure. The sur- 
- faces of the rock appear every where studded with projecting 


masses of this ferruginous mixture. No.49 represents one of these 
masses. 


In the immediate vicinity of this locality, and in the same 
field, is a deposite of Scary ron Frotu, (No. 50.) of an extremely 
unctuous character, and dark red color. It possesses but slight 
cohesive properties, and has been used with great advantage in 
diminishing the friction of wagon wheels and heavy machinery. 
It may be used successfully in sharpening razors, polishing cut- 
lery, imparting a metallic coat for electrotype purposes, and for 
all other uses to which plumbago is applied, except where the 
color would be an objection. 


It occurs in white limestone and apparently in large quantities, ~ 
associated with the following: 


TN gesy-§ SuLPHATE OF parytrs. Of a highly crystalline and 
cleavable variety. 


The color is snow white when not stained by the iron; in some 
cases it is nearly transparent, and in others it is filled with angu- 
lar cavities from the high crystalline development which it 
exhibits. 


The edges of the plates which form the cavities do not often 
present crystalline planes, yet several have been observed which 
besides the more common forms represent the modifications 
represented in the following figures: (11, and 12.) 


, 
, 


partially decomposed by exposure to the weather. 


The surface often presents a columnar appearance, as is repre-_ 
sented in specimen, No. 53. 


Besides this mineral, there is found with the micaceous ore, & 
hard silicious mineral, of dark color, and conchoidal fracture, 
(No. 54,) a porous and stratified variety of the same, (No. 55,) 
and a white spongy mass (No. 56,) apparently the Rg: SEPT 


A 


57. DARK GREEN SERPENTINE. Associated with the rock in the 
vicinity of the above locality. 

The iron froth and the heavy spar of the locality above des- 
cribed, appear to occupy separate veins, which vary constantly 
in width, and change in character within short distances. Their 
relation is shown in the following section: 
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ISTOE OAL AND ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTION, 


IN THE _ ‘ 

a STATE CABINET OF N ATURAL HISTORY, ; 
(BY DONATION AND PURCHASE,) 4 
. ' - 


- _ From January 1, 1850, to January 1, 1851. =; 
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a From the Hon. ae Wace of Danube, Herkimer co. a 
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_ STONE CHISEL. 


Pe vh. R. oar of Masaogherei ee ¥ <2 : 


one CHISEL, made of ereenstone. 
Large spear HEAD, nade of chert. 
/ y) + a 
From 8. A. Dewey, of Martinshurgh. Pee 
Fragments of ancient rorrrry. L 36 
_ Four chert ARROW HEADS. 


From Peres B. Megan M. D., of Watervliet, 


Stone PESTLE, used in pounding maize. Found in the town of . 
Niskauna, Schenectady county. 


_ From ‘Tuappgus CurrsEsro, of Guilderland, Albany 60. . 
: Two chert and one white quartz ARROW HEADS. Found in the 
q town of Guilderland, Albany county. 2 


From 8. W. Rooz, of Cooperstown, Otsego county. 


zt chert ARROW HEAD. Found in digging a cellar on the shore of 
Otsego lake. 


From Turopore Texp, of Croton, Westchester county. 
Indian arrow HEAD. Found in Croton, Westchester county. 
Three fragments of Indian porrEry. Found in Croton. 


From Henry B. Norruup, of Sandy Hill, Washington co. 


A very singular specimen of Indian workmanship, made of nova- 
culite. Found in the town of Hartford, Washington 


county. 


mass of 


August, 1848. 


A mass of Tacks, cemented together by heat. From the great 


fire in the city of Albany, on the 17th day of August, 
1848; | A aun 


From Lemvet Streets, of Albany. 


Tacks, cemented together. From the great fire in the city of 
Albany, on the 17th day of August, 1848. 


From Rosert Rem, of the Island of St. Lucia, West Indies. 


A specimen of Cocoa-nut woop, (turned.) From the Island of 
St. Lucia, West Indies. 


From Miss Carotine Lovett, of Albany. 


An antique Looxine exass, set in a frame of sandal wood. 


From the Rev. Mires Bronson, of Assam, in India; Missionary 
from the American Bap. Missionary Union. 

A Strver corn, “one rupee,” (value 48 cts.) Issued by the 
East India Company, 1840. . 

A Copper cory, “one quarter anna,” (value ;'; ofarupee.) Issued 
by the East India Company. .“s 

A native East Indian Copper coin. 


From Ricnarp H. Pease, of Albany. 
Gi-o-wo gus-nuh. Bark Canoe. A model. 
Gi-gi-we-si. Paddle. 4 specimens. 
Ya-yeh-gwi-di-qui. Segar case. 
Ya-yud-dos-hi-qua. Card receiver. 2 specimens. 
Ga-gwih-sak-tah Yi-di-gwah. Watch case. 


From the Rev. A. Hemenway, Missionary at Bangkok, the capi 
tol of Siam. 


A Sitver cor, (Fuang,) 74 cents. From Siam, in India. 


; = auigly beet. 
Sparasies, cemented together by heat. From the = 
great fire in the city of Albany, on the 17th day of 
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"reverse, “Massachusetts ;” commonly called Pinetree 


© “From Mrs. M. Exazanera Barpwin, of Saratoga county, 
A Beur INTERWOVEN WITH BEADS, AND A GAME-BAG._ These articles 
were taken from a-vault in Peru, South America,in the = 
year 1830. They had been deposited with the remains 3 
_ of an Indian Chief, a hundred years previous. | 
A Bri. oF THE CONTINENTAL CURRENCY, for sixty dollars, issued 
according to a resolution passed by Congress at Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 26, 1778. oa 
A But of tHE Vinernta currency, for seven hundred and fifty , 
dollars, issued according to an act of the Assembly, 


passed March 1, 1781. isis = 
From Turopors Teen, of Cortlandtown, Westchester Co. _ 


A large sTONE AXE. 

A stone cut1sEL, made of greenstone. 

An unfinished chert ARRow-HEAD 4 ! 

A stone pesTLE, made of sandstone. } 

A fragment of an Ixpran zow1, made of steatite, (soapstone. ) 
These articles were found in Cortlandtown, Westchester Co. 


-¥From Asa Fircs, M. D., of Salem, Washington county. 


Retics of the battle at Wallomsac, N. ¥., commonly called 
“ Bennington battle.” Within the fortification thrown 
up by Col. Baum, a single oak tree was left standing. 
The prece or woop presented to the State Cabinet, is 
from the decaying stump of that tree. Sunk in it is a 
box containing a Butter, found about forty rods north 
from the tree, in the direction whence, Gen. Stark, it is 
said, made his attack. The bullet is from N. Burnet, 
Esq., proprietor of the grounds, who picked it up when 
plowing, about ten years ago. Vestiges of this battle, 
formerly found in abundance, are now exceedingly 
rare, and all traces of the breastworks, &c., are entirely 


obliterated. 
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. _ the Hudson river, on the farm where Burgoyne et 
ar a a breastwork, &c., during the revolutionary war. 


‘From A. Marks, Esq., of Durham, Greene county. 
Several chert arrow ueaps; also fragments of human zones and 
INDIAN PorTeRY, obtained by Mr. Marks from an ancient 
Indian burying ground on the banks of Connecticut 
river. 


From Cuester ©. Moors, of Albany. 


1, A mepicrve poucn, manufactured of Deer skin and beautifully 
ornamented with Porcupine quills, made by the Black- 
feet Indians of Oregon. 

2. A string of stone BEaps, obtained from the Black-feet Indians 
of Oregon, and supposed to have been obtained by them 
from the Russian traders. 

3. A flint arrow neap, found in the Black-feet country, near the 
Rocky Mountains, where a battle had been fought be- 
tween the Black-feet and Crow tribes of Indians. 


From Doct. Cuas. Martin, of the United States Navy. 


1. A Mace or wanp, made from the feathers of the Macaw or 
Toucan, carried in the hand by the chiefs of the Canni- 
bal Indians of the Amazon river, 80 or 90 miles above 
Para, a city of Brazil. 

2. A TuBE or suzaTH made of woven strips of bark or reed, capa- 
ble of enlargement and contraction. Used for the pur- 
pose of expressing the liquid from the arrow root in its 
preparation for use. From the Amazon river, 80 or 90 
miles above Para, a city of Brazil. 

3. Two rartuern pipes, of different style, with a wooden orna- 
mental stem. From the Amazon river, 80 or 90 miles 
above Para, a city of Brazil. 

4. Gourn. From the city of Isabel, Guatemala, painted in imita- 
tion of the ruins in that country. 
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AevT 0 : ear Your wine Esq: 5 ‘of Schoharie. 


:. ieee IMAGE, en Hchine in jensth, ovata of the native Sy- 
_. . ¢amore wood, in the form of a mummy case; painted 
~~~ “and covered with hieroglyphics.. Images of ‘this des- 
ee “eription are frequently found in mummy cases, and ap- 
pear to be a representation, on a small scale, of the - 
mummy itself. It is probable that they were used.as a 
kind of household gods by the ancient Egyptians, and 
_ in that character interred with the possessor on his de- 

otf cease. 

2. Evruscan ricure, representing Pallas. This figureis madeet 
baked clay,and placed upon a marblepedestal.. Heighth, 
eight inches. 

8. Bronze BUST OF THE PRINCESS LUCILLE. . Te anid thréeinches 
above the pedestal. : 

4. . Bronze Ficure ofa Consul in his toga, Heighth five inches 

. above the pedestal. 

5. Roman FIGURE IN BRONZE, Heighth, four oes. 

6. Bronze ricureor acow. Heighth, two inches:above the pe- 
destal. 

‘7,7. ‘ Two BRONZE FIGURES OF SOOTHSAYERS OR ORACLES. Heighth, 
four inches above the pedestals. 

8,8. Two pronze Ficures oF EcypriaN PRIESTS. Heighth, four 
inches above the pedestals. 

9. Bronze FicuREOF THE Ecyptian Venus. Heighth, four inches 
above the pedestal 

10,10, 10. Three varieties of runerat Lamps. These lamps are 
made of baked clay, and are of ancient Egyptian manu- 
facture. 

There is no deseription accompanying these interesting ancient 
relics, but they are evidently of Egyptian and Roman origin, and 
were probably used as household gods. 


By purchase. 
Gi-yi-ah. Work-bag. Two specimens. 
Da-ya-he-gwa-hus-ta. Hat-band of broaches. 
An-yus-ga. Silver Broach. (Large variety.) 
An-yus-gi. Silver Broach, (Smaller variety.) 
[Senate, No. 30] 7 
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- Aw Invian RELIC, plowed up at the depth of a foot beneath the 
surface of the soil, in the town of Commerce, 
. eounty, Michigan, in the year 1848. - 


_ This relic is made of novaculite, and in the form of aha 
two edges, with a hole in the centre for the insertion of a handle. 


~Tomanawk, which formerly a to. the’ setetietet. Indian 
Chief, CorNPLANTER. :, 
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“THE CORNPLANTER TOMAHAWK, 
IN THE STATE COLLECTION. a Saat 


To the Regents of the University : se 

As the history of Cornplanter is already well known, it is un- 
necessary for me to relate any of the incidents of his life, except 
as they may be connected with the tomahawk. 


Cornplanter was a Seneca by birth, and resided, after the Amer- 
ican Revolution, upon a reserve in Pennsylvania, granted to him 
by the general government, in consideration, it is said, of his val- 
uable services as a peace-maker between the Indian nations gen- 
erally, and the people of the United States. During the Revolu- 
tion, and for a long time subsequent, he enjoyed the rights and 
exercised the duties of a chief of the Seneca nation, and was fora 
long time known by the name of Gy-ant-wa-ka, or the Corn- 
planter, as the name literally signifies. He cultivated a large 
tract of land and became a considerable farmer, for which reason 
the name was bestowed upon him by the Senecas. 


As a warrior, Cornplanter was daring and courageous, but not 
rash or impetuous. Asa counsellor he was fearless and uncom- 
promising in the advocacy of his views, yet his fearlessness and 
sternness were always tempered with discretion and prudence. 


. 


~ About the year 1810, Cornplanter, who was a a iver 
igithe! Indian doctrines respecting the communication of men 
with the spirits of the other world, hada dream. His dream, as 
tradition preserves it, was, that he had had a sufficient time of 
service for the nation; that he was now grown too old to be of 
further use, either as a warrior or ‘as acounsellor, and that he must 
therefore appoint a successor ; and, further, that in order to re- 
serve the continued good will of the Great Spirit, he must remove 
from his house all yestiges or relics of the workmanship and in- 
vention of white men. In obedience to this dream, Cornplanter 
took the many presents which had been bestowed upon him by 
Presidents Washington and Adams, and burnt them up. His 
presents consisted of the full uniform of an American officer, in- 
cluding an elegant sword, a number of medals, together with 
some other evidences of friendship. << 


It is customary among the Iroquois, when any one has had a 
dream, to announce the fact, and to request that some one might 
guess it. When the dream is guessed, then an interpretation is 
requested. This custom of guessing dreams is usually practised 
at their annual or New-Year’s festivals. This course was adopt- 
ed by Cornplanter in relation to the dream above adverted to. 
He wandered naked for three days from ‘house to house, to find 
some one competent to guess his dream. Upon the third day 
having entered a house and announced the fact that he had had 
a dream, he expressed a desire that some one might guess it. 
The man of the house (John Crouse, a Seneca,) said that he would 


_ relate his dream, which he did, the substance of which is given 


above. Crouse seeing him naked and shivering with cold, said, 
s You shall henceforth be called O-no-no,” (meaning cold.) This 
signified that his name and title of chief as Gy-ant-w a-ka, had 


passed away. Cornplanter acknowledged that it was truly and 
correctly guessed. 


In obedience to his dream, Cornplanter immediately designated 
his successor. He chose an old and intimate friend, O-ya-wah- 
teh, (small berry,) known under the English name of Canada. 


At that time Canada was a resident of the Tonawanda reser- 
vation, and Cornplanter communicated to him his determination 
of. making him his successor by sending, as an evidence of his 
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with a belt of aka iA as a ore of: his matic: 
the belt and wampum as evidences of his right, Cornplanter re- 
quested that he might be installed as a chief under the name and 
title of Gy-ant-wa-ka. O-ya-weh-teh was, accordingly, raised up 
and installed as the successor of Cornplanter. He received the | 
name of Gy-ant-wa-ka, and retained it until his death, which hap- 
pened about the year 1835. Cornplanter, from his resignation 
until his death in 1836, was known under the name of O-no-no. 


Upon the death of Canada, his effects were distributed accord- 


ing to the Indian custom, and his widow retained this tomahawk 
to keep as a family relic. She kept it until obtained from her 
by me. Atthe time I purchased it, she informed me that the 
wampum which was sent with the tomahawk by Cornplanter, 
had all been used for other purposes, and no part of it could then 


be had. The tomahawk, when received from Cornplanter, had | 


in it a different handle from the present. She described it as 
being of better workmanship, with numerous silver ornaments 
upon each side. Upon one side was engraved the name Gy-ant- 
wa-ka ; and upon the reverse the name of John Andrus, who was 
doubtless the manufacturer. 


Although Cornplanter designated his successor, who was actu- 
ally installed, and acted as a chief, Cornplanter was never in fact 
deposed. He ever had the privilege of sitting with the chiefs in 
council, and had a voice in their deliberations. 


He continued to live upon his reserve, and died at an advane- 


edagein 1836. Hisreservation was known andis yet distinguish- 
edfby the name of Deo-no-sa-da-geh, signifying the “Burnt House.” 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
Ha-sa-no-an-da. 
ELY S. PARKER. 
Rochester, June 29th, 1850. 


Nore.—It was contrary to the custom of the Iroquois for a chief 
to resign his office and appoint his successor. But in this in- 
stance, out of reverence for his dream, a departure from their an- 
cient customs was permitted. EL S28: 
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St. Lawrence opposite the village of aaa int. 
Accontpany ing the paper ow Indiwyv aw 


INDIAN PAINTING onthe shore of the 


N° 6 
PLAN 
OF AN ANCIENT WORK OF ART 


in Watertown Jefferson Co. 
near the residence of Joseph Gibbs 
Visited Jume 1850 
by 


F.B. HOUGH 
Titty. of R.H. Pease Albany NY. 
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NOT 
PLAN 
OF AN ANCIENT WORK IN WATERT OWN N.Y. 
On the farm of Asa Goodenough 
Surveyed by FB.Hou gh 
July 1850. 


Scale 3 Rods to the Inch. 
Lith. of RH. Pease Albany WS. 
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TRACE OF AN 
ANCIENT WORK 
On lot no Z in the town’ of Rodman Jeff: 0%. 
near the residence of Jared Freemav 
Visited and Surveyed 
JUNE 1850 
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"NOTICES OF ANCIENT REMAINS OF ART, — — ; 


IN JEFFERSON AND ST, LAWRENCE COUNTIES = 
BY FRANKLIN B. HOUGH,M.D., La - 
ae . tat : 
OF SOMERVILLE, ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY. "oD 

a) if 


In addition to the remains of ancient works in the fown of : 


Leray, Jefferson county, described in the last annual report of 


~ the Regents, on the condition of the State Cabinet, page 101, the 
A 5% 


writer has been able to ascertain the existence of one or two 


others in that town, but now so obliterated that no trace remains — 


The principal of these was about five miles from the village of 
Watertown, near the red tavern, on the plank road to Evans’ 
mills. It was situated on the margin of a small stream, a brauch 
of West creek, (the same whose source is marked on plan No. 2, 
of my article of last year,) and in a level sandy plain at the 


western extremity of the pine pluins, a strongly marked feature 


of this section of the country. 


Nothing can be gathered concerning it, except that it was 
a nearly circular enclosure, and consisted of a low mound or 
ridge of earth, with gateways or intervals along its course at 
irregular distances. Some of the largest pine trees of the forest 
grew upon and within the bank. The neighboring fields for- 
merly yielded the usual variety of fragments of pottery, and rude 
implements of bone, steatite and flint. 


The present highway to Antwerp passes across the eastern 
margin of this enclosure, and the area is mostly occupied by 


houses and gardens. This work is in the immediate vicinity of 


the post-office, named Sanford’s corners. 


; a 
5 


ir 


Remains of ancient art have been observed in three different 


localities in the town of Watertown, Jefferson county, all of 
which are situated on the brows of hills, or on elevated grounds 

above the level of the lake ridges. One of these is on the land 
of Wm. Lampson, near the residence of Joseph Gibbs, half a mile 
east of Burrville, and about a quarter of a mile from the town 
line of Rutland, on lot No. 31, of the township survey. It con- 
sisted of a crescent, running across an elevated ridge, the steep 
banks of which completed the enclosure, and would have ren- 
dered it a very suitable position for defence. No graves were 
found within or around it, and there is much reason to believe 
that it was a military work, belonging to a period long subse- 
quent to that of many others in this section of the State. On the 
hill side is a spring of water, and within the enclosure is a large 
boulder of gneiss, which has been worn smooth and concave in 
places, by the rubbing of stone implements. On a point of land 
across the deep valley on the west, and directly opposite, I 
picked up a. cast iron ball, weighing eight ounces. Several of 
these have at various times been found by the inhabitants, and 
this leads to the conjecture that they may have a connection 
with the history of the work. 


With the exception of iron balls I have been unable to learn 
the existence of other metallic articles from this locality, although 
fragments and implements of aboriginal workmanship have been 
abundant. No trace‘of the original mound is now left, and the 
accompanying sketch, (No. 6,) was drawn under the direction of 
one of the early settlers who was familiar with it when the coun- 
try was first cleared. 


This site being on the line between Montreal and Onondaga; 
may We not reasonably conclude that this may have been a camp 
or station of the French, at the period when they oecupied trad- 
ing and missionary posts among the Iroquois, two centuries ago, 


This inquiry can never be answered, and we are left to supply 
the history with such feeble assistance as may be drawn from a 
few scattered memorials. 


On lot No. 29, in the town of Watertown, there formerly exis- 
ted two trench enclosures. One of these was on the farm of 


| , e and relati 
a on aketch No. 7, which aCCO 
~ this pape. diet ie vat | eit SI pily tat) bade nies ot 7 


Iti is said to “ate resembled the Wott near it, had poe ays 
or intervals along its course at irregular tae and was sur- 
ron sen by a ditch so deep that a ae pane not Past RIene aap ‘; 
without great difficulty, . = , niente’ 


__A short watedae from this, on the same range and lot, and on , 
premises now owned by Asa. Goodenough, is another trench still 
in perfect preservation, and by far the most distinct of ani < have 
seen in northern New-York. 


2 eS 

“This Toeality i is three miles sonth-east of Wistert village, on ‘ 
the summit ofa gradually sloping natural terrace of Trenton 
limestone, i in the edge of an open wood, and eompandesn aniehe 


sive and pleasant prospect. basis ee  Vieniiel 


Elms three feet in diameter are found growing upon the bank, 
while within the enclosure are found the decaying remains of © 
oak and other trees still larger. 


‘In one place, on the south-western side, the bank is about six 
feet above the bottom of the ditch. A section of the bank, and 
plan of this work (No. 7) accompany this description. 


EN oe ees 


In the north-western corner of the town of Rodman, Jefferson 
county, there formerly existed a remarkable enclosure, which by 
long cultivation has been obliterated. An outline of the work, 
as near as caul now be known, together with a description, ie 
furnished me by Mr. Jared Freeman, the owner of the land, who 
was familiar with its appearance when every part was entire. 
It occurs on lot No. 2, in a gently sloping field, near one of the 
small sources of Stony creek, and consisted of a double bank, with 
an intervening crescent-shaped space, and a short bank running 
down. to the stream, which may have been the remains of a dam 
or a covered way to the water. Beaver dams are common on the 
stream, but this has not the appearance usually seen in them. 
Within the inner enclosure there was plowed up a large quantity 


ae... i o n of the el 
-—garust have been an immense graimery, or a cache, or hic 
for grain. It is estimated that there must have been 


_ very hard texture, in which are seen two or three broad, shallow 


dred bushels that were plowed out. aed ‘ton a ae 


- Charred corn was found nowhere else except at this particular 
spot, although the adjacent fields have furnished an unusual 
abundance of stone and earthen-ware fragments. ” 


- Just’ within the enclosure is a large poulder of gneiss rock of 
depressions, doubtless worn by the grinding of stone implements. 


These smooth depressions were twelve inches across, and from 


‘one to two deep. No other part of the mass presents a smooth 


surface. Directly upon the mound there still stands a pine stump, 
which, although partly decayed, still has a diameter of five and 
a half feet, at a height of three feet from the ground. An out- 
line of this work is represented in plan No. 8. 


In the vicinity of Perch lake, in the town of Pamelia, Jefferson 
county, near the mouth of a small stream known as Lowel creek, 
and on an estate commonly called the “ Lafarge place,” there 
formerly existed a number of earthen mounds, probably burial 
places, all of which, except one, have been levelled by cultiva- 
tion. 


The original number or exact locality of these barrows or tu- 
muli, cannot now be ascertained. They may have numbered. 
half a dozen, and were considered as objects of curiosity by. the 
early settlers. The one now remaining stands on an elevated 
bank that gradually descends with an intervening plain to the 
lake shore, and commands a pleasant prospect. It. is in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the mansion (now in ruins) built by Mr. La- 


farge, the former proprietor of large tracts of land in the vicinity. 


It has a diameter of about thirty feet, a present elevation of three 
feet, with a depression in the centre, and is circular in form. 


The relics formerly found in the adjacent fields indicate tha 
this was anciently a favorite haunt of the aborigines. So far as 


Ss ee wae” 
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- centeene trench formerly: existed i in the town 4 cual : 


gatchie, St. Lawrence county, on lot No. 40, (western sub- 
division,) on the farm now owned by Benjamin Pope. A small 


portion in the present highway is the only part now visible, but 
on the first settlement of the country a complete semicircle could 


be very plainly traced. ‘Within the bank was a ditch two feet 


deep. No bones have been found here, although an unusual - 


abundance of earthen-ware fragments peti occurred here. 


- Stone implements and flint arrows, also were frequently found 
in and around the work. 


In this instance we observe a departure from the plan siete 
in most other works in this section of the State, in which a com- 
plete enclosure was formed, either by an artificial mound of earth, 
or in part by some natural barrier, as a stream, or the brow of a 
hill. In the present example none such existed, and the work 
consisted simply of an open crescent. A sketch of this work is 
represented in plan No. 9. Several other works remain to be 
described, particularly in Jefferson county, but the foregoing is 
all that the writer has been able to examine during the past 
year. 


Connected with our primitive history, and forming a link 
in the chain of events that preceded our existence as a State 
government, are several specimens of rude painting upon the 
rocks on the Canadian shore of the St. Lawrence river, which 
although not within our territory, yet may belong to our history, 
and are here inserted. 


They may hereafter be found to confirm or iffustrate some 
recorded incident, and are examples of the symbolical records 
employed to preserve the memory of events. 


Directly opposite to the village of Morristown, and a little 
below Brockville, are two localities where paintings may be seen, 
They appear to have been executed in red ochre ; are about three 
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Every oat is still very distinct. The cross is about twelve 
inches high, and the whole is drawn in that proportion. It evi- 
dently was the work of converted Indians, and cannot date back 
further than the period of the Jesuit missions in the seventeenth 


century. 


Above this, and nearer the town of Brockville, are painted 
two canoes, each with six persons. The boats are about ten 
inches long, and have the relative size and distance represented 
in the following figure : 


e. a 


| ee TE is 


Te 


-vermilion, in Elizabeth township, C. W., about one fo 
lle above the village of Oak Point, in Hammond, St. La 
- eounty. It represents a batteau, ar canoe, with thirty-five 
sons, and a cross. The cross is about one foot high, and the 
four feet long. The lines representing men (2) are strokes 
an inch wide, and ten inches long, and it is like those above 
described, about three feet above the water’s edge. A sk 
this, with the associated scenery accompanies this paper. 
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ANALYSIS OF A SPECIMEN OF HEMATITIC IRON ORR 
6 * ~ ero 


¥ 

ia BY J. H, SALISBURY, M. D., 4 

ws Chemist to the New-York State Agricultural Society. le 

Orn State sua ae y 

| Atzany, Dec. 23, 1850. i" ‘ 

This ore occurs on the farm of H. I. Cruger, Esq., in West- 

chester county. It was furnished for analysis by T. Romeyn. , 
Beck, M.D. When applied as a pigment, it has somewhat the’ 
appearance of a bronze. It is easily pulverised to a great degree 
of fineness, has a greasy feel, and contains a small per centage of 
an oily unctuous body which is readily volatilized by heat. The 

following are the results of an analysis : 

100 grains deprived of water, gave, 


Peroxide of Iron, .....--- We Mea ree 86.75 


Biliga career ae ares phos case cose sie comes 7.50 
Alumina, ...... LORE RAE ES 
Manganese, .....++ soeeccesrcsessrsee® 1.95 
Tite es det oa> sip orideweiecy se erlemem ets 0.20 _ 
Magnesia, ...psecesrancses sarcresesese® 0.05 
Potash, 32:5 nsiee prams ni cing mins: ncieisio a 0.35 
Soda, +. «0: 'esimere ma suuels cers srs Rs, aa ee 
Unctuous organic matter, resembling oil, .. 0.42 

99.67 


an aromatic odor resembling, that of some: 
hen exposed to destructive distillation. 
which are so pungent as to excite 


it passes off in white vapors, 
when breathed, coughing, and a sense of suffocation. When in- 
ise to a Sharp, burning pain 


haled through the nose, they give T | 
of the Schneiderian membrane, which persists for some time after 


the inhalation. é 
Mem.—The above mineral is noticed in Lewis C. Beck’s Mineralogy of the State. 
of New York, 4to., page 30, under the name of Red ochre. ‘ 


The oily matter has 
species of laurus. Ww 
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References to various Writings relating to the Natural ‘History of New- 
York, that have appeared during the year. ah 


ZOOLOGY. — habeep 

Proceedings of the American Association for the advancement g 
Science. Second meeting. 

Page 409, A Monograph of the fresh water Cottus of North nee 


7yN 


‘} Yea. By: Charles:Giand>?, we Xs ‘ieuk 


Annals of the Lyceum of Ne nee History. Vol. 5. 
Page 1. Observations on the Limosa Scolopacea of Say. — By. 


John Bell. 
Page 4. Observations on the preceding paper ‘by George N. 


Lawrence. 
Page 9. Synopsis of the Coleopterous Insects of the group Cle- 
ride, which inhabit the United States. By Ji ohn L. Le 


Conte. 
Journal of the Academy of Natural Seiences of plies ie oe 
Q. New Series. Part 1. 
An attempt to identify the Longicora Coleoptera of the’ 
part of America, north of Mexico. (pe ; ohn I. Le 
Conte, M.D. 


Page 5. 


Notice ofthe Buack Eeyrttan In1s, by df. saci MM: D: 1 From 
the Middletown {Conn.) Sentinel and Witness of May 21, 1850. 


BLACK EGYPTIAN {BIS—(a rare bird ;) called also, Gloss yy. Ibis; 


In1s falcinella. 
One of these rare birds, Inis FALCINELLA, was shot at Middle- 
town, on the banks of the Connecticut, May 9th, time of a meh 


[Senate, No. 30.]  — 8 


in the Cabinet of nr: q; Garraié By the papers, we a tat 


Natural History. 


“It is highly probable that these birds belonged’ to the same 
flock, and may have been driven to the South bythe late storms, 


© after crossing Behring’s straits, having left the valley of the Nile, 


in March, as we suppose. 


The Ibis faleinella is very rarely. seen in the U- States. This is. 
the first that has come to our notice on the Connecticut ; and has 
not been known in this country many years. 


The Prince of Musignano,.was the first to show that the bird 
called Tantalas Mericanus, by Mr. Ord, (the continuator of Wil- 
son’s Ornithology,) was the Ibis falcinella of Europes a bird com- 
mon in Egypt. 


Mr. Nuttall, in vol. 2, p. 89, of his highly interesting work on 


American Birds, has given a full history of this species of Ibis, 


with a figure showing the Pyramids in the back ground. To 
this work we refer the reader (who has access to it.) Mr. N. 
says, “it is a periodical visitor of Egypt, where, in common with 
the sacred Ibis, it was revered and embalmed in the vast Cata- 
combs of Saccara and Memphis. It arrivesin that country im 
October, and leaves it in the month of March. They spread 
themselves into Russia, Siberia, Tartary, Denmark, and oceasion- 
ally into Sweden, and perhaps Lapland, remaining in those coun- 
tries till driven to migrate by the inclemency of the approaching 
winter ; at which period they appear to arrive in Africa and Asia. 


It is a still more rare and accidental visitor to the United 
States.” 


“So highly was it honored, that the Ibis became the charac- 
teristic hieroglyphic of the country: repeated upon all their 


* Mr. Nuttall says, length 23 inches; this I apprehend is a. typographical error. 


for 28. Turton in Brit.‘Fauna, p. 55, says, length 2 ft.6; extent of wings, 3 ft. 2; 
weight 18 ounces. 


a similar bird was shot at Freshpond, near Cambridge, Mass.,.on — 
the Sth inst., and has been presented to the Harvard Cabinet of 


cont conttindsenscccaimn eats 


ee ee, ee ae 


a in het pate proves viindeba thio! familiarit Dp 
which the species had with the indulgent inhabitants of its favor- 


ite country. Diodorus Siculus says, these birds advanced with- = 


out fear, into the midst of the cities. Strabo relates, they filled 
the streets and lanes of Alexandria to such a degree, as to become 


troublesome and importunate. The Ibis is now no longer ven- 


erated in Egypt, and is commonly shot and ensnared for food. 
The markets of the sea coast are now abundantly supplied with 
them and a white species, as game, both of which are ignomini- 
ously exposed for sale, deprived of their heads, a spectacle from 
which the ancient Egyptians would. have recoiled with horror. 


‘The person who shot the Ibis, at this place, remarked, “ hod ; 


tame it was.” This confidence and easy familiarity with man, 
would render it entirely unfit for a residence in New-England, 
where there is such a murderous propensity to shoot the feather- 
ed race. 

Middletown, Ct.; May 16, 1850. 


_ A bird of the same species, shot by Mr. Hurst, on Grand Is- 


land, in the Niagara, in August. 1844, is now in the “ State Cabi- 
net.” See third annual report, page 22. 


MINERALOGY. 


Silliman’s Journal. New Series. 

Vol. 9, p. 287. Onthe discovery of sulphuret of nickel in north- 
ern New-York. By Franklin B. Hough, M.D. (Found 
at the Sterling iron mine, in Antwerp, J efferson county, 
New-York.) 

Vol. 9, p. 288. New mineral localities in New-York. By Dr. 
Franklin B. Hough. 

Pear spar, in Rossie, St. Lawrence county. 

Ipocrass, near Governeur, St. Lawrence county. 

SuLPHURET oF coprpER, near Vrooman’s lake, Antwerp, 
St. Lawrence county. , 

SutpHats oF BARYTES, in Governeur and Antwerp. 

Srauactitic quartz, Parish iron mine in Rossie, and 
Sterling iron mine in Antwerp. 


> 
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Felgialisasteiaiangy rca Rad sata? SER 
ve p. 430. Tend oleae woke (with figures,) obtained 
at Diana, near the Natural Bridge, Lewis county, New- 
---York. ~Deseribed by Wm. S. Vaux, of Philadelphia. — 

? theo oe 449. Analysis of Oak Orchard acid spring water, Ala 
‘bama, Genesee county, N.Y. By H. Errie and William 


F J, Craw. iy results are heathen Greek to the unin- : 
itl itiated.) — = 4 
———- Vol. 10, p. 372. Optical éxtnnta ation of several meet ee ; 
By B. Silliman, Jun., M. D. ds 4 
_ Vol. 10, p. 383. Analysis of phlogopite, from St. Lawrence ¢0.; 
. N.Y. By William re Craw. 
GEOLOGY. 
Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement 7 
Bs Science. Second meeting held-at Cambridge, August, 1849. ~ 


Page 255. On some fossil remains, from Broome county, N. ¥., 
By W. C. Redfield. 

Page 256. On the trails and tracks in stéhe sandstones of the 
Clinton group of New-York; their probable origin, &c., 
and a comparison of some of them with WVercites and 
Myrianites. By Prof. James Hall. — 

Page 347. On the brachiopoda of the silurean period, particu- 

larly the leptenide. By Prof. James Hall. 

Page 351. On graptolites, their duration in geological periods, 

and their value in the identification of strata. By 
=. James Hall. ; 


—————  ——— a 
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Z “". CAT RTO GUY ae 
OF SPECIMENS OF THE ROCKS AND FOSSILS 


“y 


IN THE GRAY SANDSTONE, MEDINA SANDSTONE, CLINTON GROUP, - 
"NIAGARA GROUP, ONONDAGA SALT GROUP, AND APART = 
eee OF THE WATER-LIME GROUP; 


BEING A CONTINUATION OF THE CATALOGUE OF THE STATE GEOLOGICAL COLLEC- 
TION AS FAR AS THE FOSSILS ARE NAMED AND DESCRIBED : 


By JAMES HALL. 
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2. Suate. One mile west of Hillsdale, Columbia co. 
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TABLE CASE, No. 7 ipadinee me 
sp hes K ae ah! 


nats SLATE. Rowley’s Quarry, N. Lebanon, Columbia CO. 


3: -Giazed SLATE. One mile south of Hageon, at the st wee i 


6. Mitustone crit. Steel’s creek. pom 
7. Say sanpstons. With fragments of fossils. ren cae 
9. do. . i oe +i 
10, Suary sanpsrone. With impressions of Modiolopsis modio- 
mad . ae 6 
11. SHaLy SANDSTONE. 


Rep siate. Near Iedeshtoe creek, Gieiaae eis 
. Rep stats, One mileS. W. of Washington Hollow, Duchess - 


. ConcRETIONARY SANDSTONE. 


_ Gray sanpstone. Woodruff’s, south of Rome. 


. GREENISH GLAZED SLATE. tae 
. Gray sanpstons. Salmon creek, Village of Florence. mika 


; coal mine. 


co. 


‘ 


GRAY SHALY SANDSTONE. Road, 24 miles north of hao ; 
Gray sanpsrone. Woodruff’s, south of Rome. 
Gray SANDSTONE, sHALY. Woodruff’s, south of Rome. 


ee eee 


do. _do. 


_ Gray sanpstone. Falls of Stony Brook, Redfield. 


_ Gray sAnpstove. Village of Florence. 
_ Gray sanpstone. With water marked surface. Falls of 


Salmon creek. 


_ Gray sANpstone. West of Oswego village. 

_ Gray sanpstone. Woodruff’s quarry, south of Rome. 

_ Gray sanpstone. Below the dam on Mad river, Camden. 
_ Gray sanpstone. Dam at Mad river, near Camden. 

_ Gray sAnpstons. Upper falls of Mad river, Redfield. 


P ‘Columbia Santee ; 
30. Gray sanpstons. Road south of Rome. 
31. Gray sanpstone. Tippler’s quarry. 
85. Gray srzicious sanpstone. With ete nodules, and con-— 
taining galena. Columbia co.? — 


oye 


’ 


36. ConrorTep timestons. 1% miles N. W. of Stand Pondville,. 


Dutchess co. = 

87. Miuustonz errr. Bloggs’ Clove, Blooming-grove, Orange co 

38. Compacr sanpstons. Two Ponds, Monroe, Orange co. 

39. Mitustonz crit, (BowLDER.) Hamptonburgh, Orange €O. 

40. Mittsrone crit. Deerpark, foot of Shawangunk Mt. range. 

41. Graywacxe. 2 miles west of Woodbury; Monroe, Orange 
county. 

42. Mitusrone crit. Deerpark. — 

43. Conctomerate. Canterbury., Orange co. 

44, Fine RAINED GRIT Rock. Base of Shawangunk mountain, 
Rochester, Ulster co. 

45. Grir rock. Walls of the Shawangunk lead vein, Sullivan 
county. 

46.. Miuustoxe crit. Deerpark. 

47. Breccia. 2 miles N. E. of Craigville, Orange co- 

48, Ye.towisn sanpstone. Stockport Landing, Columbia co. 

49. Compact sHaLy sanpstonE. Near Hydepark, Dutchess co- 

50. A METAMORPHIC SLATY AND CRYSTALLINE ROCK. ———? 

51. Compact METAMORPHIC GRIT ROCK. 1 

52. BRowNisH SILICIOUS. LIMESTONE, METAMORPHIC. 

53. Compact SHALY SANDSTONE. 

54. Saaty sanpstone. With thin layers of shale. ———2? 

55. Sinicious LIMESTONE. 

56. Limesronn. Blogg’s Clove, EMiatie tone Orange co. 

57. Limestone. Warwick, Orange co. 


P , 60. Limestone. West of Granville; pa@iichingion co. 
> 61, Limestone. geese rie ag : 
- 62. do ee ido d eee 


63. Rep suas. Easton, Washington co. : 
«64, Suare. Sugarloaf, Orange co | ‘obo at 
fe 65. dabei. do v aioe OB Fears 

66. CompAcT SANDSTONE. © palbeaies Hidericks x ae ah 


» 67. Rep state. Blooming-grove, Orange co. 
68. MitusTone Grit, (compact. ) omy, ee co: 


69. RED SHALY SANDSTONE. ~ do Re 
90. Rep sanpstone. Pine Hill, cone Orange ao a — 
41. Rep MILLSTONE GRIT. Casieute Point, Deerpark. 

92. Rep suats. Cambridge, Washington co. . ob ee 

“"PABLE CASE, No.8 
1. Onema concLomerate. Steel’s creek, Herkimer co, 
2. do do pr 
a ha. do 
4 do Cleveland, Oneida lake. 
a 5. do Mason’s quarry, S. W. of Utica. 
: 6. do do 
¥ i do ! Mansfield, 8. of Hampton. 
i 8. do south of New Hartford. : 
9. do Mason’s quarry,S. W. of Utica. 4 

10. do near Starch Factory creek. be 

11. do do a 

12. do Steel’s creek. cn ih 

13. do Mansfield, S. of Hampton. 

‘34, Mrtustone crit. On top of Hill between Ferguson creek 
? alll and Starch Factory creek, near Utica. 
| MEDINA SANDSTONE. 

15. Mepiva sanvstons, gray beds. Lewiston, Niagara co. 

16. do do’ 

17; do with ripple marks. Lewiston, high bank 

of river. 


in) nee mh 2s Bd ee we AS eS el 


Pere rP > 


MEDINA SANDSTONE. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 


aOpacreeil Teaxeititia sacl ie 
Mill below jemtaget towards Hannibs al- | 


ville. — = 


Hulmes’ quarry, Sterling, Dayana ba. 


with Dictuolites Beckii. Medina. 2 
upper mass Hulmes’ Sac oe 
Cayuga co. — . 


upper mass. Cental’s Mill, Wayne co. a 


do do 


Hulmes’ quarry, selig 


Cayuga co. 
do 
. near Martville. 
do 
upper gray mass. Medina. 
do _ Lewiston, Niagara co. 
at Rochester. 


variegated. Rochester. 


TABLE CASE, No. 9. 
MEDINA SANDSTONE. 


Sterling Centre, Cayuga co. 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Park’s mill-dam, E. of Amboy Centre, 


Oswego co. 


with coneretionary renin! Oswego 
village. 


with mud cracks. Oswego village. 


ase Tee ees ae eee 


33. 


34. . 


do 


with Pleurotomaria perauta, Mec 


with Lingula cuneata. Medina, Orl. co. i 


_ with Modiolopsis ate Ma Medina. | 


ee edo’ se fan 8a" 

t j dorrecun tenet “RE ae 
East’ side of mer deoistt wings se. oi 
with Palaeophycus tortuosus. ee 
quarry, Brighton, Monroe co. 2 


do ; ve 


_ do . gg , 
dor 
— do , 
_ do ot ot 


with Palaeophycus. Medina. ~ 


with Enceiden, —? ie. 
do. i 
do 
do 
with Arthrophycus harlant, (loose,) near 
Cleveland, Oneida lake. 
with Arthrophycus harlani, Me-dina, 
Orleans co., 
near Sterling, Cayuga co. 
with Arthrophycus harlani. Medina, Or-. 
leans co. 
with Arthrophycus harlant and Hee 
auriformis. Medina. 
with Dictuolites Beckii. Medina. 


ice 3b. 


387. 
38. 
89. 
40. 


n yak b bars - MEDIN. 

Mepiwa vse wh neipase. saaae ree 

: ns Lockport, Niagara co. ob 

86. GxropE, eae sanpstone. Lockport. : 
: MEepINA SANDSTONE, upper gray layers. Medina, Orleans €6. _ 


do 


showing diagonal lines of lamination. 


. @b 


variegated. Rochester, Monroe co. - 
-* Lewiston, Niagara co. a it 

upper gray layer. do 

conglomerate. Wolcott, Wayne co. 

with water markings. Lewiston. — rt 


Rochester, Monroe co. “ : 
Martville, Cayuga co. ooo 


inclosing nodules of shale. ‘Rochester, . 


Monroe co. 
with Arthrophycus Harlani. Wayne’ co. | 
variegated and shaly. Medina, Orl. co. 
shaly. Lewiston. , 
Redfield, Oneida co. 
upper shaly layers. Medina. 
variegated. Lewiston. 
upper greenish shaly layers. Lewiston. 

do , do | 
upper gray layers, with Cytherina cylin- 
drica. Medina. 
variegated. Near Martville, Hannibal, 
Cayuga co. 
variegated. Lewiston, Niagara co. 
Rochester, Monroe co. 
very shaly. Irondequoit bay, Monroe ¢0. 
Medina, Orleans co. 
with Lingula cuneata and Cytherina cylin- 
drica. Medina, Orleans co. 
with nodules of shale enclosed. Medina. 
do 
with Lingula cuneata. Lockport. 
do Medina. 


a a lk i eh eg a ee 
' . Pi 


’ 


- =~ | 


ss wT 
OE Tee 
or eointoslal ’ 


3 


Clarendon, , Orleans ¢0. at: 


with tortuous lamination. Rochester. “ae 

‘Shaly sigsaris ‘Lewiston. pans tee, 
IG aig ey ghia : by ss 
_ Shaly. ‘Rochester, Monroe co. — ; 
do.  Martville, Cayuga co. ab. 


with Cytherina cylindrica and Fangs 


~~ cuneata. * Medina. Ags 
with coneretionary surface. Oswego. — 
ee Arthrophycus Harlani. Medina. 
Oya: Adams’ Basity, . 


- Monroe co. 


with Fuicoides ? heterophylls.- Adams 


‘Basin, Monroe co. 


BX with Fucoides? heteropha ‘illus? Medina, 


Orlean’s CO. 
do 


‘with Fucoides? heterophyllus. Rochester, 


Monroe co. 
with fucoidal markings. Medina. 
do 
do ~ Martville, Cay- 
uga €o. 
variegated. Phillipsburg, Oswego co. _ 
with fucoidal markings. Lewiston 
with Arthrophycus harlant, and. conglome- 
- rate. Oswego co. | ae 
with Arthrophycus harlant. Medina, Or- 
leans co. cans 
with ripple marks. Medina, Orleans co. 
with Arthrophycus harlant. Sodus, Wayne 
county. : 
sped gray layers. Medina, Orleans co. 
do 


Medina, Orleans co. 


ey. pa x ve 


i? 


New Hartford. 


quarry, New Hartford. oa 
do with Rusophycus bilobatus. Gaylord’s and 


Norton’s quarry, New Hartford. Sy i 

do. with Buthotrephis gracilis. Blackstone’s- 
_ quarry, New Hartford. < 

. Sanpstone, with Beyrichia. New Hartford. 


- ConctomErate. Stebben’s creek, near Clinton village. 
do with iridescent surface. Blackstone’s quar- 
ry, New Hartford. ms 
. OoxirTic ron onE. Bennett’s ore bed, west of Clinton village. 
do do 
do do 
do: Wadsworth’s quarry, New Hartford. 
do with crinoidal joints. Eames’ quarry, 
near Verona. 
do with crinoidal joints. Parson’s quarry, 
near Verona. 
do Hammond’s orebed, Westmoreland, Onei- 
da co. 
do Parson’s quarry near Verona. 
do with Leptena sericea. Bennett’s ore bed, 


near Clinton village. 


. Suaty sanpstong, with Leptena sericea. Saw mill, south of 


Verona, Oneida co. 


. Limestone, with Pentamerus oblongus. Rochester. 


do do 
. SILICIOUS LIMESTONE. do Wolcott, Wayne co. 
- Limestoyn, with Atn ypa hemispherica. Mill, below Martville, 
Cayuga co. 
do —_ with fragments of Pentamerus oblongus. Sodus, 
Wayne co. 


. OorrTic 1roN org. Rochester. 


do _ upper beds. Stebbins’ creek, Oneida co. 
(2 specimens. ) 


; Covevossnae, ute Pee _Blackstaitelg rv) 5 | 


= . 
a 3 


: ae x Aspen with Buthotrephis palmata.. Blackstone’s. 


wes a ee 
Ton 


" aH ie. ats ey 


do Tie Spirifer radiatus. do 
AN as om ap ~ _- Donelly’s ak 
: ry, Madison. — 


, Fexnvenous LIMESTONE; with Pentamerus Sree. Donel- 


ly’s quarry. 


. Swany sanpstone, with Rusophycus pudicus. Gaylord’s anak 


ry, New Hartford. 
do with Rusophycuspudicus. Gaylord’s . 
ry, New Hartford. ag 


. Arrypa concrsta. Reynale’s Basin. 


do  PLICATELLA. do 


. Suare, with Graptolithus clintonensis. Sodus. 


. Limestone, with Atrypa hemispherica. Rochester. 
do do reticularis and Pentamerus oblongus. 


Donelly’s quarry, Madison. 


. Gray sanpstong, upper mass of Clinton group, with frag- 


ments of Homalonotus delphinocepha- 
lus. Steel’s creek, Herkimer co. 

do upper mass of Clinton group. Steel’s 
creek, Herkimer co. 


. SHALE, with Atrypa congesta. Reynale’s Basin. 

. Atrypa plicatella. Reynale’s Basin. 

. Chatetes lycoperdon. Reynale’s Basin, Niagara co. 

_ Upper GRAY SANDSTONE, With Modiolopsis ovata. Remington’s 


quarry, S. of Mohawk village. 


. Limestone, with Atrypa congesta. Medina, Orleans co. 
_ Caninia bilateralis. (2 specimens.) Reynale’s Basin. 
. Atrypa congesta. 

_ Frprovs sunpuareor srrontran. Stark, Herkimer co. 


do With carbonate of lime, &c- 
Stark, Herkimer co. 


_ CRYSTALIZED SULPHATE oF sTRonTIAN. Stark, Herkimer co. 
. Gypsum. ‘Pe tdo 


at 
. “with aes do saat See 


> 
3 
7 


— ™ "cuinToN Gov. creas ae 
‘s. SHALY SANDSTONE, with fucoidal markings. Blackstone's 
quarry, New Hartford. 8 
53. ‘Suazz, with obscure fossil markings. do. ; 

54. Green sHaLe. Martville, Cayuga co. 

55. Ferrucinous sanpstone, with Beyrichia. New Hartford. 

56, SHALy SANDSTONE, Rusophycus subangulatus. Blackstone’s 
quarry, New Hartford. 


Bt. do. with fucoidal markings. do. Se 
58. Snare, with Buthotrephis gracilis. Near Clinton village. : 
59. Sanpstone, with Buthotrephis palmata. Fox-Hollow, Herkie : 


mer Co. | 
60. Suaty sanpsTonE, with Organic markings. ~ Blackstonela: 
quarry, New Hartford. 


_ 61. do. with Rusophycus bilobatus. Gaylord and 
Norton’s quarry, New Hartford. 
os 62. Suatz, with fragments of Buthotrephis ramosa. Blackstone’s 
quarry, New Hartford, 
63 do - do 
64. SuaLy sanpstone, With fucoidal fragments. Two miles 8. W.. 
of Verona. | 
65. ConcLomerate, with iron pyrites. Blackstone’s quarry. 
y 66. do with iridescent surface. do 
67. do with shaly surface. Stebbin’s creek, Onei- 
- da co. th 
68. do with shaly surface. Rogers’ cr’k., Oneida co. 
69. do Blackstone’s quarry. New Hartford. 
70. Suaty sanpstonr, with fuicoidal markings. Near Clinton 
village. 
71. do with fuicoidal markings. Clinton quarry, 


north of Martville. 
72, SuaLe. A quarry north of Martville. 
2 73. SuHaty sanvstone, with fucoidal remains. Quarry south of 
Clinton village. 
74. Hornstone, composed of fragments of shells. Rochester. 
75. SanpsTone, with Beyrichia. New Hartford. 


i eh ef 


7 vise? 5 Pay i ines 


Th Fenaversovs eh ls = arm tlisate remains. “S 


aoe $3 , = if ds . 


79. do 


80, SHaty sanpsToneE. 
81. SHALY LIMESTONE. 


- 825 + do 

83. - do 

- 84. do 

85. do 

86. GREEN SHALE. 
S7""; do 


88. LimesTovE. 


89. SHALY LIMESTONE. Ere 
90. Ooxrric ron orF, with Beyrichia. 


91. do 
92. . do 
Mg F* Sido 


a do 


95. Rep sANDSTONE. 


~ 96. Rep CONGLOMERATE. 
97. OoxiTic rRON ORE, With limestone. 


_ Quarry near Verona. - oad 


New Hartford. 
_ ‘Stark, Herkimer co. ae oa 
Steel’s creek. ad * me: 
Van Hornsville, Herkimer co. Sti x 
-Bushnell’s, Oneidalake. 


“ope y 
es 


with Fenestella poete 2? Near Verona. ; 
do Martville. a 
. Martville. - ; 
Swift’s creek. 
Near Verona. 
‘- do?’ 
Van Hornsville. 


4 r i t ¢. 
48 664 Bai ae 


Swift’s creek. 

Bennet’s ore-bed, near Clinton village. : 

- “do 

with concretions and Pe nidtt joints. 
Pearson’s ore-bed, near Verona. 

Steel’s creek. 

Steel’s creek, Herkimer co. 

Wolcott Wayne co. 


98. Limestone, with Pentamerus oblongus. Sodus, Wayne co. 
99. do do Rochester. 
100. do do do 
101. Suane, with Leptena rugosa. Donelly’s quarry. 
102. Ooxitic rox ore, with calcariousspar. Wolcott, Wayne co. 
103. Suary timestoxe, With Fenestella prisca. Taberg furnace. 
104. Suate, with Atrypa plicatella. do 
105. do with Beyrichiaand Tentaculites. «do 


106. Ooxiric rr0w one, with fragments of fossils. 


107. do 
108. do 


[Senate, No. 39.] 


Stebbin’s creek, 
Oneida co. 


Stebbin’s creek, Oneida co. 
with fragments of fossils. 


South of Clin- 
ton village. 


hh 
lpi 
ov. do 
U 


114. Limestone, with fragments of fossils. Near Martville. ni 
ma; LED, rege with iron pyrites. . eens quarty, near Clin- 
; ton village. 
co 116. nae SANDSTONE, With casts of rane Near Blackstone's 
Be quarry, New Hartford. 
117. Ferrverxovs sanpstone, with east of Leplera subpas 
Near Clinto» village. 
118. SHaty sanpsrone, with Leptaena’ rugosa. Near Tippler’s 


Re 8 ise... ~ douy wae elt age RS Wolcott, Wayne | 
e - eounty: oe ae a0 
“18. do. with Pentamerus oblongus. Donelly’squar. | 
| 


NO ent ee Se IA 


’ quarry. 
119. Sizicious Limestone, with Leptaena rugosa. Munger’s quar- 
TV 0nbaFi Or ; 
120. AOE 3 with Leptaena rugosa. Oneida lake. 


121+ SrLicious anp sHALY LimEsToNE. Above the upper ore bed, 
Swift’s creek, Oneida co. 

122. SHALY Limestone, With Leptena corrugata and Pyrenomeus 
cuneatus. Clinton village. 

123. SHaty sanpstone, with vtcula emasculata. Munger’s quar- 


ry, Oneida lake. 
124. do with imperfect fossils. Gaylord’s quarry, 
. near Utica. 
125. do with Rusophicus bilobatus. Gaylord’s and 
Norton’s quarry, N. Hartford. 
126. do do 
127. do de. . , . 
128. do with Buthotrephis palmata. Gaylord’s. 
} and Norton’s quarry, N. Hartford. 
129. do with roots of marine plants. 


180. Gray Saxpstone, with coneretions. 

131. Suazy sanpstoxr, with fucoidal markings. Van Hornsville,. 
Herkimer co. 

132. do _ Stark, Herkimer co. 


i ee A el oe 


Ue | 


Suis sei ipurirsainion ‘eryitale, ‘4 


See | oe 


; Stark y Herkimer ¢ co. a 
134. "Bo iw naalucal appr r cers 1o Stee Bt a 
135. Gypsum, Stark, Herkimer co. el i 
136. Darx coLorep eypsum. Stark, Herkimer €o. © 0 e 
197. Sanpercmaaseresia. <OUrtadolli? aavtwern: ace q 
138, SHate wiru cyrsum. = do a es 2 a 
$99.79" Go * iisui¥de aueretin Senko ee: . 

‘euet’y : A, : i rare Spry *§ oy} 22: 
 ). EARURACASE, No. 1c iy) catualll 7 
NIAGARA GROUP. | pe 
A, Suave, with Phucops limulurus. Lockport. 
2. do with impressions of Phacops limulurus. . Lockport. i ear 
3. do ° with Homalonotus delphinocephalus. do a } 
4. do with Dictuonema reteformis. cae dod 8 a af ; 
5. do with Curyocrinus ornatus. mG 7S oak : 
6. do with Spirifer niagarensis. do - 
| ae oe a del? eo do 
8. do with Leptaena subplana. _. do 
9. do ~ with Aérypa nitida. do 
10. Livesrove composed of crinoidal joints. do 
11. ANHYDROUS GYPSUM. do 
12. Wuire Gypsum, or alabaster. do 
13. EncrinaL LIMESTONE, (polished. ) do 
14. Limestone, with crystallized coral. do 


15. Sinicrous trmestone. Niagara Falls. 

16. Dark timesronr, with Cytherina, Wayne co. — ‘=... 
17. Dark BITUMINOUS LIMESTONE, do 
18. do , do 

19. Peart spar. Lockport. 

20. Dogroorn spar. do . 

91. Pear. SPAR AND DoeTooTH sPpAR. Lockport. 


22. Docroory spar. | Lockport. it 4 

93, Limestonr, with small geodes of Pearl spar. Lockport. 
24, do with galena, sulphuret ‘of lead. Rochester. 
25. do with zine blend. Niagara Falls. 


26. do with erystals of zine blend. do. 


.” aL Peart spar witt poerootH spar. Lockport. — Pert 


BB. do” upper part of rock. Niagara sheen 


erie ; ; , ale 
do ‘at aidoathil diet? pada 


32. Dark LIMESTONE, with cavities. Barre, Orleans co. at 


po 
— ce at ier a a a Se 


84.) Excrrs A LIMESTONE. “Niagara Falls. =~ ~~ 


35. Limustone, with Cladopora seriata. “Lockport. a | 


36. Dark timestone. Near Lenox. 


« 
Bt 


: ¢ s Be on ask 
37. Breccratep timestone. Oneida co. 


38. do “ey Ham’s quarry. 

39. ConGLOMERATE LIMESTONE. 

40. do ae 
4}. lO ; ily! —_ ~~ 
42. do Keo , 

43. do .  Ham’s and Bigelow’s quarries. — 


VERTICAL CASE. 
NIAGARA LIMESTONE, (Contriyvep,) 


44. Snare, with nodules of gypsum replacing Caryocrinus ornatus. 


Lockport. 
45. do with Orthoceras undulatus. Lockport. 
46. do with Dictuonema reteformis. do — 
47. do with Leptaena striata. do ea 


48. do with Leptaena rugosa and Leptaena striata. Lockport. 

49. do with Orthis elegantula. Lockport. 

30. do with Orthis testudinaria and Leptaena rugosa. Lockp't. 

al. do with Orthis testudinaria. Lockport. 

22, do with Bumastis barriensis. do 

33." do with fragments of various fossils. Lockport. 

34. do with Orthis testudinaria and Leptaena rugosa. Lockp’t. 

55. do. with Avicula emacerata. Lockport. 

36. do with Leptwena subplana. do 

37. Enerat timestones Near Lewiston. 

98, Suae, with Caryocrinus ornatus, and cavities filled with cal- 
carious spar, Lockport. 


ae Erie canal, 1825; | 
“wanns weabehs oteb. ‘gs Yan a eke “- % ia 


‘2 ‘él. Lawesros, with, striated surface, lignelite. Lorkpom 


ga a rggeetet with Atrypa reticularis. Lockport. He 
63. Brown BITUMINOUS LIMESTONE: © ccoinaunend dane e 

64. Luestoxe, with Trematopera ostiolata. dy. i 

© GR aH with Atrypa neglecta. = do. mr Sut he. 
66. 5 do with yertically striated surface, ligilites, Locks. 5 pe 
Mem ee ow Sport: ow et 


A 


67. Breccrarey uimesroxe. Near Rochester. 
68. Wire Gypsum, aLarasrer, (polished specimens. .) Lockp't 
69. GeopE or poeroorn spar. Lockport. 


2 


70, ENCRINAL LIMESTONE. » Rdg tls era - 804) 

she do ~ (pollgeibah sQsinen: ) Lockport. _ 

72. Lrrestoxr, with dogtooth and pearl spar. Lockport. 

73. do with dogtooth spars do 
Tai 2 dem) with pearl Spar. do f 

75. do with geode of dogtooth spar. do : 


76. Sutpuate or Srrontian. Lockport. 
77. Limestone, with pearl spar and dogtooth spar. Loekport. | 
Ee 679. ido with geode of pear! spar, with selenite. Rochest’r. 
79, Axuyprovs eypsum. Lockport. 

80. SutpHare or srronTIAN. do | 

81. Limestone, with pearl spar. ° +t ted ik 


x. 
- 
~ 
a 


: 82. do do 

3 83. do with geode filled with wifatatacts coal. Lockp't. 
84. LimesTon E, with dog tooth spar, — ; Lockport, N. Y. 

, 85. do — with pearl spar and dog tooth spar, do 

! 86. do with dog tooth spar, do 

; 87. do with dog tooth spar, ro da 

: 98. Peart spar, (a geode,) | doa: 

4 89. do AND DoGTooru spar, do 

- 90.- do — rosecolored, do 


91. Limestone, with pearl spar, rosecolored, and dogtooth spar, 
Lockport, N. ¥. 

92. do with dogtooth spar and sulphate of stroutian, 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Pe ee. eee Se PNR Se 


Aho 5 


ie iS “oF lo > 
SOOTH SPAR. f ter art x ome <4 
AND Pears spar, replacing Astrocerium venus- 


do | 

08: tum, Lockport, N.. x. ruven 

97. Brown SPAR. al ; Lockpart, Ns | 
98. LimEsToNE, ‘ih pear Pie Be doxv t3-3) 


99. ConcrETIONARY LIMESTONE, four miles north of Manchester. — 
100. Limestone, with concretionary nodes upon surface, Niagara 
is Falls, N. Y. 
101. Grove with pearl spar and crystals of sulphate of strontian. : 
First excavation of the Erie canal, i 
: 1825, from Mr. Bett, Lockport, N. ¥. 
102. Limestone, a concretion, near Skenandoa. 
103. Dark BITUMINOUS LIMESTONE. Between Lenox Basin a 
Canastota, 
104. Limestone, with cavity showing lamine of growth of As- 
trocertum venustum, Rochester. 
105. Compact Limestone, with Cytherina. Ham’s quarry, Cayuga 
county. 
106. ConcreTionary Limestone, four miles north of Manchester: 
107. Compact DARK COLORED LimesToye.. Wolcott, Wayne county. 


108. do ‘do do do do 
109. Limestone, with Cladopora seriata, Sweden, Monroe county. 
110. do Diplophyllum cespitosum. Lockport. 


111. Comracr timcstone, with Cytherina. Butler, Wayne Co. 

112. Limestone, with cavities lined with erystals of calcareous 
spar. Lockport. 

113. Suaty Limestone, with Spirifer crispus and minute Cytheri- 
ne. Ham’s quarry, Cayuga county. 


% 114. Compacr Brown timestone. Rochester, Monroe county. | 
15. do .imestone. Four-miles west of Manchester. 
116. ConcreTionaRy Limestone. Steel’s creek, Herkimer county. 
117. BrecctaTeD LIMESTONE. do do | 
118. Limestone, with surface markings. Ham/’s quarry, Cayuga 

county. 

119. Reppisu compact timEsTone. Steel’s creek, Herkimer Co. 
120, ConcrETIONARY do Near Skenandoa. 


; ; 421. BReccIATED ‘do do 


ea Se ee 


| ee d - 


Pigisi ys Wea wae “a 
Ge je eee a 4% oS) ae 


es: 208 a “TABLE CASE, No. 19. gt pig 
bys _ ONONDAGA. SALT GROUP. ae 
“4 
. Compact RED SHALE. Cruger’s mill, Herkimer county. se 


1 
2. ‘Vaaiecatep SHALE. Chittenango. + hilt " 9 < 
3. Rep sHaLe. ~ Between Sauquoit. creek and Paris hill 
4, VARIEGATED SHALE. Baldwinsville. 4 
_5. Rep SHALE, with green spots. _ Baldwinsville. a 
grea do — do ee Oneida castle. ink we 
7. GREENisH GRAY SHALE. North, of - Chittenango ville: 2 
g. Grey suate. South of Port Byron. Sg ae 
j 9. GREEN SHALE. Churchville, Monroe county.. 9 ah 
* 10. do do with seams of gypsum. Near Lake Sodom. 
«1. Rep SELENITE, with ereen shale. Clyde, Wayne county. .. © 
12. Rep GyPsuM, do | do Lake Sodom, it 
: 13. Compact gypsum, do do Monroe county. 
14, GREY SHALE, with cavities of crystals. Near Lake Sodom. 


15. do with remains of Cytherina, Near Peru. Ps 
16. do .. with cavities of crystals. Near Lake Sodom. 
17. Cancarnous 1nriurRations, between layers of gypsum. Lal - 

len’s creek, south part of Monroe Co. 
18. Gxpseous mart. Newark, Wayne county. 
19. Gypsum. Allen’s creek. 


20. do do 

21. GyrsEous MARL, with seams of fibrous a Monroe 
3 To Scounty.) <7 : 
| 92. Secenite. Nine mile creek. 
| 93. do with fragments of nial piekneedl Newark, Wayne 
: county. 
24. do |. with ie ia of marl ncelenel: Newark, Wayne 

+ county. 


a5. do with fragments of marl Sec. Near Camillus. 


eS | 4 aS 


29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
"2: 
34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 

38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
AT 
48. 
49, 
50. 
D1, 
52. 


53. 
54. 


55. 
56. 


BT. 
58. 


do mor 65 do OPS 
do. do _—_ Kelby’s quarry, Lenox. 
Psrvpomorpuic ‘CRYSTAL oF common satt. S. of Syracuse. 
do do _ Bull’s quarry, Lenox. 
— do i hido # ‘Nine mile creek. 
GRAY SHALE. Bulls quarry, SON 
do _ with obscure fossils. Near Bellisle. 
do _ with impressions of fossil shells. “Bull’s -quar- 
vy, Lenox. 
do | | as do 
do with obseure fossil shells. Bull’s q’y Lenox. 
do with plant-like impressions. A es 
do with some plant-like impressions. do 
Serpentine. Near Syracuse. 
do do 
(Caucarrous serpentine. Near Syracuse. 
do do 
do do 
_ do do 


Serrentine, with crystals of caleareous spar. Near Syracuse. 
do Syracuse. 
Gypsrous MARL. Nine mile creek. 


Back Gypsnous MARL, With selenite. 8S. of Bellisle. 


NopvLE OF Gypsum AND MARL. S. of Chittenango. 
SeLenire, with black gypseous marl. Howland’s Ts 


Springport. Cayuga co. 
do do do 


_Darx sure, with surface covered with black selenite. Mar- 


ble’s quarry, Port Byron. 
GRAY GYPsEOUS MARL, With spherical cavities containing con- 
cretions. Lenox. 
IMPURE LIMESTONE, With spherical cavities. 
Hybravic Limestone. Troopsville. 
ASH COLORED HYDRAULIC LIMESTONE, With remains of Sivepiee 
| lasma. Black Rock. 


Pr FF =e ~ 
ca sculls 

’ D b 

‘a. 


ie, be = 5 ee ee testo eee 


‘> 
’ 


nal 


ae or. EY do yas ore! 


a ae ei ain omamiatnins ies: 


- 68. Rep snare. Between mee creek and Paris hill. 
do i. 


do Caneseraga ©! 
Shiite? do 
64. VermicuLar Limestonr. Near Syracuse. = cere 
65. ‘Hypxavrie uimestone, with head of» prs ieee re 


do 


aie “ 
P . p s aa. A 


VERTICAL CASE, Ce a bs: 


- ONONDAGA SALT GROUP. ees 


66. VARIEGATED RED mart. Near Oneida castle. — 
67. Rep Mart, with green spots. Chittenango. 


69. GREEN SHALE. 
70. Gray sHaLe. Near chia zou HD vata geatd 
Es: gh Allen’s creek, ae agi vonaaund | 
72. Guar GyYPSEOUS MARL.  Orlean’s co. v 

73. Gray GypsEous sHALE. Near Churchville. © 

74. Gypsxovs art.  Allen’s creek. 


75. do = Lockville, Wayne co. 

76. FRiaBLe sanpstoxe. - Near Paris hill. 

77. GyPpsEOUS SHALE. do 

78. do do 

79. GypPsEOUS MARL. Allen’s Creek. 

BOs: 6 ¢ do with seams of fibrous gypsum. S. part of 


Monroe county. 
81. Greenisu Mart, with fibrous gypsuni. Jordan. 


82. do “ae do do ° 
83. Rep cypsum, with gypseous marl. do 
g4. do’ nodules. Newark, Wayne county. 

- 85. GypsEous MARL. Ma do . 
86. do Clyde, — do 


87. Mart, with red selenite. Newark, do 

88. Gypsrous MaRL. Near Port Gibson, Monroe county. 

89, Arertiaceous Limestone. Near Churchville. Monroe county. 
90. Sevenire, with ae iron pyrites. Newark. 

91, GyPsuM. ! do 


i Rin PEELE OR, 


Pods eh do .o + Matt ton som 
Peed? (tse - do . nar 
96. do nodule. Monroe county. 3 : 
97. GranuLar Gypsum. Allen’s creek. — 7 oe 
_ 98, Gypsgous MARL, with selenite. Ss. of Belleislo.-; . 
99. GREY GYPSEOUS MARL. + ged wie 
100. Grey ARGILLACEOUS ‘LIMESTONE. 
101. Gypsrous SHALE. Near Waterville. 
102. Compact Limestone, with minute werd wert cavities. Wa-_ 
2% qynte terville. yal 
103. do with minute cavities filled with concre- 
tions. Near Waterville. ; 
F*. 104. Grey sare, with cavities made by eryetals. Near Jordan : 
Lake. 
105. Dark sHALY Limestone. Near Waterville. ; : 
106. Compact LIMESTONE. do 
107. SHaLy LIMESTONE. do 
108. Grey SHALE.- 
109. Gypsrous MARL, With selenite. Newark, Wayne county. 


; 110. do Near Camillus. 
4 111. do bse V dud 
112. SeLenire. do 


113. Gypsrous Max, with selenite and marks of pseudomorphice 
crystals. Near Camillus. 
114.) do with marks of pseudomorphic crystals. 
Near Camillus. 
115. PsevpoMORPHIC CRYSTALS OF COMMON saLT. Camillus. 


116. do do do 
17. do — do do . 
118. do with imperfect fossil shells on shale. Lenox. 


119. ImpeRFECT PSEUDOMORPHIC CRYSTALS. Brown’s quarry, near 
Caneseraga creek. 
120. Gypseous sHate, with marks of pseudomorphic oransie 
Near Belleisle. 
121. Gesnose sHaLes, With marks of pseudomorphic crystals. 
Lenox. 
122. _. do . Near Camillus. 


ay Se UA 


127. Dark Have, with Se ae plants. Lenox. 
198. do ss eae oil ciliere oeeuade Sen 


— 129. Gray SHALE. Chittenango. er eae ne err 
130. SERPENTINE AND LIMESTONE. — ea Syracuse. ‘nk : wi 
_ ii do.” gpa i do . 
_* aire Ueeads Seer lores 
133. . a (ets) do 
£3Aon 5, do do 
135. Sarcenaiet (poise) do 
186. do re ee 
Lge nairiiGonri® <anieeeg Wane sage ia Sones 
138. do ae fe 
139. do | : ; dh oh 
140... -<@niia@ is gnited Bhs 25 Aes 
141. da “ane. do 
Yao of don) | 6 nda 
143. do do 
144, SERPENTINE AND LIMESTONE. do 


“ polite +? yee shea! at amhs is my 
126. eae SHALE. gugciren ir siitty evant Oa ee 


145. SuLPHATE OF STRONTIAN LY GRAY MARL. Syracuse: 
146. Gray mart, with crystals of sulphate of strontian. Syreanen 
147. Gray GYPSEOUS MARL. Lenox. 

148. Gray sHALE, with impressions of fossil shells. Lenox. ss 
149. Suane, with obscure fossil shells. Lenox. a 
150. VESSICULAR timestoxe. Onondaga Hollow. 


151. do Lenox. 

152. do 

153. . “ano Lenox. 

154. _ do _ Port Byron. 
155. do 

156. do Near Syracuse. 


157. DARK SHALE. Cherry valley. 
158. Limestone. Chittenango. . ss 
159. do with drusy cavities. Oriskany Falls. 


160. Gyrssouvs MaRL. Cherry Valley. 


163 


164. 


165. ae = 
166. Gypsrous MARL. ot ic ¥ 
S. “Gt. Nopote or eypsum. Near Jamesville. “ee 


190. 
191. 


. Sevenrre, with compact gypsum. Phelps, Ontario co. 


. GRAVEL CEMENTED BY GYPSUM. 
. GyYPpsEOUS SHALF. 


creek, - 


eects, LIMESTONE, with cavities. 
Gary GYPSEOUS SHALF. Chittenango. 


Fatie Par avat 


wd 4 


aise FT 


. GypsEous MARL, with seams of fibrous ‘Sypsum. Phelps, 


hy 


Ontario county. 


‘ 
‘. 


. Buack GypsEous MARL, With selenite. Springport, Cayuga co. 
do do do - 
do Se do 

_ Limestone ABOVE GypsuM BEDS. Jamesville. 


_ Gypsrous MARL, With nodules of gypsum. S. of Chittenango. 


. Compact GYPSEOUS MARL, 


do 
Boring at Salina. 
Kennady. 


do - ts nite ce. | zeal t2E 


do 


with cherty nodules. 


. Compact Limestone, with vessicular cavities filled with 
crystaline matter. N ear Lanak’s mill. 
. Compact LrvEsToNnE, With zine blend. do 
do | with irregular cavities. do 
. Hypravric triestoner, with lignilites. do 
do do do 3 
do with obscure fossils. Byron, Genesee co. 


Near Marcellus. 


. CoMPACr 'SHALY LIMESTONE, 
. CRYSTALIZED GYPSUM. 


. CaLcarrous ForMATION, having oolitic structure. 


do do do 

Phelps, Ontario co. 

Deposites from the salt-vats, (10 ee 

cimens.) Syracuse. 

Deposites 
from salt-vats, (4 specimens.) Syracuse. 

Ootrre. Deposites from salt-vats (3 spe.) Syracuse. 

CaLcargous mass, showing oolitic and pitted structure. 
posite from salt-vats. Syracuse. 


De- 


yee | 


a ata 


=" Trt 


— se Ty, te Ie eee Ah 


. lo 
Tas; a Tet fai do 


Ee Ban Clarence Hollow. _ 
erin” do - Allen’s creek. cs 
gn" wtaae py ae ds 
a egix do . do 
8. 7 eee do 
2. do Monroe co. 
10. _ do Caledonia. 
liom. .. do ;. Near Lewiston, Niagara o co. 
12. do . Allen’s creek. ers 
13. EE Williamsville, Erie co. | 
14. do : st te ae 
AS. do. ‘Street Farm, Caledonia. 
16. Mio en ret ars ~e 
‘Ty, do ~  Allen’s creek. 
18. do Street Farm, Caledonia. 
pa do . Phelps, Ontario county, 
20. ~ do One mile east of Vienna. 
21. do Near Vienna. 
22. do with sulphate of strontian. 
. farm, Caledonia. a 
23. do Phelps, Ontario county. 
24. do (partially burned.) Phelps, Onta- 
rio county. ae 
25. SHALY HYDRAULIC LIMESTONE. Phelps, Ontario county. ig OP : 
26. Hypravuic Limestone, with nodule of chert. Marcellus. : 
27. do with crystaline nodules. Lanak’s 
mills. 
28. do with crystaline nodules. Lanak’s 
mills. 
29. SHALY HYDRAULIC LIMESTONE, 


. DARK COLORED HYDRAULIC LIMESTONE. | Marcellus. 
| Hypravuic imestone. Cherry valley. 


do : (dark colored.) Near Maioclna 


87, 
38. 
39. 
Al. 
42. 
43. 

AA, 
45. 
46. 
AT. 


40. 


35. Hypraviic LIMESTONE. 


A 36, 


do 

_ do 
do 
do 

"go - 
do 

do 

do 

do 


wold eau cae ald 
~Onon ga bes th ‘ 
“with fluor spar. Manlins. 


Gvrsrous SHALY LIMESTONE. 


HyDRAULIC LIMESTONE, 
do 
do 
do 
do 


|. VESSICUL® LIMESTONE. 
. HyprRAvLiIc LIMESTONE. 


do. 


do- 


do 


do 


tai do _ do- : 

VY do -do e 
do _do “ 
do do " 

do do 

Onondaga Valley. 

Cherry Valley. 

Phelps, Ontario county. 

Near Lanak’s Mills. : 

(shaly.) Oriskany Falls. 

Chittenango. 


Near Manlius. 
with Anhydrite. 
Near Syracuse. 
E. Steel’s creek, Herkimer Go. 
upper part shaly, with crystals of 
baryta. Phelps, Ontario county. 
black, shaly upper layers. Phelps 
Ontario county. 

with Lingule. Cherry Valley. ~ | 

Vessicular. Oriskany. 

do 

Below Jamesville. 

with cavities filled with a riesias 
matter. Near Jamesville. 

with crystals of magnesian carbon- 
ate of lime. Near Marcellus. 

crystals of magnesian carbonate of 
lime. Near Marcellus. 

with nodule of chert. 
cellus. 

with gypsum. Near Syracuse. 


Near Mar- 


Oi, en er a ete eel 
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MEMORANDUM OF DRAWERS AND BOXES OF FOSSILS, E 
i ; : Tr wien We, 


rr 


= Principally of duplicate specimens from various rocks and groups, in the 
ab basement and in the shed of the old State Halk 


f « sist ; 


To rue Recents ov tHe University prenne” 
Or vue Stare or New-York: iste aia 


’ Gentlemen,—In answer to the requirement to prepare a cata~— 
; logue of the duplicate specimens which have been collected in 
zi the department of Palaeontology, I must beg leave to state that 
when T began the Palaeontology in 1843, it was my wish to col 
lect as far as possible suites of fossils for the State collection and 
for the Colleges, as had been done of the rocks and minerals du- 
ring the Geological survey ; convinced of the great importance 
of having these collections, and that no time could ever be so fa- 
vorable for the object as during the progress of the necessary col- 
lections for the Palaeontology. Having, however, no appropri- 


ation for the employment of an assistant, I hired persons at my i 
own expense for two or three years ; and a large part of the col- a 
lection of duplicates enumerated in the subjoined list, was thus a 


made. 


Finding it impossible to make the collections with my own 
means, I abandoned the intention of making collections for the 
colleges; and for the purposes of obtaining specimens for deserip- 
tion, found it best to purchase them, or to employ collectors 
occasionally in a few localities. — 


A complete catalogue of individual specimens in the dupli- 
cate collections becomes, equally, as with the arranged collection, 

_ impossible at the present time, for the reason that many could 
not now be characterized by names. Neither would sucha eata- 


They are now placed in drawers, 


a piled two or 3 | 
‘During the past summer, the rooms formerly appropriated to — 
this department were. otherwise disposed of, and the specimens 
* removed to a basement room, damp and dark, under the westeud 
of the main building. This place is entirely unfit for such pur- 
poses; from its dampness it is impossible to use it as a working 

_- room, and there is not light enough to examine carefully and ar- 

range the specimens. Under these circumstances I have not 

opened boxes where the specimens are much better protected and 

safer than they can be otherwise. All that I have been able to 

: do, is to endeavor to arrange in some order the drawers, at least 

4 so far as to place them ina temporary case, on one side of the 

i - room. 

More than a year since 1 began a system of numbering for all 

the duplicate specimens, with a view to catalogue them so far as 


uM reference to the different rocks and groups, and known genera, 
re could be made; and I had procured cases for the arrangement of 

the specimens. When the rooms were otherwise appropriated 
last summer, most of the drawers of these cases were piled up on 
the floor of the basement room, and the cases themselves con- 


verted into other uses. In the present uncertain and disordered 
state of this collection, with no place to arrange the cases of 
drawers, this system of cataloguing cannot be continued. 


You will perceive by the number of boxes and drawers enu- 
_ merated, that there is a large collection ; the drawers alone con- 
- tain more than three thousand specimens. Many of these are 
duplicates, and many of them are not the most perfect specimens ; 
but they are such as a collector does not pass by ; and many or 

: all are useful in making out the description of species. 
: 


| The collection contains many good and valuable specimens ; 

which, after selecting a very perfect suite could be made availa- 
ble either for collections for the colleges and academies, or for 
exchanges, should it ever be regarded as desirable to extend the 
| collections in this department beyond the limits of the State. 
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Many of the drawers contain the specimens just as they have 
been distributed from the boxes, no selection or separation having 
yet been made. These drawers have a label of the locality from 
which the specimens have been collected. . 


I would beg leave to call your attention to the fact, that the 
present situation of these specimens is very unfavorable to their 
safety. Those in the smaller drawers are, in a high degree, from 
their exposure, and from the room being used as a general lum- 
ber room, exposed to dust; and the dampness of the room is so 
great that I suppose the shaly specimens, and those containing 
any iron pyrites will soon go into decomposition. . 


Besides these specimens there are a large number of slabs 
containing fossils lying in the basement rooms, and many similar 
ones in the yard and in the shed. The grouping of different 
species, or of a single species over large surfaces, show their 
habits while in a living state. The same species in rocks of 
different character, and in different conditions of preservation, 
have been collected, in order to show the physical conditions 
under which the fossils became imbedded. These have been 
collected with much labor and expense, and in a large collection, 
should be considered very important and interesting specimens. 
I regret to say, however, that many such specimens have been 
either partially or entirely destroyed, since they were deposited 


on the premises. 


The collections include the folllowing: 


1. One temporary case containing ninety-six drawers filled 
with specimens from different rocks and groups. 


2. Nine similar drawers filled with specimens, not in a case. 
Three drawers filled with specimens, belonging to new cases. 


Forty-five large drawers in close cases, filled with specimens 
of the fossils of the lower limestones, Helderberg limestones, 


Hamilton and Chemung groups. 

Fourteen boxes of specimens of fossils and minerals from the 
Niagara group. 

[Senate, No. 30.] 10 
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Three boxes of specimens of Hamilton group and. Helderberg 
limestone. yottet : 


Forty-nine boxes and three kegs of specimens in the shed out- 
side the building. 


Nearly all these boxes have been examined, the specimens re- 
arranged, and the boxes labelled with a card ‘indicating the 
fossils they contain. Owing to exposure and other causes many 
of these labels have become effaced. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY, 


CONDITION OF THE STATE CABINET 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


AED THE } 


HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTION 


ANNHXED THERETO. 
Made to the Assembly, February 3, 1852. 


ALBANY: 


CHABLES VAN BENTHUYSEN, PRINTER TO THE LEGISLATURE 
No, 407 Broadway. 
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State of NeweBork. 


No. 122. 


IN ASSEMBLY, FEB. 2, 1858. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Of the Regents of the University, on the condition of 
the State Cabinet of Natural History, and the Histori- 
cal and Antiquarian Collection annexed thereto. 


To the Hon. Jonas C. Heart, 
Speaker of the Assembly : 


Sin,—I have the honor to transmit the Annual Report of the 
Regents of the University, on the State Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory and the Historical and Antiquarian Collection annexed 
thereto. 

I have the honor to remain, 
Respectfully, 
Your ob’t serv’t, . 
G. Y.4 LANSING, 
Chancellor. 


[ Assembly, No. 122. | 1 ~ [a.n.3000L.£1000R. } 
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REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY, 1952. 


nn re en 


Waswineron Hunt, Governor, ex officio. 
Sanrorp E. Cuurce, Lieut. Governor, ex officio. 
Henny 8. Ranpatt, Secretary of State, ex officto. 
Gerrit Y. Lansing, Chancellor. 

Joun Greic, Vice-Chancellor. 

Guiian C. Verpianck, LL. D. 


Joun K. Pater. 


Erastus Cornine. 

Prosper M. WETMORE. 
Joun L. GravAM. 

Jonn McLean. 

Geox Hawrey, LL. D. 
Davip Burt. 

James 8. WapswoRts.- 

Joun V. L. Pruyy. 

Janez D. Hammonp, LL. D. 
Joun L. O’SuLLivaAn. 
Rospert CAMPBELL. 

Rev. Samvet Lockey, D. D. 
Rozert G. Rankiy. 

Puitie §. Van RenssELAER. 
Rev. Joun N. Campana, D. D. ; 


T. Romsyn Beck, Secretary. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE REGENTS, 
Specially charged with the care of the State Cabinet. 
1851. 


WASHINGTON HUNT, Governor. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
ROBERT G. RANKIN. 

ERASTUS CORNING. 

ROBERT CAMPBELL. 


—s 


Joun Gesnanp, Je., Curator. 
Jamus A, Hurst, Tacidermsst. 
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‘TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ‘WEW-YORK a 
_. The Regents of the University 


‘ResPECTFULLY ‘Report: ‘ 

: ; oh 

_ That the State Cabinet of Natural History, under the superin- 
_tendence of its efficient Curator, continues in a satisfactory con- 
_ dition. All the animals preserved in the collection, have been 
carefully examined twice during the year just expired, to fore- 
stall, if possible, any injury from the moth or other destructive 
causes. Mr. Hurst, the taxidermist, is specially engaged for this 
duty, as stated in a previous report. . : 


The additions to the State Cabinet, by purchase, have not been 
numerous, although they are specially deserving of note. After 
several years of strenuous effort, sanctioned by previous standing 
committees of the Board, and consequent unsuccessful outlays 
of sums of money, by persons authorised to collect the larger’ 
animals native to the State, the last winter proved an eminently 
successful period in attaining the desired object. A male moose, 
evidently of advanced age and certainly of unusual size, was 
taken in the northern part ef the State, and with much labor’and 
considerable expense, brought to this city, in a good state of pre- 
servation. It has been purchased for the collection, in accord- | 
ance, it may truly be said, with the generally expressed wishes. 
of your predecessors. : 


A male panther, of large size, has also been bought, with a 
beautiful specimen of the Fisher or Black Cat of the New-York 


wt Eee = . ' at; “o baa ee bd Sy : 
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- Hunters (Mustela Canadensis.) This last is becoming extremely 


rare, within our borders,—so rare indeed that Dr. Dekay could — 


not obtain a specimen to figure from, and could only give us in 
his “ Zoology of the State of New-York 72, drawing of the skull. 


As the moose is said to differ in various respects from the de-- 


scriptions and figures usually given of ‘that animal,and as a.plate — 


of the Fisher would.seem in a measure necessary, to complete the © 


delineations of animals native to our State, the Regents have en-— 


gaged from the funds granted to them, lithographic drawings of — 


each. If it be desired to multiply copies of these, any further 
expense will be limited to that of printing and paper. ~~ Wi 


A list will be found accompanying this Report of the articles 
added to the Indian Collection in 1850-51, under the superinten- 


dence of Lewis H. Morgan, and which did not appear in the last — 


communication made by the Regents to the Legislature. The 
illustrated report on these articles, by the last named gentleman, 
was duly transmitted; but it was not deemed advisable’ by’ the 
Legislature to print the same. 


There romain but few of the large animals indigenous to. the 
State, to be obtained, and the prices demanded must necessarily 


be smaller. The Regents, through the liberality of the Legisla- 


ture, will be enabled to add these from time to time, from the 
present annual appropriation. 


Accompanying this report, will be found,among other matters, 
a list of donations made to the State Cabinet during the year 
1851. Their variety and value illustrate the interest taken by - 
the public in the collection. But even this is still more striking - 
ly and remarkably witnessed in the crowds that literally, from 
day to day, constitute its visitors. 


By order of the Regents, 
G@. Y. LANSING, Chaneellor: 


‘ 
T. Roweyrn Buck, Seeretary. 
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The following Papers accompany this Report. 
“A. Anaccount current of receipts and expenditures during 1851 


8B. Catalogue of the Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Amphibians, 
Fishes, &c., added during the year 1851. 
| a List of ‘Minerals, Geological Specimens and Fossils, added 
eS during the year 1851. : 
‘—D. Additions to the Historical and Antiquarian collection, by 
donation and purchase, from January Ist, 1851, to Janua- 

ry Ist; 1852. | | 


E. References to various writings on the Natura History or 
New-Youk, that have appeared during 1851. 


F. Description of the. means employed to remove the rocks at 
Hurlgate, by submarine engineering, by E. Meriam, (ac- 
companying a specimen of the rock, presented to the State 
Cabinet.) 


G. A statement of the materials which have been and are to be 
used in completing the publication of the Natural History 
received into the Geological Rooms since the 12th day of 
February, 1851, to January 1, 1852. 


( A.) Sm ee | 


_ The Regents of the University, i tn account current. with. the a, 

ations towards preserving and increasing the “ State Cabinet Al 
Natural History,” and the Historical and Antiquarian Collection, — 
annexed thereto, and for defraying the incidental expenses of the | 
same. 


To balance from previous account (see Senate Doe., , a 
1851, No. 30, p. 15).. 0. cneeceee vere nes P5551 | 
1851. . 
Jan. 6. To appropriation received from the Comp- 
troller, 2. SUN. 00% AUS oi ath ae MO MD 
July 14. To appropriation received from the Comp- 
troller dh. 2902,.054, 92 POE SE ER 2c” 800 00 


$1,105 51 
[sa «=f 
1850. ; DR. 


Deo. 27. By cash paid Dr. Asa Fitch, for 295 specimens 
of insects, native to the State, and naming 
and arranging the same, (described in the 


last report,) No. Uy... awe. sirse pee Cn nee 
1851. 


Jan. 20. By cash paid A. F. Chatfield, for 145 speei- 
mens of insects collected at Feyeee: and its 
Vicinity, NGr Secessces ck ae eee 15 60 
By cash paid Jas. aiiaatng glazing and paint- 
ing at State Cabinet, No. 3, ........ ee. 7 96 
By cash paid J. A. Hurst, on account of sala- 
ry, for preserving specimens, keeping them 
in good condition, as per contract, from 
Sept. Ist, 1850, to July Ist, 1851, “4 4,. 150 60 
By cash pala contingent expenses of State Cab- 
inet, six accounts with vouchers, No. 5,.. 6 61 


: : eae, wo lege ee 
Amount carried forwatd,................... $259 57 


cae) ; lst 


4 Rees eye dhae a Dexter ane 5 arsenic, oh So oa 


4 alcohol, camphor, &c., during two years; ~~ bide 393 
¢ ' .\ for State Cabinet, No. Ce ee (12 02 
‘July 15. By cash paid J. A. Hurst, for a bull moose, 

| ENGFAOD, PATEANE. 0.0.5 SRL ER. 600/100 


4 26. By cash paid Dr. F. B. Hough, for solleotitg 
various specimens of fishes and reptiles in 


> se) the river-St. Lawrence, &c., No. 8,..0..-- 20 00 
Aug 4; By. cash paid. for ineidental expenses, Six | I 
; ) F ij a - vouchers, No. 95... peoeoe vere see ee eeiee 3 12 Fs 


Oct. 6. By cash paid for incidental expenses No. 10, 
oy W..J. Warner, binding,...++++ + . $2 75 
.)jaepBlank book, visitors,......++++++ 5 00 


Expenses on minerals presented by 
Dr. Conkey, .....-:- ts Feeds dike, & 1‘75 
, — 9 50 
21. By ‘eet paid, No. 11, | . 
John Gebhard, Jr., incidental ex- 
penses of the rooms, ...+.-+-++> $13 94 
Hood & Tobey, for a ae . 25 00 
Weed & Parsons, for printing labels, 6 00 ; 
—- 44 94 


Deo. 15. By cash paid Jas. A. Hurst, sis to iia ; 
ber Ist, 1851, No. 12, . RAY 50 00 
By cash paid Jas. A. Hurst, ne various wai: 
mals preserved, including a male panther, 
very large, a fisher, very rare, rattlesnake 


and young, and a black rat, No. 13,...... 155 00 . 
$1,054 15 
By balance to new account,.....+++-+++++- 51 36 
$1,105 51 


a —————— 
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Toertity that there is the sum of fi 
ee six cents standing to the eredit of the Cak 

aa History” on the: ‘books of this bank. ou a 
— See ‘chy bid ee : Eo H. ‘MARTIN, — * 
‘ he ae ‘Piotilt déod Cashier. 
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CATALOGUE 


Oy THER 


QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, REPTILES, AMPHIBIANS, FISHES, &t, 


ADDED TO FH 


State Cabinet of Natural History, 


From January 1, 1851, to January 1, 1852. 


Apes caxmmmmmes, White erested Herma, (Ramale,) - - @1 
at Ext Hampton, on Leng Bland, in August, | 
1330, and is by him presented to the State Cab- 
inet. 
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REPTILES. 


ORDER I. TESTUDINATA. 
FAMILY CHELONIDZ. 


Cauvionvra senpentina, Snapping Turtle, - - - - - P- 8 
Emys picta, The Painted Tortoise, - - - - - ~ ~ 12 
Emys Gurrata, The Spotted Tortoise, - - - - - ~ 13 
Emys Inscutpra, The Wood Terrapin, - - - edt 14 
Cistupa Cazoriwa, Common Box Tortise, - - - - - Ww 


ORDER Iii. OPHIDIA. 


FAMILY COLUBERIDZ. 


Cotuser Eximivs, The Milk-snake, - - - - - - ~- P 38 
Tzopiponotus pEKAY1, The Small Brown-snake, - - - 46 


FAMILY CROTALID. 


CnoraLus punissus, Northern Rattlesnake, - - - - - 55 
Two specimens. The one was taken at Lake 
George, and presented by S. R. Enders, of Al- 
bany. The other was taken near the Schenec- 
tady turnpike, four miles west of the city of 
Albany, and presented by William Wood, of 
Albany. ; 


naonest Satciad fT atone 
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FISHES. 


.MGHMO iii aaiio 


Be 4 oe 


: of par Eo ae deiixsc) 
PAMILY SYNGNATHIDE. oromvamonT 
Sysexatuus pecuianvs, Olive Brown Pipe-Fish, - - - p. 821 
Presented by A. S. Doane. : aaasva most 
Hirrocampcs Hupsonrus, Hudson river Sea Horse, - - - 823 
Presented by John Jacobson, of Staten Island. 


“LIST OF SPECIMENS OF LIVING SALAMANDERS 


2 
PRESENTED TO THE 


STATE CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


BY 8. F. BAIRD, OF WASHINGTON CITY. 


1. Ambystoma opaca, 
Salamandra fasciata. Dekay. 
Zoology IV. p. 77. Plate XVII., fig. 40. 


3. Notophthalmus viridescens, 
Triton millepunctatus. Dekay. IV. 
p- 84. Pl. XV., fig. 34. 


3. Notophthalmus miniatus, 
Sslamandra symmetrica. Dekay. IV. 
p. 73. Pl. XV., fig. 38. 


4. Plethodon glutinosus, 
Salamandra glutinosa. Dekay. IV. 31. 


Pl. XVIL.. fig. 42, 
5. Plethodon cinereus. 


6. Plethodon erythronotus, 
Salamandra erythronota. Dekay. IV. 
Pl. XVI, fig. 38. 


7. Desmognathus fuscus, 
Salamandra pista. Dekay, IV. 75, 


8. Spelerpes bilineata, 
Salamandra bilineata, Dekay. IV. 79. 
Pl. XXII, fig. 67. 


9. Hemidactylium scutatum. 
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10. Pseudotriton ruber, 
Salamandra rubra, “Dekay. Iv. 
p80. PI XVII. 43. 


The specimens were all caught in the course of an hour, on 
the farm of Joseph CO. Tiffany, Esq., near Coxsackie. The ninth 
species is now for the first time publicly added to the Fauna of 
the State. ' 


CATALOGUE OF REPTILES AND FISHES, 


FROM ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY, PRCOCURED FOR THE 


STATE CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


BY FRANKLIN B. HOUGH, A. M., M. D. 


——— 


REPTILES. 


FAMILY CHELONID. 


CHELONURA sERPENTINA, The Snapping:Turtle, 
From Gouverneur, St. Lawrence county. 
Emys picra, Painted Tortoise. From Fish Creek, near Black 
Lake, Macomb, St. Lawrence county, (upper shell.). 
Emys Inscutpra, Wood Terrapin. Rossie, St. Lawrence county. 
(shell.) 


FAMILY COLUBERID. 


CoLvser GeTuLus, Chain-snake. Rossie, St. Lawrence county. 
Of common occurrence in this section of the State. 

Cotuner Exmmrus, Milk-snake. Rossie. This is the most com- 
mon of our serpents. 

Couper puncratus, Ring-Snake. Of rare occurrence in this re- 
gion. Thisis the first and only specimen I have found 
within the last four years. Rossie. 

CoLuBER VERNALIS, Grass-snake. Rossie. Very common in the 
latter part of summer. It is seldom seen larger than 
the specimen sent. 

TRoprponoTus THNIA, Striped-snake. Rossie. Very common. 

TRoprponotvs DE Kavi, Small Brown-snake. Rossie. This, like 
the Ring-snake, I2considergrare in this section. 
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AMPHIBIANS. 
FAMILY RANIDZ. 


Bawa piriens, Bull-frog. Rossie. 

Bana Hortconessis, Northern Bull-frog. Black Lake. Rossie. 

‘Rana rontinatis, Spring-frog. . Rossie.. Very common. 

Bana wauecina, Shad-frog. Rossie. Very common. 

Bana syivatica, Wood-frog. Rossie. Common. Two speci- 
mens, young and adult. 

Boro americanus, Common Toad. Two specimens; a very small 
young one and an adult. Rossie. 

Wyus verstcotor, Northern Tree-toad. Rossie. This specimen 
was kept for some time in order to determine the range 
of color which it was possible for it to assume. This 
was found to vary from greenish and light ash-colored 
to very dark brown, and it was able to assimilate its 
color to that of the light colored lichen of the beech, 
and the darker hues of the elm, maple and pine barks 
with great ease. The time required seemed to vary 
with the light, but usually occupied less than five min- 
utes. 


FAMILY SALAMANDRID. 


SaLaMANDRA suBvioLaAcEA, Violet-colored Salamander.  Rossie. 
Very common under stones and rotten logs, more espe- 
cially in the spring of the year. 

Satamanpra Rusra, Red Salamander. Common under logs, &c. 
Rossie. Two specimens; small. 


FISHES 


‘Penca Fuavescens, American Yellow Perch. Black Lake. This 
fish is very common in the rivers and small lakes in 
Northern New-York. An interesting fact relating to 
this fish has come under my notice, which is worthy of 
record. Previous to 1843, the waters of Black river 
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and its tributaries were believed to contain none of this 
species. In that year Messrs. B. Smith, of Greig, and 
A. Higby, of Turin, Lewis county, procured about thir- 
ty specimens from Oneida Lake and placed in a pond 
adjoining Brantingham Lake, with the design of rearing 
them. The obstructions placed to prevent their escape 
having been removed, they soon found their way into 
all the streams and lakes not obstructed by water falls, 
with which there is a water communication. And at 
this time there is no fish more abundant than these in 
the tributaries of Black river. This result may furnish 
a valuable suggestion to those who would desire to in- 
troduce new species of fish from distant localities. 

Numbers of pike and pickerel were also placed with 
the perch in the pond, but they are believed to have 
been destroyed by the salmon trout previously inhabit- 
ing it, as none have been observed there since. 


Lucroperca amertoana, Yellow Pike Perch. Commonly known 


in this section by the single name of Pike.. Two speci- 
mens; one from the Oswegatchie, the other from Black 
Lake. These and pickere! are caught throughout the 
year. In winter a hole is cut in the ice, in which hooks 
are set ; the lines being fastened to the short arm of a 
lever supported by a rod which passes through it. 
When the lines are drawn down by a fish the long arm 
of the lever is thrown up as a signal to the fisherman. 
One person can often attend upon a dozen hooks at a 
time. 


CenTRARcHus AENEAS, Fresh water Bass, 


From Black Lake. 


CENTRARCHUS FASCIATUS, Black Fresh water Bass. Commonly 


called by fishermen Black Bass. Black Lake. 


Pomortis vuLGaRis, The common Pond Fish. Sun Fish. Black 


Lake. 


PimeLopus puttus, Brown Cat Fish, 


Oswegatchie river. 


Another cat fish of very common occurrence in this 
section, being supposed to be new, is here described :— 


+ [WAniieansts 


(Being under the impression that the following spe- 
cies is new, a description has been prepared, which is 
here offered. Since it was written, opportunities have 
occurred for examining numerous specimens at various 
stages of growth, and no marked difference was noted 
between the young and the full grown.) 
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PimeLopus GRACILIS, (NeW Sp.) 

Characteristics —Caudal fin, fureate ; body, slender ; 
mouth small and armed with two bands of minute vil- 
lose teeth. Length nine to fifteen inches. 

Description.—Color, dark olive brown abeve and light 
ash-colored beneath the sides, presenting intermediate 
shades. Surface, scaleless and smooth, except upon the 
head, where it is minutely granular. Lateral line dis- 
tinct and nearly straight. Head slightly flattened, with 
a longitudinal depression, extending from a little before 
the orbits to a point above the extremities of the gills. 
Barbels eight; two of which are small, erectile, and 
placed on the anterior margin of the posterior nostrils 
and reaching the orbits. Anterior nostrils slightly tu- 
bular and much depressed. The angles of the mouth 
furnished with flattened and pointed barbels extending 
back to the tips of the gills and with a slight rudiment 
of an accessary bone at their base. Four barbels on the 
lower lip, the external ones longest, somewhat flatten- 
ed: the interval between the inner ones much greater 
than between those on the same side. Mouth small 
with minute teeth in each jaw and in the throat. Eyes 
slightly prominent and color of the iris dusky, with a. 
narrow golden margin. Dorsal fin with one spinous 
ray slightly serrated behind and six branched rays, the 
first of which is longest and the last sometimes rudi- 
mentary. Pectoral fins with one strong spinous ray 
sharply serrated behind and nine branched rays which 
regularly diminish in length from the first to the last. 
The tips of the pectorals when depressed extend beyond 
the middle of the dorsal, and the spinous rays of these 
admit of being fixed at the will of the animal, when 
they might serve as weapons for defence. Ventral fins 


; of eight soft rays, the third of which is longest—some- 
what rounded and reaching the base of the anal fin. - 
Anal fin with twenty-two—twenty-four branched rays— 
long and sub-equal. Caudal fin of twenty-two branch- 
ed rays, fureate. Adipose fin half an inch in length 
and extending up the back in a ridge about one inch. 
x , Vent, midway between the ventral and anal fins, with 
an urinary meatus behind it, appearing as a small tu- 
berele. Base of the fins becoming reddish after death 
from infiltration. Length nine to fifteen inches. Fin 
rays, D. 1:6; P. 1:9; V.8; A. 22-24; C. 22. 

This species occurs in the Oswegatchie, Indian, and 
other rivers tributary to the St. Lawrence, and in seve- 
ral of the smaller lakes of St. Lawrence and Jefferson 
counties. Its neat, slender form, small mouth and fur- 
cate tail distinguish it from other species which occur 
in these waters and from any that are described either 
as proper or extralimital in the Natural History of this 
State. It is said by fishermen that it did not occur in 
the Oswegatchie river previous to 1832. It is distin- 
guished by no other loca] name but simply that of com- 
mon catfish in the localities where it occurs, and is by 
most considered equal to the trout as an article of food. 

Carostomus AuREoLUs, Mullet Sucker. Oswegatchie river. Com- 
mon in the lake and large streams of St. Lawrence co. 

Leuciscus arronasus, Black-nosed Dace, 

From a small stream in Rossie, where it is common. 

Levciscus niripus, Shining Dace. Oswegatchie river, where it 
abounds. It is commonly called by no name except 
Dace. 

Esox retTicuLatus, The common Pickerel. Common in Black 
Lake, St. Lawrence river, &c., where it at times attains 
a weight of fifteen or eighteen pounds. 

Hyopon rrereisus, River Moon-eye. Black Lake. From the sil- 
very reflection of this fish it has received the local and 
improper name of White fish. 

Lepmostevus pison, Buffalo Bony Pike. Known here only by the 
name of Bill fish. It abounds in Black Lake, and at 
certain seasons they appear along the shores and stony 
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From Joszru Ressex, of Albany. 
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EGG OF THE SHARK. 


; From Bexsamin Knower, of Onondaga Hill, Onondaga county. 
A se sHELL (Cassis), from the Pacific Ocean. 
TorroisE sHELL, from the Pacific Ocean. 
A specimen of cora, from the Pacific Ocean. ; 
“From Ase Frencu, Esq., of Albany. . 
A nai or ware, from the stomach of an animal. . 
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THE MOOSE. 


CERVUS ALCES. 


The accompanying lithograph is after a drawing by Swinton, 
from the grand specimen in the State Cabinet, which was killed 
in the town of Ohio, Herkimer county, N. Y., in the month of 
January, 1851, by hunters in the employ of Mr. James A. Hurst, 
State Taxidermist, and was by him set up and prepared for the 
State. 


The dimensions of the animal are as follows: 


, Feet. Inches. 
Length from point of nose to root ats tall; .ciaaiseas.t 10 -2 
Length of tail, ..... y Sse ANG. He, Ved. ON 8 


Height at shoulder, ..... 000 sseeecee sees een eee 6 68 


The following account of the moose is copied from De Kay’s 
Zoology of New-York: . 

In the summer, the moose frequents the neighborhood of lakes 
and streams, frequently swimming in the water, and feeding upon 
aquatic plants, among which the roots of the pond lily appear to 
be most greedily devoured. It also feeds upon the high coarse 
grasses, twigs of trees, more especially of the striped maple, 
(Acer striatum, Pursh,) which has consequently received the 
name of Moose-wood. It likewise peels old trees, and feeds upon 
the bark. Period of gestation, nine months; and it produces one 
or two at a birth, in April or May. 


In winter, the moose herd together for mutual protection, se- 
lecting hilly woods, and feeding exclusively on young twigs and 
the moss and bark of trees. These herds consist of a bull, a cow 
and two calves; sometimes four or five cows, but this is more 
rare. Occasionally several of thece herds unite, and when the 


30 [AssEMBLy : 
snow lies deep, they will tread down a space of several acres, 
which are termed by the hunters moose-yards. At this season, 
and in such situations, the hunter attacks them most successfully. 


They are yet numerous iu the unsettled portions of the State, 
in the counties of Essex, Herkimer, Hamilton, Franklin, Lewis 
and Warren; and since the gradual removal of the Indians, they 
are now (1841) believed to be on the increase. They have been 
extirpated from Massachusetts, but are still found in Maine, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. Godman has erroneously stated that 
they are not known south of Maine; and this error has been 
magnified by subsequent copyists, who assert that it is not found 
in the State of Maine. It existed formerly much nearer the 
Atlantic coast; for we learn from Dunlap, that a pair of moose 
were once sent from Fisher’s island to England. 


The moose is a timid, wary animal; and its senses of hearing 
and smelling are so acute, that it requires the greatest caution on 
the part of the hunter to approach it. During an expedition of 
several weeks through the counties of Hamilton, Franklin and 
Essex, although their tracks were almost daily visible, yet we 
never had an opportunity of shooting a single individual. 


The moose furnishes an excellent material from its hide for 
moccasins and snow-shoes. The best skin is obtained from the 
bull moose in October, and usually sells for four dollars. They 
were formerly so numerous about Raquet lake, that the Indians 
and French Canadians resorted thither to obtain their hides for 
this purpose ; and hence we have the origin of the name of that 


lake, the word raquet, meaning snow-shoes. They still exist in its 
neighborhood. 


The moose, when pursued, trots off with great rapidity, but in 
an awkward manner, its hoofs at the same time making a crack- 
ing noise. At this gait it soon leaves the hunter far behind, step- 
ping with great ease over fallen timber of the largest size. When 
hard pressed by the hunters on snow-shoes, if it breaks up into 
a gallop, they are sure of overtaking it soon. Its flesh is much 
esteemed, and the meat of the young can scarcely be distinguish- 
ed from the best veal. The nose and tongue are particularly con- 
sidered great dainties. The moose, when taken young, is easily 
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domesticated, and has been used in this State for draught. I am 

not aware, however, that they possess any advantage for such 
_ purposes over our common beasts of burden; and their prefer- 
ence for twigs and bark of trees, instead of grasses, would render 
them not very desirable to the farmer who cared for the growth 
of his plantation. 


; 
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The moose inhabits the northern parts of both continents. In 

__ America, they range to the Arctic Sea; and Iam enabled to state, 

* from personal knowledge, that their extreme southern limit along 
the Atlantic coast is 43° 30’ in the State of New-York. 
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THE FISHER. 


MUSTELA CANADENSIS. 


In the “ Zoology” of the State, the skull, only, of the fisher is 
figured ; Dr. Dekay not being able at the time of the publication, 
to procure a perfect specimen. The Regents of the University, 
for the purpose of supplying this defect in the illustrations of 
the Mammalia, directed a drawing and engraving to be made 
from the beautiful specimen in the State Cabinet, which was 
taken in the town of Ohio, Herkimer county, N. Y., in the month 
of January, 1851. (See figure on the preceding page.) 


_ The following remarks on the fisher are copied from Dekay’s 
Zoology of New-York: 


The fisher or black cat of our hunters, is a large and powerful 
animal, standing nearly a foot from the ground. It was former- 
ly very abundant in this State, but is now confined to thinly set- 
tled northern districts. ‘Twenty years ago they were numerous 
in the western part of the State, where they are now scarcely ever 
seen. It is a nocturnal species, and lives chiefly on the smaller 
quadrupeds, but also devours frogs, fish and serpents. It climbs 
trees with great ease, and takes up its abode in the trunk of a 
tree. It appears to prefer marshy wooded swamps, and the vicin- 
ity of lakes and water-courses. 


The name of fisher, which has been censured as not applicable 
to this animal, is, however, that by which it is best known, and 
which it has received from its characteristic habits. Richardson 
states that it feeds on the hoards of frozen fish stored up by the 
residents. We are informed by a person who resided many years 
near Lake Ontario, where the fisher was then common, that the 
name was derived from its singular fondness for the fish used to 
bait traps. The hunters were in the practice of soaking their 
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CATALOGUE 


oF 


MINERALS, GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS AND FOSSILS 


ADDED TO THE 


State Cabinet of Natural History, 


FROM JANUARY 1, 1851, TO JANUARY 1, 1852. 


MINERALS. 


DONATIONS 


To the State Cabinet of Natural History, during 1851. 


From Hamuron Fisn, late Governor of the State of New-York. 


(Goyernor,Fisu received the following as a present from Gov- 


ernor Froyp, of Virginia. He desired to mark his appreciation 
of the donation, by placing it in the “State Cabinet of Natural 
History.”’) 


se 


Native Rock Salt, found in sinking the Salt Wells of Washing- 
ton and Smyth counties, Virginia. (Two specimens.) 


. Table, or Dairy Salt, made at the Salt Wells of Washington 


and Smyth counties, Virginia. 


_ Common Salt, made at the Salt Wells of Washington and 


Smyth counties, Virginia. 


_ Coarse Salt, made at the Salt Wells of Washington and Smyth 


counties, Virginia. 


. Gypsum, from Washington and Smyth counties, Virginia. 


(Three varieties.) 


6. Primitive Marble, from Rockbridge county, Virginia. 


7. Iron Ore,(Limonite?) From Graham’s Works in Wythe coun- 


ty, Virginia. Also found throughout South-western 
Virginia and East Tennessee. (Two specimens. ) 


. Tron Ore;*( ) From Sharpe’s Iron Works, Washington 


county, Virginia. 


_ Lead Ore, from Smyth county, Virginia. (Two specimens.) 
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10. Léad Ore, from Albemarle and Wilson counties, Virginia. 
(Two specimens.) 
1 Lead Ore, ( ) From Wythe county, Virginia. (Five 
specimens. ) 
12. Crystalized Quartz, from Carroll county, Virginia. (Three 
specimens. ) | 
13. Copper Ore, (copper pyrites?) from Grayson county, Vir- 
ginia. (Three specimens.) 


14. Cannel Coal, from Kenhawa county, Virginia. (Three speci- 
mens.) 


15. Semi-bituminous Coal, from Wythe county, Virginia. 


From Jouy H. Scatrerwoop, of Albany. 
A specimen of sutpHureT oF 1Ron, from Ohio. 


From James H. S111, of Argyle, Washington county. 


A specimen of cranire, containing molybdenite, broken from a 
boulder, found in North Argyle, Washington county. 


\ 


From Hoop & Tozer, of Albany. 
A specimen of native crnnazar, (red sulphuret of mercury,) from 
California. 
From Peter Oserist, of Albany. 
A specimen of stag, from the Crane Iron Ore. 


From Jutivs Ruoaves, Esq., of Albany. 


Specimens of caucarEous Tura, (petrified moss and wood,) from 
Marcellus, Onondaga county. 


From Davin Noste, 2d, of Johnsburgh. 


Two specimens of crapuite, from the farm of A. Noble, Johns- 
burgh, Warren county. 


From D. A. Hawtey, of Albany. 
Two specimens of rron ore, from the south-eastern part of {Put- 
nam county, N. Y. 
From Epwarp Murray, of West Troy. 
A specimen of marsxx, from Ulster county, N. Y. 
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From J. F. Amus, of Manchester, N. H. 
A QUARTZ CRYSTAL, from Canterbury, N. H. 


From Dr. J. 8. Conxny, of Antwerp, Jefferson county, N. Y. 


A specimen of mituerrrTe, (sulphuret of nickel,) from Antwerp, 
Jefferson county. : 

A specimen of cacoxENITE, (chaleodite of Shepard,) Antwerp, Jef- 
ferson county. 

A specimen of sratuic rRon, from Sterling Iron Mine, Antwerp, 
Jefferson county. 


Presented by Prerre Van CortTLannt. 

A specimen of mon, made from the iron ore discovered at An- 
thony’s Nose, in the Highlands, in blasting for the.tun- 
nel in the Hudson River Railroad. 

‘From Leonarp Witzur, of Wales, Erie county, ds. 


A specimen of sEPTARIA, found on his farm in Wales, Erie Co., 
N. Y. 


From Russet. Corn, of Troy. 
A specimen of CaLiroRNIA QUARTZ. 
A specimen of PEBBLES, cemented together by iron, which usually 
overlays the gold bearing sand. 

From Joun J. Moax, of New Scotland, Albany county.. 
Several stems of encrinites, from New Scotland ; also, 
Specimens of 1NDURATED CLAY. 

From Micwaet Crarke, of Albany. 


A water-worn presse, resembling a potato. 


From the Hon. E. T. Smirx, of Suffolk county, N. Y. 
Several reseies from the shores of Long Island. 
Specimen of sanp from the beach of Long Island. 
From Bensamin Knowszr, of Onondaga Hill, Onondaga Co. 


‘A specimen of copPer ore, in quartz. 
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LIST OF MINERALS 


’ 
FURNISHED FOR THE 


STATE CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


BY FRANKLIN B. HOUGH, M. D., 


OF SOMERVILLE, ST, LAWRENCE COUNTY, N.Y. 


SpucuLaB RON ore, from an island in Muscalunge lake, Theresa, 
Jefferson county, where it has been wrought to some 
extent; but the great quantities of iron pyrites with 
which it is associated, will greatly impair if not entirely 
destroy its value. 

SPECULAR ORE WITH 1RON pyRitxs. Locality of preceding. 


TRon PYRITES. Do. 
SULPHATE OF BARYTES. Do. 
MALacniTeE. Do. 
DysynTRIBITE. Do. 


Sponcy quartz. Locality of preceding. This is formed by the 
removal by decomposition of sulphuret of iron fromthe 
quartz rock in which it is disseminated. The specimen 
exhibits every stage of the process. 

Garena. Macomb, St. Lawrence county. 

Lasravorire, from a large boulder on the shore of the St. Law- 
rence, near Ogdensburgh. 

Dysynrrisire. <A new species described in the proceedings of 
the American Association, New iiaven, 1850, p. 311. 


This name (suggested by the difficulty with which it is pulver- 


ized in a mortar,) has been given by Prof. Charles U. Shepard, of | 


Amherst College, to tho variegated serpentine almost invariably 
associated with the red specular iron ore of Northern New-York. 
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So uniform is this association that I have become accustomed to 
regard it as a reliable indication of ore. 


This mineral is referred to in the annual and final reports of 
the geological survey of this State in the following places:— — 
Fourth annual report, p. 74, where it is called serpentine. “It 
eccurs near the natural bridge in Lewis county, and is suscepti- 
ble of a fine polish.” ‘This is the only locality hitherto noticed 
in which this mineral is of sufficient solidity in mass, to be 
wrought into articles of utility. 


Final Report of 2d district, p. 68, mentioned as serpentine, 


Do. 


accompanying iron ore. ce 


. pp. 71, 94, 95, where it is noticed as an associate of 


iron ore. 


. p. 96, where it is described as serpentine breccia. 
. p. 376, mentioned as serpentine associated with iron 


ore at the Shurtliff ore bed in the town of Philadel- 
phia, Jefferson county. 

p. 377, also spoken of as an associate of ore at the 
Sterling iron mine, Antwerp, Jefferson county. 


Mineralogical report, p. 274, Lewis county, mention- 


ed as serpentine. 


Third Annual Report of Regents on State Cabinet, p. 


81, where it is named “Brecciated black Serpentine.” 


Hovenirse, 3 specimens. This is a new species, described by 
Prof. C. U. Shepard, in the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Association, New-Haven, 1850, page 314. It occurs 
in Gouverneur, St. Lawrence co., near the southwestern 
edge of the town, one and a half miles north of Somer- 
ville village. Its associates are serpentine in large 
crystals imperfectly developed,—phlogopite of a reddish 
yellow cast, and spinelle often in small brilliant crystals 
of a reddish color, or more rarely an inch on a side. 
Dolomite, chondrodite, and blue amorphous spinelle oc- 
eur in the vicinity. 


The rock in which these occur is white limestone, rising in this 
place but a slight distance above the general level, and the depo- 
site is apparently limited to a few feet in extent. 


From observations made since the description was published, 
there is reason to believe that this mineral is pseudomorphous 
of spinelle. It is, however, but very rarely crystalized, and oc- 
curs usually in nodular masses, with a white or pearly grey color 
externally and reddish brown within. A crystal of spinelle 
has been noticed in some instances as a nucleus to these globules. 
This locality is mentioned in the State Report on Mineralogy as 
furnishing serpentine and mica. 


ZIRCON, having the prevailing form of the following figure, oc- 


Figure 1. 


curs one mile from Rossie village, St. Lawrence coun- 
ty. From its occurrence at different localities in the 
same range for three or four miles, there may be reason 
to hope that it will hereafter be detected in considera- 
ble quantities. Hitherto it has been found only in de- 
tached crystals, sparingly scattered through white lime- 
stone, and associated with apatite, graphite, loxoclase, 
&e. 

The form here represented is not figured in the mineralogical 
report of Prof. Lewis C. Beck, and is an interesting addition to 
the crystalline forms of this mineral. It seldom occurs with the 
symmetry of the figure, but is usually greatly distorted by the 
extension of some of the planes at the expense of the others. 
The intervening prism is at times obliterated. The terminal 
planes are usually the most brilliant, while those which separate 
these from the prismatic portion have a dull wrinkled surface, 
with occasional strie in the direction cf the natural cleavage. 
Specimens of these have been placed in the State Cabinet. 
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SuupHaTe oF BarytEes. Limpid crystals of this mineral, from 
one line to half an inch in extent, have been {noticed 
associated with calcite and spathic iron, ati the iron 
mines in Rossie, St. Lawrence county. They are of es- 
pecial interest, as representing crystalline! forms} not 

: hitherto attributed to this State. The following figures 
| exhibit the forms observed at this locality. 


ea 
‘ 


—=—— 2 


Fig 2. Fig 3. 


At times, the thickness of the tabular crystals greatly exceeds 
their length, and they become rectangular prisms, with flat sum- 
mits and bevelled edges. 


Heavy spar is among the rarest of the associates of specular 
iron in Northern New-York, although it occurs among the white 
limestone at some localities, in great abundance. 

F. B. HOUGH. 
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ADDITIONS 


TO THE 


HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTION, 


IN THE 


State Cabinet of Natural History, 


FROM JANUARY 1, 1851, TO JANUARY 1, 1852. 


DONATIONS. 


——— 


From Lewis McMuuuen Sererx, of Bethlehem, Albany county. 


An Indian chert arnow HEAD, (large.) Found in Bethlehem, 
Albany co. 


From Prof. Esenezer Emmons, of Albany. 


A fragment of Inpran PoTTeRy. Found on the banks of the 


Hudson river, six miles above the High Falls. 


This fragment, which is two inches long and one and a half 
wide, represents the head and about one half of the shell of a tor 


toise. It appears to have been a portion of a pipe. 


From Ferpinanp Wi, of Albany. 


A specimen of cLoTH made of the bark of the bread fruit tree, 


by the natives of one of the islands in the Pacific ocean. 


From James H. Sit, of Washington co. 

A piece of one of the oAK TREES cut down in the town of Argyle, 
Washington county, in the year 1797, for the purpose of 
constructing a navy, under the administration of John 
Adams. 


The following communieation of Mr. Sill, accompanies the 
specimen : - 

“J have taken the liberty to send to the State Cabinet of Natu- 
ral History a piece of oak taken from a tree which grew in the 
town of Argyle, Washington county, N. Y., and was cut down 
in the year 1797, under the administration of John Adams, to be 
used in building a navy. 


~My uncle, David Sill, informs me, that there were at that time 
two gigantic oaks which grew near together, that were cut for 


the above named purpose. One of them was hewed, and after- .. 
wards drawn by fifteen yoke of oxen, with the forward end ele- 
vated on a huge wood sled. When they had got out of the woods, 
a “stump speech” was delivered by one of the party from the 
forward end of the stick, as a stage. After passing the bottle 
around, according to the custom of the times, they moved on with 
shouts of overflowing patriotism that almost seemed to inspire 
even the dull ox with more than his ordinary ambition, and thus 
delivered the stick ata place then called Dumont’s Ferry, a short 
distance below Fort Miller. mer 

The other tree, of which the piece presented to the State Cabi- 
net is a part, was cut and scored on two sides, and partly hew- 
ed; but owing to some small*defect it was abandoned. About 
twelve years subsequent to that time, it was split into rails and 
laid up into fence. Only a few of the rails now remain, and it 
was with some trouble that I succeeded in obtaining a few pieces 
which bear the marks of the axes of those who scored and partly 
hewed the stick ; one of which is seen on the piece herewith pre~ 
sented. 

JAMES H. SILL. 


From the Hon. E. T. Smrru, of Suffolk county, N. Y. 


Two Indian arrow Heaps, made of greasy quartz. One do, made . 
of yellow jasper. 


From A. Heyer Brown, of Albany. 
A stoyg Axe, eleven inches in length. This relic was found sev- 


eral feet below the surface, in digging a well at Pough- 
keepsie, Dutchess county. 


From Mrs. Mercy Vatentine, of Albany. 
A military cap pare, of the Revolution. Design—The Ameri- 
can Eagle with extended wings, surmounted by thir- 
teen stars. Motto—‘ Unity is Strength,” 1776. 


From Azsranam J. Warner, of Richmondville Schoharie co. 


An ancient miti-srone, plowed up in the town of Conesville, 
Schoharie county, in the summer of 1850. The stone 
is graywacke, twenty inches in diameter and two inches 


thick,and was used in the early settlement of the coun- 
try in a hand-mill. 


_ ie 
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‘From the Rev. M. 8. Goovats, of Amsterdam, Montgomery co. 
A camp xnrre, dug up by James Stewart, Esq., of Guy Park, for- 
merly the residence of Sir Guy Johnson, of tory memo- 
ry in the days of the Revolution. The knife is a relic 
of those times. re 


From TuroporE Mitts, of Cherry Valley, Ashtabula, co., Ohio. 
Srone cuisEL, made of greenstone. | 

SronE DEER-SKIN DRESSER, made of greenstone. 

SToNE AXE. 

WHITE CHERT ARROWHEAD. 


The following communication accompanies the relics. 
“To the Regents of the University of the State of New-York : 


“Gent.—Please accept the Indian hatchet, arrow and knife, 
' which are herewith presented to you. 

“J picked them up on my farm in the Cherry Valley, Ashta- 
bula county, Ohio. . 

“ Deeming all Indian implements acceptable as presents to the 
Geological Hall, I take the liberty of presenting them. . 

THEODORE MILLS.” 
Cherry Valley, Ohio, June 20, 1851. 


From the Rev. Joun N. Campzezt, D. D., of Albany. 
A cup, turned from one of the red cedar gate posts of Fort William 
Henry. The gate posts were placed in the ground A. 
D. 1755, and removed A. D. 1837, These posts are now 
in the State Cabinet. 


A Beap Basket, made and presented by Pere Le Paces, jr., one 
of the pupils belonging to the New-York Institute for 
the Blind. 


A specimen of “Por Rock,” from Hurl Gate channel, near New- 
York. Procured and forwarded by Mons. Marttererr, 
the engineer employed in removing the obstructions to 
navigation in Hurl Gate. 


A piece of coppER SHEETING, taken from Way’s Reef in Hurl Gate 
channel. Large quantities of this were obtained whiie 
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ania Sta. ae ee 
Prom Prrer G. Brapr, of Bethle 


Sayoud S06 3. 
A sronz curser. Also, two regularly rounded PEBBLES. 


eee t | ak 


on the 12th day of June, 1848, and v¥ 


hich originally be- 
longed to the Palace Garden gate. _ 25>. , 


‘ oy CHa, Sat 
From Hrxry B. Topp, of Mott Haven, Westchester co. N. Y. 
A part of the sHoT RACK of the British frigate Hussar, with four 
cannon balls.. Also a musket, and a bayonet and scab- 
bard. soit 


«The frigate Hussar, was lost December 15th, 1780, off Stoney 

_ Island, on Westchester county shore, having struck Pot Rock, 
in Hurl Gate. She was loaded with troops, ammunition, and 
supplies for the British army in this country. The troops and 
crew had barely time to reach shore, before she sunk, with seven- 
ty American prisoners, who were in irons and could not be res- 
cued. These relics were obtained by Messrs. Pratt & Howe, in 
the month of August, 1851, by the aid of Taylor’s sub-marine 
armour, after having been buried over seventy years. The wreck 


lies in water seventy-six feet deep, at high water.” e 


From Brensamin Kyower, of Onondaga Hill, Onondaga co. 


A clay prinkine cup, in the form of a duck, from the Sandwich 
Islands. Also, a nmap press, made of sea shells. 


re | 
= - From W. A. Horcuxiss, of Albany. Se en 
By rt ee UE oe Tae 


‘An rnow xey, taken from the Halls of the Montezumas, Mexico, 
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SCHEDULE OF ARTICLES 


Obtained from Indians residing in western New-York and on Grand | 
River in Upper Canada, being the product of their own handicraft 
and manufacture, for the Historical and Antiquarian collection in 
the State Cabinet of Natural History, by Lewis H. Morgan, Esq., 
of Rochester. . 


The following extract is taken from Mr. Morgan’s report to 
the Regents of the University in relation to the Indian articles 
mentioned in the schedule. 


“By a reference to the schedule, it will be perceived that the 
additions the present year are at least equal in variety and inter- 
est with those of the preceding. Some of them are of the same 
name and general character; but in such cases the article itself 
will be found to be either a more perfect specimen, different in 
some essential particular, or from some other locality. A portion 
of the articles were obtained of the Mohawks, Onondagas, Cayu- 
gas, Senecas and Tuscaroras, who, to the number of two thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty, now reside upon a large reserve se- 
cured to them by the British government on Grand River in the 
Niagara peninsula, in Upper Canada. But the residue and the 
chief portion were obtained from the Senecas in the western part 
of the State.” 


1. Gi-dis-ha. Swear for carrying arrows. 
2. Gi-je-wi. War CLUB, with ball head. 
3. Gai-such-ta Ote-ko-a. BrLt oF WAMPUM. 
4. Ote-ko-4. String OF WAMPUM, 
5. Ah-so-qua-té. Srone PIPE. 
6. Da-gi-yai-sont. SILVER CRoss, 8 inches by 5. 
fe do. do. 6 inches by 4. 
8. do. do. 3 inches by 14. 2 specimens 
9, Au-ne-as-gi. SILVER BROACH, 4 inches diameter. 
10. do. do. 3 inches diameter. 
11. do. do 13 inches diameter. There 
are in all 13 broaches of various sizes. 
12. do. 
13. do. 


14. Au-ne-i-hus-ha. Finerr kine. 4 specimens. 
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. Ah-was-ha. Ear rine. 1 pair. . 
. Di-yase-ta-hos-ta. SrLvER HAT BAND. 
| Ont-wis-ta-ne-un-di-qui. Sruver Beaps. (Long.) 
. O-wis-ti-no-o O-sta-o-qui. Rounp Sirver Beans. (Variety. ) 
. Ga-ose-ha.~. Bany FRAME. 
. Ga-swi-hos.ha. Basy FRAME BELT. 
. Ga-nose-gi. . Basy FRAME BELT. 
do do 
. Da-ya-he-gwi-hus-ta. Har BaNnD OF BROACHES. 
. Gi-yi-ah. Satcuet. 
. Ga-ya-ih. Work Bae. 
. Ya-wa-o-dii-qua. Pry Cusnron. (2 spec.) 
. Gai-ki-ah. Kir. (Made of fawn skin.) 
. Got-ko-on-di Gise-ha. DEER sKIN LEGGIN. 
. Da-yunt-wi-hos-ti. Der skin WAIST BELT. 
. Yunt-ka.to-da-ta. Der skin SHOULDER BELT. 
. Ah-ta-qui-o-weh. Moccasin. 
do do 
do do 
Hair ORNAMENT. 
SHOT POUCH. 

. Gat-go-ne-as-heh. Hommony suave. (2 spec.) 

do ’ do (A chain cut on the. 
end of the handle.) 
. Ya-a-go-jen-ta-qui. Breap TURNER. 
. Ah-do-gwi-seh. Woopen LADLE. 
do do (2 specimens.) ° 
do do 
. Ah-do-gwa-seh. Bark LADLE. 
. Ah-do gwi-seh. Wooprn Spoon. 
. Gi-na-qua. Bark Barren. (3 sizes.) 
. Gi-o-wi. Bark tray. (6 sizes.) 
. Ga-oo-wi. Bark Sap Tus. 
. Ga-te-as-hi. Gunass Beans. 


. Ga no-si. Conon sHELL BREAST PLATE. 

. Ah-da-dis hi. -Cayz. (2 specimens.) 

. Ah-so-qua-ta. Pipx, made of Missouri stone. 
do do made of black stone. 
do do made of Nodule. 


| 
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53. 
54. 
BD. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
pr: 
72. 


73. 
7A, 
To. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 


Ga-gi, ne-as-heh. Brit AND KNIFE. 


Ah-so-qui-ti. Pirn, made of wood and lead. 


~ 


Gus-di-wah-sé. TURTLE SHELL RATTLE. 

do do 
O-no-gi Gus-da-wah-sa. Horn RATTLE. 
Gus-to-weh. Heap pRxss. 
Ga-wa. Moccasin AWL. 

Buncu oF SUMAC. 
O-yeh-qua-d-weh. Inp1an TOBACCO. 
Gis-tit-he-o Ga-ya-ah. Fawn sKIN Bac. 
Gus-di-wa-si Yen che-no-hos-ta. Knee RAfTLE, of deer 
hoofs. . 
Spear used in the war of 1812. 
Gi-ne-a-ga-o-dus-ha. War CLUB. ' 
Ya-o-di-was-ta. Inpran Fiore. (2 specimens.) 
Wi-a-no. Inpran Bow. 
Ga-ne-ah. Bau Bar. j 
Gi-no. Arrow. . (Pointed with deer’s horn.) 
Gi-no. Fratnerep arrows. (18 specimens in sheaf.) 
Q-dii-da-one-dus-ti. Eye sHowERER. 
Yun-ga-sa. Topacco poucn, made of the foot and leg of the 
snapping turtle. 
Gi-go-si. FALSE FACE. 
Q-4-ta-ose ki. Moose HAIR BURDEN STRAP. 
Gus-hi-ah. Moose waik'AND BARK BURDEN STRAP. 
Gus-hi-ah. Burpen strap, (bark thread and worsted.) 
Gus-hii-ah. do (bark with moose hair figures.) 
Gi-te-is ha Gi-a-o-ti-ges. GRass SHOULDER ORNAMENT. 
Yout-ka-do-qui. Basker FISH NET. 
Husk moccasins, (one pair.) 

Ga-a-sken-di. Bark rope—made of basswood filaments. 

do do 2 specimens from Tonawanda. 
Ose-gi. SKIN OF SLIPPERY ELM THREAD. 
Ose-ga. do (colored.) 

do TWISTED INTO STRINGS. 

Ose-gi. STRIPS OF SLIPPERY ELM BARK. 
Q-sa. SKEIN OF BASSWOOD FILAMENTS. 
QO-sa. Srrips OF BASSWOOD BARK. 
Go-yo-ga-ace. FINGER CATCHER. 


92. Gasetak é Ladeitibe 

93. peer ee ‘Opes-wonk pane. idieset * 

94. Ta-gase-hi. Marker BASKET. 2 

95. Gi-geh-da. JavELIN, OF SHOOTING STICK. boise 3. 

97. F dice! is speci! 

, 98. 

99. An-ne-us-ga. Sirver Broacu. 1 

100. An-ne-us-gi. do ; (20 specimens ‘on a cart 
small.) 

101. Ga-ka-ah. Sxirt. | . 

102. Gise-ha. Lxcein ror FemaLe. (1 pair.) 

103. Ah-de-a-di-we-si. FEMALE OVER-DRESS. 

1033'E-yose. BroapcLotH BLANKET. 

104. O-sta-o-qua. BEAD NECKLACE. 

105. Gi-ka-ah. Skint FOR FEMALE, 

106. Gise-hd. Lxcer ror remaLe. (1 pair.) 

107. Ah-de-a-di-we-si. OVER-DRESS FOR CHILD. 


108. Yen-nis-ho-qua-hos-ta. WnristBanps OF BEaps. (1 pair.) 


109. O-ha-da. Porcupine QUILLS. 
110.2 Deer’s nar, used for making burden straps, &c. 


“411. Da-ya-no-ti-yen-di-qui. Snow Boar. . ee 


112. Gi-wi-si. Snow snake. (5 specimens.) 
113. Gi-ne-ko-wi-ah. Burbgen Faame. 

114. Gii-no-sote. Bark House. 

115. Gi-sni Gi-o-no. Bark cavor. 
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96. ener ess hi. Hominy suave, © i 
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References to various Writings relating to the Natv- 
RAL History of New-York, that have appeared dur- 
ing 1851. 
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ZOOLOGY. . 


Boston Journal of Natural History. 
Vols. 4, 5 and 6. Hentz’s Description of the Araneides of the 
United States. 
Vol. 6, p. 247. Observations on the Fishes of Nova Scotia and 
Labrador, with descriptions of new species. By Hora- 
‘ tio R. Storer. 


Silliman’s Journal. New Series. 
Vol. 11, p. 351. Infusoria in Hudson river ice, found by Pro- 
fessor Bailey, of West Point. 


Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia. New 
Series. Vol. 2. (4to.) 


Page 99, 139. An attempt to classify the Longicora Coleoptera 
of the part of America, north of Mexico. By John L 
Le Conte, M. D. 


Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia. 

Vol. 5, p- 319. Synopsis of the species of Donacia (Fabr) inhab- 
iting the United States. By John L. Le Conte, M. D. 

Page 331. Synopsis of the Lampyrides of temperate North Amer- 
ica. By John L. Le Conte, M. D. 


Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History\of New-York. 
Vol. 5, p. 68, Description of the Selene Argentea of Lacépedé, 
a fish whose existence has been doubted. By J. Carson 


Brevoort,. 


eek Geography of North. america, in connectio 1 vi 
_ physical structure. 
-p. 215. Dr. John J. Bigsby on the Ezrates of C 
-p. 238. Sir Charles Lyell on Fossil Rain - Marks of th 


ri ae 
recent Triassic and Carboniferous Periods. — 


p. 247. W.E. Logan on the occurrence of a track and 
foot prints of an aaa in the Potsdam seubetine of. - 


~ Lower Canada. 


p. 361. On the Houghite of Prof. Stapeied. By 8. Ww. x 


_ Johnson. 


p. 395. Dr. Hough. N ew Localities of Minerals i in 1 St. 
Lawrence and Lewis counties, N. Y.. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science. (Fourth 
Meeting.) 


Page 311. On Dysyntritite from St. Lawrence Seas Ni ¥.- 
_. By Prof. Shepard. 
Page 314. On Houghite, from Oxbow and Rossie. By Professor 
Shepard. 
Page 383. Analysis of Phlogopite Micas, from St. Lawrence 
county, N. Y. By William J. Craw. 


~ 


Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History. 


Vol. 3, p. 379. Mr. Wells on the Phosphate of Lime, at Crown 
Point, Ny Y: 


MINERALOGY. 


Silliman’s Journal. New Series. 

Vol. 13, p. 117. Lievrite, found in Monroe, Orange pouty: 
N. Y., at the O’Neil Iron Mine. 

Vol. 13, p. 264. Carbonate of Strontian, found in the rocks of 


the Clinton group in Oneida county, N.Y. By Prof. 
O. Root. 
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- Vol. 13, p. 370. On Octahedral Olbigist Iron. By T.S. Hunt. 
Vol. 13, p. 392. Two new Minerals from Monroe, Orange coun- 


ty. By Charles Upham Shepard, M. D. Dimagnetite 
and Jenkinsite. 7 

Vol. 13, p. 416. Allanite, from West Point. By Dr. C. Berge- 
mann, from Poggendorff’s Annalen, and communicated 
to Silliman’s Journal by W. G. Lettsom. 


BOTANY. 


Silliman’s Journal. New Series. 
Vol. 13; p. 397. Notice of some large trees in Western New- 
ig ig NOTE: By S. B. Buckley. 


_ [The subject of the present division of this report, has been ta- 
ken up in the Appendix of Silliman’s Journal, vol. 13, May 1852, 
under the title of “American Zoological, Botanical and Geological 
Bibliography for the year 1851. Prepared at the request of Pro- 
fessor Spencer F. Baird, Assistant Secretary Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. By Charles Girard.” As this will necessarily be more 
extensive and complete, and be regularly continued, this article 
will hereafter be discontinued from this report. We have how- 
ever inserted the notices collected to May 1, 1852. | 
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Description of the means employed to remove the 
Rocks at Hurlgate, by Submarine Engineering. By 
E. Meriam, (accompanying a specimen of the Rock 
presented to the State Cabinet.) 


New-Yorx, January 7th, 1852. 
Dr. T..R. Becx, 
Sec. of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New-York: 
| Dear Sir—In the month of October, 1849, M. Maillefert, a 
‘ French Engineer, came to the City of New-York from Nassau, 
New Providence, for the express purpose of making proposals to 
remove the rocks from‘the channel of Hurl Gate by a new mode 
of Submarine Engineering. He proposed to break and scatter 
the rocks by exploding powder on the surfaces under water using 
the water as a fulcrum and igniting the charge by means of a 
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galvanic battery. 


His proposition was communicated to Congress and the Com- 
j mittee on Commerce of the House of Representatives recommend- 
ed an appropriation of thirty thousand dollars for this object and 
the amount was included in the*appropriations of the River and 
Harbor Bill, which passed the House but was lost in the Senate 

at the close of the session for want of time to act upon it. 


on was subsequently made to the Legislature of 


An applicati 
riation to cover the expenses of removing 


this State for an approp 
three of the most dangerous rocks from this great thoroughfare, 


but the application was unsuccessful. 


In the summer of 1851 proceedings were commenced for rais- 
ing the required amount by subscriptions to a loan to be repaid 
by the Government of the U. S. when Congress shall have made 


a special appropriation therefor. 


The raising money by subscriptions to a loan ae thus far been | 
successful, and M. Maillefert has thus been afforded the opportu 
nity of demonstrating the value of his discovery. . 


In the cmenth of Angust last he commenced operations in the. 


channel of Hurl Gate for breaking down and scattering Pot Rock. 


This rock was one of the most formidable obstructions in that 
great thoroughfare, which for two centuries had been a terror to 
navigators, and for near a century has been a reproach to the 
country, for the reason that no measures were taken to remove it. 


At the depth of twenty-four feet below mean low water its 
length was two hundred and twenty-five feet, and width sixty 
fect. It had a depth of water on one side of sixty-two feet, and 
on the other of sixty feet. Its height was fifty-two feet—its apex 
reaching to within eight feet of the surface of the water. Its po- 
sition was about midway in the “channel where the current was 
very rapid, and a large and dangerous whirlpool was formed 
by it. 


On the 20th of August two charges of 78 lbs. each were fired 
on this rock, which destroyed four feet in length of its top, and 
when twelve charges had been fired the whirlpool disappeared. 


From the 20th of August to the 7th of November one hundred 
and forty-three submarine charges were fired upon Pot Rock. 
Twenty-seven of these were of 78 lbs. each, the residue of one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds each. The aggregate weight of 
the one hundred and forty-three charges was sixteen thousand six 
hundred and six pounds. 


On the 7th of November, Lt. W. A. Bartlett, U. S. N. and Asst. 
in the Coast Survey, who had been detailed by Professor A. D. 
Bache, Supt. of the U. 8. Coast Survey, to make surveys in Hurl 
Gate, made a survey of Pot Rock. The following communication 
from him states the result of his examination: 


‘Het Gare, 33 P. M., Friday, Nov. 7th, 1851. 


“Mr. Meriam: Dear Sir—I have made a very complete exa- 


mination of Pot Rock at low tide to day. I have to say now in 
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anticipation of the plotted sheet that there is not less than eighteen 
and a quarter feet of water on any part of Pot Rock at low tide 
to-day. As soon as possible I will give you the plans of reference 
to mean low water. 
“ Yours truly, 
"-W. A. BARTLETT, 
U. S. N. and Assistant in the Coast Survey.” 


From the 7th of November to the 12th of December, ninety- 
one charges of one hundred and twenty-five pounds each, were 
fired upon Pot Rock. The aggregate weight of these ninety-one 
charges is eleven thousand three hundred and seventy-five 


- pounds. . 


The number of charges fired from August 20th to Dec. 12th, 
is two hundred and thirty-four, and the aggregate weight of 
powder in the 234 charges is twenty-seven thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighty“one pounds. 


The present surface of Pot Rock is very large, being equal to 
that of four full sized building lots, twenty-five feet by one 


~ hundred. 


When M. Maillefert commenced operations on Pot Rock, he 
could only fire at high tide and during slack water. No charge 
could be fired on the rock while the tide was running. The tide 
turned very quick on the rock, the longest period for working 
being less than sixteen minutes, during which only two charges 
could be fired. In the early part of November he had broken 
down so much of the rock as to change the current to such an 
extent that he was enabled on the 20th of that month to fire 
thirteen charges in one day, at both high and low water, using 
sixteen hundred and twenty-five pounds of powder, or sixty-five 
kegs ina single days work. 


When operations were commenced in August, there was but 
fourteen feet of water on the rock at high tide, now there is 
more than twenty-five feet. The greater the depth of water on 
the rock, the more effective is the force of the explosions. 
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One of Francis’ Metallic Life-Boats was placed over a charge 


- during the explosion, and received no injury. It was sometimes 


the case that vessels passing through the Gate, came close along 
side of Pot Rock at the time of the explosion of a charge, but in 
no case did any vessel receive injury from the force of the 
explosion. 


Mons. Maillefert placed his boat containing the battery within 
sixty feet of the rock, when he fired the charge. 


This enterprise presented two very important considerations. 
The first was the removal of the dangerous rocks from this great 
thoroughfare—the second, to afford M. Maillefert the opportunity 
of demonstrating conclusively the effect of his new system of 
blasting rocks under water without drilling, by using the water 
asafulcrum. The result has been most satisfactory, and com- 
merce, as well as science, will reap great and lasting benefits 
from the discovery, and men of science will be admonished to 
regard facts as far safer than theory to build upon. 


I have forwarded to you, by Mr. D. K. Seaman, a large piece 
of gneiss, taken from Pot Rock, twenty-five feet below the sur- 
face, at high water. This fragment was broken from the body 
of the rock by means of the explosion of a charge fired upon it 
twenty-five feet below the surface. It may therefore be viewed 
as not only a rare, but a valuable specimen for the Geological 
Cabinet of the State of New-York. 


Other rocks in the channel of Hurl Gate have been operated 
upon by M. Maillefert. A rock known as “ Bald Headed Billy,” 
has been entirely removed. This rock brought up a good many 
vessels. It was removed at an.expense of five hundred dollars. 
Two rocks that lay near Pot Cove, opposite Mr. Edwin Hoit’s 
mansion, have been entirely destroyed by eight submarine charges 
of one hundred and twenty-five pounds each. 


Eleven charges have been fired upon “Frying Pan,” and seven 
upon “ Ways Reef.” Four charges have been fired upon “ Dia- 
mond Reef,” in the Harbor of New-York. The weather is now 
too cold for submarine operations, and but little more can be 
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done on the rock until the spring, but what has already been 
accomplished with an outlay of less than eight thousand dollars, 
is worth hundreds of thousands of dollars to the country and to 


the world. 
Annexed is an illustration showing M. Maillefert’s plan of 


blasting rocks under water. 
Yours very respectfully, 


EK. MERIAM. 
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Materials belonging to the State, which have been used 
in publishing the Natural History, and the Annual 
Reports of the Regents of the University, received 
into the Geological Rooms, since the twelfth day of 
February, 1851. 


‘The wood cuts used in the Reports of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity for the years 1819 and 1850, illustrating the articles fur- 
nished to the Indian collection in the State Cabinet by Lewis in 
Morgan, Esq. 


Two wood cuts of Parhelia, observed by Dr. Hough and figur- 
ed in the Annual Report of the Regents for the year 1850. 


Twenty-one original colored drawings, from articles of Indian 
manufacture in the Indian collection in the State Cabinet of Na- 
tural History, and from which the wood cuts were made to illus- 
trate Mr. Morgan’s Report on the articles furnished by him to 
the collection. 


Five original drawings of ancient remains of art, from which 
the Lithographs accompanying Doct. Hough’s paper on Indian 
Antiquities were taken. 


Materials belonging to the State, which are intended to be used in 
completing the publication of the Natural History, received into 
the Geological Rooms since the twelfth day of February, 1851. 


DEPARTMENT OF PALASONTOLOGY. 


Received, July 24th, 1851, of John E. Gavit, three thousand im- 
pressions, each, from plates 21, 24, 82, 33, 41, 49, 50 and 51 
(eight plates) for the second volume of the Palzontology. 

Received, October 1, 1851, of Richard H. Pease, steel plates, 
Nos. 34, 34°, 35, 35, 36, 362, 74, for the second volume of 
the Paleontology ; also, three thousand printed impressions 
each of plates Nos. 20, 34, 34°, 35, 35, 36, 36%, 37°, 40%, 59 
66, 74, 78 for the second yolume of the Paleontology. 
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--s DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
| INSECTS:  ~ 


sects, viz: Nos. 6,7, 8, 9,10 and 11; also, three thousand 
printed impressions of each plate. 

Received, May 22, 1851, of Richard H. Pease, the following 
steel plates of insects, viz: Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15,16 and 17; 
also, three thousand printed impressions of each plate. 

“Received, October 1, 1851, of Richard H. Pease, three thousand 
printed impressions of plate A. of insects; also, steel plates 
of insects, Nos. 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Received, December 26, 1851, of Richard H. Pease, three thou- 
sand printed impressions each of plates, Nos. 22, 23, B, C, of 
insects; also, the steel plates B, C, of insects. 


| 
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Received of Richard H. Pease, the following steel plates of in- 


FRUITS. ‘ 


Received October 1, 1851, of Richard H. Pease, three thousand 
‘printed impressions each, of the following platesof Fruits. (Col- 
ored,) viz: Nos. 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 32, 45, 46, 58, 56, 57, 70, 73, 
69, 5° and 72. 

Received December 1, 1851, of Richard H. Pease, Steel Plate 
76, (Currants.) 

Received December 26, 1851, of Richard H. Pease, three thou- 
sand printed impressions each, of the following Plates of Fruits, 
(Colored,) viz: Nos. 5,6, 94, 94, 114, 124, 134, 144, 26, 37, 44, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 55, 58, 63, 74, 80, 81, Also Plate 44 of 
Fruits. | 


APPENDIX. 


REPORT 


ON THE 


FABRICS, INVENTIONS, IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 


OF THE 


IROQUOIS, 


MADE TO THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY, JAN. 22, 1851, 
Br LEWIS H. MORGAN. | 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE COLLECTION ANNEXED 
TO THE 


State Cabinet of Natural fyisiory, 


With Illustrations 


By Ricnarp H. Pease, Ansany. 


REPORT. 


The Regents of the University having renewed their appropri- 
ation for the further enlargement of the Indian collection, and 
again committed its expenditure to the undersigned, he asks 


leave to submit the following 
REPORT: 


It is an easy matter to bring together the fabrics and inven- 
tions of the modern Iroquois in sufficient completeness to illus- 
trate the present condition of Indian society within the limits of 
the State. Their range and diversity are neither so wide, or so 
complicated, as to preclude the possibility of a minute exhibition 
of the articles, of every name, which are either of original or 
secondary manufacture. If the effort for their collection is con- 
tinued for a few successive years, it will not only result in ex- 
hausting the subject, so far as their present fabrics are coneern- 
ed, but, acting backwards upon the past, it will draw forth many 
ancient inventions which are now held in the memory of the 
aged, or in the grasp of tradition. 


When every thing which the Iroquois can furnish of their 
present manufacture, or recall through tradition from the past, 
is brought into one collection, it is but a commencement of the 
interesting work of gathering together whatever will illustrate 
the inventive intellect of the Indian family. Ina general, but 
correct view of this subject, it is unnecessary to discriminate, ex- 
cept for classification, between the fabrics and inventions of the 
Iroquois, and those of the Indian family at large. They are uni- 


ted in one harmonious and connected system, sprang from acom- 
mon mind, and all together are necessary to exhibit the artizan 
capacity and social condition of the Indian from the era of abo- — 
riginal occupation down to the present period, when Indian life, — 
in some parts of the republic, is merged in comparative civiliza~ 
tion. 


While the attention of the Regents, and of the people of the 
State, is very naturally directed, in the first instance, to the 
fabrics of the Iroquois, a people with whom we stand in many 
interesting relations, it should not, and cannot properly be 
limited to them alone. A collection, worthy of the State, must 
necessarily take a wider range, and aim ata general and univer- 
sal collection of the fabrics, inventions, implements and utensils 


of the whole Indian family: from the stone tomahawk of the Pe-_ 


quod, and the rude pottery of the Mobilian tribes, to the beauti- 
ful bark and moose hair basket-work of the Chippeway, and 
the delicate, bead-work embroidery of the modern Iroquois. 
A few years of well directed effort, with a small expenditure 
of money, would secure such a collection; one which would 
not only become as widely known as the Indian whose social his- 


tory it proclaims, but would form an enduring monument to the | 


enlightened munificence of the State. 


By a reference to the schedule which accompanies this report, 
it will be perceived that the additions the present year are, at 
least, equal in variety and interest with those of the preceding. 
Some of them are of the same name and general character; but 
in such cases the article itself will be found to be either a more 
perfect specimen, different in some essential particular, or from 
some other locality. A minute description of each article will 
not be attempted. It will be proper, however, to introduce the 
most prominent among them with a brief explanation of their ob- 
jects and uses. A portion of these articles were obtained of the 
Mohawks, Onondagas, Cayugas, Senecas and Tuscaroras, who, to 
the number of two thousand four hundred and fifty, now reside 
upon a large reserve secured to them by the British government, 
on Grand river, in the Niagara peninsula in Upper Canada. But 
the residue, and the chief portion, were obtained from the Sene- 
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eas in the western part of the State. They number in all two 
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hundred and twenty, and the articles themselves are of one hun- 


dred and fifteen distinct species. — 


Gii-sweh-té Ote-ko-d,! or BELT OF WAMPUM. 
: No, 3, Plate t, figure 1. 


Ote-ko-a, OY STRING OF WAMPUM. 
No. 4. Plate 2, figure 2. 


The use of Wampum reaches back to a remote period upon 
this continent. It was an original Indian notion which prevail. 
ed among the Iroquois as early, at least, as the formation of the 
League. The primitive wampum of the Iroquois consisted of 
strings of a small fresh water spiral shell, called in the Seneca 


- dialect Ote-ko-a, the name of which has been bestowed upon the 


modern wampum. When Da-gi-no-we-dé, the founder of the 

League, had perfected its organic provisions, he produced seve- 

ral strings of this ancient wampum of his own arranging, and 

taught them its use in recording the provisions of the compact 

by which the several nations were united into one people. Ata 

subsequent day the wampum in present use was introduced 
among them by the Dutch, who in the manufactured shell bead 
offered an acceptable substitute for the less convenient one of 
the spiral shell. These beads, as shown in the plate, are purple. 
and white, about a quarter of an inch in length, an eighth in di-. 
ameter, and perforated lengthwise so as to be strung on sinew or 
park thread. The white bead was manufactured from the great 
conch sea shell, and the purple from the muscle shell. They 
are woven into belts, or used in strings simply, in both of whick 
conditions they are employed to record treaty stipulations, to 
convey messages, and to subserve many religious and social purpo- 
ses. The word wampum is not of Iroquois origin. Baylie, in his 
History of New Plymouth, informs us that it was first known in 
New-England as Wampumpeag, from which its Algonquin deri- 
vation is to be inferred; and Hutchinson says that the art of 
making it was obtained from the Dutch about the year 1627. 


1. Norr.—The reader should note the characters by which the different sounds of 
the vowel a, the letter upon which the greatest variations are made, is indicated ;— 
% is sounded as in arm; a as in at; a as in ale. All of the Indian words used are in 
the Seneca dialect of the Iroquois language. is 
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In making a belt. no partienlar, pattern was followed: some- 
times they are of the width of three fingers and three feet long, in — 


other instances as wide as the hand, and over turee feet in length ; 
sometimes they are all of one color, in others variegated, and in 
still others woven with the figures of men to symbolize, by their 


attitudes, the objects or events they were designed to commemo- — 


rate. The most common width was ,three fingers, or the width 
of seven beads, the length ranging from two to six feet. In belt 
making, which is a simple process, eight strands or cords of bark 
thread are first twisted, from filaments of slippery elm, of the re- 
quisite length and size; after which they are passed through a 
strip of deer skin to separate them at equal distances from each 
other in parallel lines. A piece of splint is then sprung in the 
form of a bow, to which each end of the several strings is secur- 
ed, and by which all of them are held in tension, like warp 
threads in a weaving machine. Seven beads, these making the 
imtended width of the belt, are then run upon a thread by means 
of a needle, and are passed under the cords at right angles, so as 
to bring one bead lengthwise between each cord, and the one 
next in position,, The thread is then passed back again along 
the upper side of the sords and again through each of the beads; 
so that each bead is held firmly in its place by means of two 
threads, one passing under and one above the cords. This pro- 
cess is continued until the belt reaches its intended length, when 
the ends of the cords are tied, the end of the belt covered, and 
afterwards trimmed with ribbons. In ancient times both the 
cords and the thread were of sinew. . 


The belt possesses an additional interest from: the fact, that the 
beads of which it is composed, formerly belonged to the celebra- 
ted Mohawk Chief, Joseph Brant Twé-yen-di-né-ga. They were 
purchased, by the writer, of his youngest daughter Catharine in 
October last, at the reservation on Grand river in Upper Canada 
before referred to; and were afterwards t:':en to Tonawanda in 
this State and adele into the present belt. In this form it will 


be most convenient to preserve them as a relic of the distin- 
guished war captain of the Mohawks. 


. Wampum was also put up in strings, from two to three and some- 
times four feet in length, several of which were joined together into 
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one. The string represented in the plate was obtained of an On- 


ondaga on Grand river. 


- Both in strings and belts, wampum was put to a great variety 
of uses. Its office was to record treaties, and preserve such trans- 
actions as were worthy of particular remembrance. Whatever 
was to be entrusted-to its keeping was “ talked into” the belt or 
string which ever afterwards could tell, by means of an interpre- 
ter, the exact transaction of which it was made at the time the — 
sole evidence. Operating upon the principle of association, the 
belt or string gave fidelity to the memory. As the laws and usages 
of the League were entrusted to the guardianship of such belts 
and strings, one of the Onondaga sachems, Ho-no-we-ni-to, was 
made hereditary keeper of the Wampum, and he, and his succes- 
sors, were required to be versed inits interpretation. These belts 
and strings were the only visible records of the Iroquois, and 
were of no use except by the aid of thuse special personages who 
could draw forth the secret records locked up in their remem- 
brance. 


White wampum was the Iroquois emblem of purity and of faith, 
It was hung around the neck of the White Dog before it was burn- 
ed; it was used before the periodical religious festivals for the 
confession of sins, no confession being regarded as sincere unless 
recorded with white wampum; further than this, it was the 
customary offering in condonation of murder, although the purple 
was sometimes employed. Six strings was the value of a life, or 
the quantity sent in condonation, for the wampum was rather 
sent as the evidence of a regretful confession of the crime, with a 
petition for forgiveness, than as the actual price of blood. 


Wampum has frequently been called the money of the Indian ; 
but there is no sufficient reason for supposing that they ever made 
it an exclusive currency, or a currency in any sense, more than 
silver or other ornaments. All personal ornaments, and most 
other articles of personal property passed from hand to hand 
at a fixed value; but they appear to have had no common stand- 
ard of value until they found itin our currency. If wampum had 
been their currency it would have had a settled value to which 
all other articles would have been referred. There is no doubt 
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from hand to pan so. easy, that every o1 


t. The ancient value of IRE EH. 
da to the statement of Catharine, the daughter 01 
is now very scarce and difficult to procure, as the manufactu 
it ceased many years ago, and the quantity has ben eadliy 
diminishing with the lapse of time. It bids fair to rise again to 
its primitive value, at the period when it was exchanged — 
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Ga-dis-ha or sHEAF. 
: No. 1, 


2 feet. 

The sheaf is an Indian invention of great antiquity, and univer- 
sal among Indian races. It was sometimes made of the skin of a 
small animal, like the wolf, which was taken off entire, dressed 
with the hair on, and hung upon the back, the arrows being 
placed within it. But the choicer articles were made of dressed 
unhaired deer skin, and embroidered with porcupine quills as 
represented in the figure. It was made of two strips of deer skin 
about two feet in length and of unequal width ; one of these was 
narrow for the back side; the other about three times its width 
so as to make a convex front, thus forming a species of sae in 
which the arrows were deposited. The ordinary sheaf, as used 
by the Iroquois in ancient times, would hold from fifteen totwen- 
ty-five arrows; but those used by the western Indians were gen- 
erally large enough for forty or fifty. It was worn on the back 
inclining from the left shoulder down towards the belt on the 
right side of the body, crossing the back diagonally. There are 
deer string fastenings at each end, the lower ones being attached 
to the waist belt, and the upper ones passing around the neck and: 
under the left arm. To draw forth an arrow and place it in the 
bow, it was necessary to raise the right hand to the left shoulder 
when it came at once in contact with the feathered end, which 
projected from the sheaf; so that it was but the work of a sec- 
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ond to set an arrow in its place. Originally. the Indian bow was 
about three feet in length, and the arrow two ; and it is said to 
have been an easy matter for an Iroquois hunter, with a bow of 
this description, to send an arrow, pointed with flint or horn, en- 
tirely through a deer. But in later days, when this weapon came 
to be used merely for amusement, and the muscular strength ac- 
quired, by its use, had abated, the bow was lengthened to four ° 
feet and the arrow to three. | 


Gii-ne-ko-wi-ah, BURDEN FRAME, OF LITTER. 
No. 113. 
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This is an ancient contrivance to assist in carrying burdens. 
Game, cooking utensils, wood, bark, in fact everything’ which 
could be transported by hand could be borne upon this frame.. 
They were a necessary appendage to every house, to the traveller, 
and to the hunter. Sometimes they were elaborately carved and 
finished, but more frequently were of a plain piece of hickory, 
like the one represented in the figure, and made with the quick- 
est dispatch. The frame consists of two bows of Hickory, brought 
together at right angles, and fastened to each other by means of an 
eye and head. The upright part of the frame is the same as the 
horizontal in all particulars, except its greater length. Strips. 


eter i of the frame, to the point where t 
of bark crossed that part of the frame. There were 


of rope at each end, reserved to lash around whatever | 
was placed upon the frame; but when the frame was ae 
it is shown above, these ropes were passed up to the top of ian 
frame and there secured. After being loaded the frame was 
placed upon the back, and the burden strap passed over the head — 


and placed across the chest. If the burden was very heavy it 
was customary to use two straps, one across the chest, and the ~ 
other against the forehead. At the present day the burden frame 


is still in use. 
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Gi-ose-ha, or RABY FRAME. ; 
4. 


In the collection will be found two specimens, one of which was 
procured of a Tuscarora woman on Grand river, and the other of 
a Seneca at Tonawanda. This figure is introduced to show the 
frame divested of the belts and drapery by which, when in actual 
use, if is entirely concealed. It consists of but three principal 
pieces of wood, the bow, bottom board and foot board, upon the 
first and last of which the most labor was bestowed. They are 
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always carved, and frequently inlaid with silver, or with wood of 
different colors and in various figures. The bow, which arches 
over, is held to the bottom board by mears of a cross piece, pass- 
ing under it, into which the ends of the bow are inserted. It is 
farther secured in its perpendicular position by means of side 
pieces in which the bow is embedded. The foot board at the 
small end of the frame is also carved, and often inlaid, it being 
the only part of it which is exposed when the infant is lashed 
upon the frame. Deer strings are run along the outer edges of 
the bottom board under which the belts are passed from side to 
side passing over the body of the child. As a whole the Ga-ose- 
ha, with its embroidered belts, and other decorations, is one of the 
most conspicuous articles pertaining to their social life. 


Ga-swa-hose-ha, or BABY FRAME BELT: 


Ga-nose-gi, OF BABY FRAME BELT. 
Plate 2. 


Gi-nose-ga, OF BABY FRAME BELT. 
, 


The covering of the frame consists of a spread to draw over the 
bow, and these belts. The largest belt (Ga swa-hose-ha, Fig. S64) 
is of red broad cloth, beautifully embroidered with bead work. 
This is attached to the frame next to the bow, and passed over the 
frame from side to side, under the deer strings and above the 
child, finally bringing that part of it, which is most embroidered 
in the centre of the frame. In like manner the second belt, (Ga- 
nose-ga, Fig. 2,) which is made of broad cloth, is adjusted at 
the foot of the frame. Between the two the short belts (fig. 3,) is 
inserted. Over the bow is drawn the spread ( Yen-dus-ho-dé-qua) 
usually of red merino, embroidered with beads, and often decora- 
ted with silver ornaments. Rattles were attached to the bow for 
the amusement of the child; but as its arms were confined be- 
neath the belts, this gratification was only afforded when the 
frame was rocked by the Indian mother, or waved by the breeze 
while depending from the branch of a tree. 
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Git-go-ne-as-heh, or HOMMONY BLADE. 
No. 36. 


4 feet. 


, 


Many of the domestic utensils of the Iroquois were of wood. 
Figures of animals, of birds, and sometimes of reptiles were carv- 
ed upon them in the most ingenious manner. The hommony : 
blade or soup stick is one of this description; an article used in 
every Indian household for making hommony, succotash, or soup, 
and for many other purposes. It is usually from three to four 
feet in length, and made of hard maple, or other tough wood, in 
the general form of the one represented in the figure. This hom- 
mony blade is made out of one piece of wood, although the end 
piece is attached to the blade by a link. In the end piece are 
two wooden balls, also cut out of the solid wood within the frame 


in which they are confined. For a wooden utensil it is beauti- 
fully made. 


This specimen is made in a different fashion, although much 
the same as the former. Inthe handle are two balls cut out, like 
the above, of the solid wood within the frame in which they are 
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seen, while the end of the utensil terminates in two human fig- 
“ures facing each other. Sometimes several links are cut out at 
the end of the handle, of which kind two specimens will be found 
in the collection. Those figured above are of Seneca manufac- 
ture. , 


Ya-a-go-gen-ti-qui, or BREAD TURNER. 
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The corn bread of the Indian is unleavened, and cooked by 
boiling in water. After hulling the corn and poundiug it into 
flour, it is made into loaves about six inches in diameter and two 
in thickness. These loaves or cakes are then boiled until they 
are hard, which is the general mode of cooking; but they are 
sometimes baked. The bread turner is used, as its name indi- 
eates, to handle these loaves while under the process of cooking. 
The specimen given above was obtained from a Tuscarora woman 
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on Grand river. 
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Ah-do-gwi-seh, or LADLE. 
_ No. 40. 


In ancient times the ladle not only answered as a substitute for 
the spoon among the Iroquois, but supplied the place of every 
other contrivance for taking food from the dish. They are made 
of hard wood, of different sizes and patterns, and very perfectly 
finished. The end of the handle is often surmounted with the 
figure of an animal or bird, so carved as to form a species of hook 
upon the back of the ladle with which to hang it upon the side 
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ni imal being accurately’ 
> figured above; ‘the one sur- e 
at ‘Tonawanda by a Seneca; 
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a hawk, upon Grand river, by a Cayuga. 
apobinigie of ead ladle. 
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attitudes. The figure of the wrestlers i is quite spirited, anda 


specimen of wood carving. Upon the others it will be seen there 


are five figures; four of them in a stooping posture, and the fifth 


bending over backwards, with his hands and feet each upon the 


head of one of the sitting figures. Other specimens are surmount- 
ed with a turtle, or a swan, or a wolf, at the fancy of the maker. 
These ladles are found in large numbers in every Indian family, 


at least one for every member of the household, in which to the - 


present day they are the substitute for the spoon, and in most fami- 
lies, for the knife and fork. In minuteness, delicacy, and beauty 
of carving the ladle surpasses all the other wooden utensils of the 
Troquois. In the collection will be found four specimens carved 
with human figures, seven with those of animals, and two plain; 


part of them were obtained among the Senecas, and the residue of 
the Iroquois in Canada. , 
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4 ‘The original ladle was of bark and a very. simple contrivance, 


as will appear from the above representation. It was made of 
red elm bark, and would hold but little more than the common | 
spoon. In ancient times ladles of this description only were 
~ used ; but they were laid aside when the possession of metalic 
i implements enabled them to substitute the present one of wood. 
The ladle is, without doubt, an original Indian utensil, and in all 
probability the origin of the common wooden. ladle still. in gene- 

yal use among our own people. phe 71 
rie Q-sa, oF BASSWOOD BARK. 

: , No, 88. s, u 

a “In the ‘former report the subject of rope making from filaments 
“of bark was adverted to, but not particularly explained. As fab- 
- ies of bark occupy a conspicuous place in their domestic econo- 
my, as well as form an interesting department of Indian manu- 
facture, some further notice of the art will be made. The Iro- 
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wood, the former for thread, twine, and burden straps; and the 
latter, which isa coarser bark, for ropes and heavy_belts. At 


the proper season the inner rind of the bark was peeled off i in 
narrow strips six or eight feet in length and tied up ‘in bunches, 


as represented in the figure above, this being the. first = in 
the process of manufacture. =~ 


O-sa, OF SKEIN OF BASSWOOD FILAMENTS. — 
No. 87. : 


Before it would run off into filaments or small thins, it was 
boiled in ashes and water, washed thoroughly, and dried in the 
sun. It could then be separated into natural threads or filaments 
of any size, which, unless too fine, would run the length of the 
strips of bark. It was then put up in skeins, as shown in the 
figure, ready for use. 


Gi-a-sken-da, or BARK ROPE. 
No. 8f. 


Basswood filaments were usually run off coarse, and,in that 
condition, braided into ropes, as represented above. Three 
strands only were used, and in the process of braiding, which 
was done by hand, these strands were not twisted, as their 
strength would not thereby be increased. A specimen of this 
bark rope fifty feet in length is furnished, and. two others about 
thirty feet each. In some instances burden straps of a coarser 
kind were made of basswood, which was braided into an open 
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a finer texture than the basswoo 
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These threads are then tied up in skeins, as represented above, — 
and: laid aside for use. For burden straps of the best quality, 
this thread alone is used, it being stronger, more pliable, and of 
. d. The skeins themselves have 
a reddish tinge usually, but the first quality has a grayish color. 
They are sometimes dyed black or some fancy color, to give va- 
riety to the belts into which they are woven. A specimen of the 
gray and of the colored bark thread is also furnished. 


‘In the manufacture of the several species of burden strap,. 
more skill, ingenuity .and patient industry are exhibited, per-- 
haps, than in any other single article fabricated by the Iroquois. 
The strap consists of a belt in the centre about two feet in length: 
by two and a half inches in width, with ropes at each end about 
seven feet each ; thus making its entire length from fifteen to 
twenty fect, It is used attached to the litter or burden frame, 
to the baby frame, and to the basket, when these burdens are to 
be borne on the back; in which cases the belt is passed around 
the forehead. Fifteen or twenty small cords are first made, about 
three feet in length, by twisting the filaments of bark by hand. 
These cords, which make the warp, or substance of the belt, are 
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again as it is braided or woven in with the waxp while 


| passed across from-side to side. As the work-is all done by : 
it is a slow and laborious process, put ‘the specimen will show 
how successfully'it is accomplished. After the filling has ‘thus 
been braided in with the warp, each of the main i although 
covered on both sides, literally wound with the finer threads in 
enpening and. gisabige sth is still, od _— ee to fee 
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ence eonsistng i in ‘this, that i in the latter the: warp. an ng 
nearly equal - in the size of the threads, sec’: the I ndi 
the warp is several times larger than the filling. - 


Towards the ends the belt is narrowed gradually by joining 
two of the cords in one, until its width is diminished about one- 
third. The cords are then lengthened out by adding new fila~ 
ments, and braided into an open-work band. or bark rope about 
an inch wide, and flat ; the band consisting of as many “strands 
as there were cords at the end of the belt. The surface of these 
belts-is generally smooth and even, and ‘the belt itself’: So closely 
braided as to leave no interstices through which the eye could 
penetrate. When threads of ‘different aie were used, the belt 


was variegated simply, or small figures were woven in it for or- 
nament. 


Another species of burden strap, of more expeditious manu- 
facture, was made by placing the warp cords side by side, and 
stitching them through and through with bark thread, in whieh 
case the cords themselves were made larger than in the ordinary 
burden strap. For stitching, a hickory 0: bone needle, without 
an eye, was used in ancient tintee As the cords consisted of two 
strong threads twisted into one, the stitching thread was passed. 
through each cord, between its two parts, from one side to the 
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the ‘pee ture of the finest varieties of burden. straps. 
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tufts of hair, but inferior in quality, are found upon the Elk, (Jo- 
ri-di,) and in the tail of the deer (No-o-geh.) ‘The. “Moose hi air 
burden strap is made in all respects as above described, € 
that the - thread, “which serves. as the ‘filling, i is wound Ww th this 
hair upon one side of the belt, i in such a way, as. eithe: to ¢ 
the whole face of the belt, or to sprinkle it ‘through with sauaat® 
figures at the pleasure of the maker. The one represented in the” . 
plate (fig. 1. ) isa very perfect and beautiful piece of work, near-— 
ly the whole upper surface of the belt being covered with Moose” 
hair, white, yellow, red and blue, which is woven into the beltin 
a regular figure. Tt was madeby an Onondaga woman on Grand 
river in Upper Canada, where it was purchased i in October last. 
Although it has been used many years, and the colors have lost 
some portion of their original brilliancy, } it is yet wholly unim- 
paired, and a remarkable specimen of finger weaving, as well as 
of artizan skill. It is not only woven compactly, but with such 
evenness of thread as to present a smooth surface and uniform 
texture. It is difficult to believe, upon an examination of the un- 
der side of the belt, that it is manufactured with bark threads ; 
and perhaps still more incredible, that in the mechanism of this. 
belt, can be found the primary elements of the art of weaving.” 


e 2 of the plate is a representation of a burden strap in 
ade in the same general fash- 
k of a Seneca woman at To- 
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ion as the preceding, and is the wor 
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¢ a great variety of fancy work in the nature of baskets, 


1. Among the Chippeway 
figures are worked with moose hair of 


&c., is made of birch bark, upon which various 
she ‘kind above described. 
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blem. When worn they wrspelatinelionk tom ecklace, o1 
stened to the hat, or hung “upon the hair. ‘The one figured in 
the plate is of unusual dimensions, the longest part sa 
ten inches, and. the transverse about six, and made of solid silver. 
Tt was purchased. of a Cayuga on Grand river. They are fre 
quently. found with two transverse pieces of silver, as shown in. 
the two small crosses, figures 2 and 3. Sometimes they are en- 
graved with figures of animals or birds, asa swan. The name> 
“‘ Montreal” is stamped upon two out of the three other crosses in 
the collection, thus indicating the place of manufacture. 
Tet 


An-ne-as-gi, or SILVER BRGACR a ee hs 
No. 9. Plate 6. c Ie 


Ab-waschie, OF EAR RING. 
No. 15. Plate 5. 


Au-ne-i-hus-ha, or FINGER RING. 
No. 14, Plate 5. 


Broaches of silver are worn by every female. They are of all- 
sizes and patterns, from six inches in diameter, and worth as ma- 
ny dollars, to half an inch and: worth a half dime; answering 
upon the female dress the double purpose of ornament and use. 
Ata fixed value they pass from hand to hand, thus forming a 
species of currency among them. Every Indian female, however 
humble, has some silver broaches, while occasionally those can 
be found who count them by hundreds. The larger ones are. 
usually worn upon the .4h-de-a-dii-we-sii, or over dress, in front, 
as a button or pin, the largest being placed at the bottom. Some- 
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made out of bar silver, by an Onondaga silversmith on cha 
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The Jong jilver beads, represented i in theplate, were: every gota 


mon in former times, but are now rarely to be met 1 with. They Ps 
are simply tubes of silver, varying ‘from. one to two inches in 
length, and strung upon deer string, with round silver beads be 


tween them part of ‘the way ‘from the lower end of ‘the string. 
In this string there are seven strands, all of which are banded to- 


gether by the deer strings which issue from the small ends of the 


several strings; but at the larger ends, they are disunited. It 
was purchased of the wife of a distinguished Cayuga sachem, 
John Jacobs, (Jote-ho-weh-ko) on Grand river. Beads of this de- 
scription are worn around the neck, or in the hair, or perhaps as’ 
a hat band, to which use they were devoted at the time of 9 5 
purchase. They bear evidence of ia usage. 


Q-wis-té-n0-0, OF ROUND SILVER BEADS. 
\No 18, Plate 7. Fig. 2 


Gi-te-as-hi, OF GLASS BEADS.’ Rigel 3 ra 
No. 47, Plate 7. Fig: 1. 

The round silver beads figured in the plate, which were ob- 
tained of a Seneca female at Tonawanda, were evidently made in 
imitation of the old fashioned gold beads, as ilicre is a close re- 
semblance in size and workmanship. At an early day these 
beads were in great favor with the Indian female, but now they 


or 


are seldom to be metavith.. Every. fifth bead upon the string is: 
_ of an opaque blue glass, introduced for contrast. © = 9 


The common glass beads (fig. 1) have always. been and still 
continue to be in high favor. . From the period of their discove-: 
ry to the present time, glass trinkets of this description have con-. 
tinued to dazzle the eye of the Indian maiden, and to be seized 
upon with the greatest avidity. The brilliancy of their colors, . 
the neatness of their finish, and their conspicuous appearance as 
personal ornaments, have ever given to necklaces of this descrip- 
tion a peculiar charm; a charm sufficiently potent to draw forth, 
the richest furs from the depths of the wilderness, to be freely, 
exchanged, although a thousand fold more valuable, for these 
glittering baubles. The specimen figured in the plate was pro- 
cured of a Mohawk girl in Canada. 


Gi-te-iis-hi Gi-a-o-ti-ges, or GRASS SHOULDER ORNAMENT. 
No. 78. Plate 8. 

This article of dress is in the nature of a necklace. It is made. 
of a fragrant marsh grass called by the Senecas Gi-a-6-ta-ges, 
which is first braided into small three strand cords, after which. 
several of them are united in one chain... At intervals of three. 
or four inches small dises, made of the same material, but some- 
times covered upon the upper face with bead work, are attached, 
together with some other ornaments.. On the specimen repre- 
sented may be seen a small and delicately made basket of the 
size of a thimble, made of the same grass. This is more particu- 
larly a female ornament, although in ancient times it appears to 
have been worn by both sexes. The grass of which it is made 
constantly emits an agreeable odor, the fragrance of which made 
a species of substitute for artificial perfumery. It was obtained 
of an Oneida female on Grand river 
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Gé-gi-ne-as-heh, Or KNIFE AND BELT. 
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Among the Senecas in this State; and the Iroquois in Canada, 
the knife and belt are very frequently tobe seen as a part of their 
daily apparel. To the leather belt a plain sheath is attached, in 


which the knife is worn, the handle appearing partly above it. 


"Formerly the tomahawk was worn in the belt, and behind the 


back, from which circumstance doubtless originated the habit of 
wearing the knife in the same manner; for it is as frequently 
seen behind the back as upon the side. The blade, which is usu- 
ally from six to ten inches in length, is that of a common knife; 
and it is used as a substitute for the pocket knife, as well as for a 
great variety of purposes. The one figured above was procured 


of a Seneca on Grand river. 


Yun-des-ho-yon-di-gwat-ha, or pop CORN SEIVE. 
No. 98. 


Corn was charred by roasting it before a long fire in the field 
while in its green state. Before reducing it to charred corn flour 
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it was pda over in the aslies vinsipaine anerteit still more. 
by drying. The splint seive represented in the figure was used 
tosift out the fine ashes which might adhere 1 to the kernel. After 
the corn was thus purified it was pounded into flow and mixed 
with a portion of maple sugar; in which condition it not only 
made a very palatable and nutritious food, but was 0 light that 
sufficient could be carried in the bear or deer skin panies of the 
hunter or. warrior for many days subsistence. ' 


Gis- tit-he-o Gi-ye-ah, or FAWN ‘SKIN BAG. . 
¢ ; « ie 62. < : - 


Bags or pockets of this description, made of the skins of ani- 
mals, were in constant use among the Iroquois in ancient times. 
They were hung to the girdle of the warrior and the hunter, and 
would contain within their narrow folds sufficient subsistence for 
a long expedition, thus answering very perfectly the purposes of 
the knapsack. At home they were used as repositories for the 
safe keeping of choice articles. Occasionally these pockets were 
made ef the skin of the speckled fawn, a fine specimen of which 
is given on plate 7. 
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T apping game of all nds, from the bear and deer to the 
quail and snipe, was 4 common practice. _ For deer, a young tree 
was bent over and held in this position by the mechanism of the 

). When sprung a noose was fastened around the hind leg of 
the deer, and he was drawn up in the air by the unsprung tree. 
Bear traps were constructed in such a way as to letdown a heavy 
timber upon the back’ of the animal, when prung, and thus pin 
him to the earth, Nets of bark twine were also spread for 
pigeons and quails. — An attempt was made to procure models of 

“these traps, but the project failed for the present year. A sim- 

» ple bird trap, however, for small birds, will be found in the col- 

“lection. It consists of a rounding strip of elm bark about eight 
inches long by four wide, with an eye cut in one end and a piece. 


"of bark twine with a noose at the end of it, attached to the other. 


After the bark is secured upon the ground, a few kernels of corn 
are dropped through the eye upon the ground, and the noose ad- 
justed around it. When a bird attempts to pick up the corn the 
_ruffied plumage of the neck takes up the string, and brings the 
. noosearound the neck, which is tightened the moment the bird 
attempts to fiy,and either strangles or holds it in captivity. The 
trap is said to be very successful. ae eae 


Gii-wii. OF MOCCASIN AWL. 


No, 59. 


In ancient times the moccasin awl was asmall bone about five 
inches in length taken near the ankle joint of the deer. But in 
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In the common moccasin the side pieces instead of folding down 
“rise above the ankle, and are secured with strings. Many of the 
“Iroquois both male and female, and especially the elders, still 
“ling to the moccasin as the most acceptable protection for the 
‘foot ; and wear it plain, as represented in the figure, as a part of 
their daily apparel. The bottom and sides are without seams, 
the only ones being on the instep in front, and up the heel behind. 
In the figure the moccasin is thrown out of shape by being flatten- 
ed on the side. When in actual use the thickness of the moeca- 
sin would be the thickness of the foot. Two specimens of the 
plain moccasin are furnished, one from Canada and the othe 

from Tonawanda. . wri 
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ose This. figure is taredgces to show the skeleton ¢ or ar of the 
Iroquois head dress, which, when completed, is the most striking 
feature of. their costume. Itis made of splint in the manner rep- 
“resented, except that in some instances another band arches over 
“from side to side. The large feather revolves in. the ‘tube in 
which it is inserted. It was obtained of a Sper on Grand river. 


Gi-ki-ah, or KILT. 
No, 27. Plate 9. 


The ancient male costume of the Iroquois consisted, in its prin- 
cipal parts, of the moccasin made plain ; deer skin leggins made 
plain, setting tight to the legs, and rising considerably above the 

_ knees; the Ga-ka, or breech cloth also of deer skin, worn about 
the loins ; and a bear or deer skin blanket. This is especially 
the present daily costume of the wild tribes, which roam over 
the plains in and beyond the Indian territory, and west of the 
_ Mississippi States ; and was, doubtless, the primitive costume of 
the whole Indian family. The first innovation among the Iro- 
“quois was the introduction of cotton shirts, after their intercourse 
“eommenced with the Dutch and English. ‘With the use of the 
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‘! sin lance. The kilt is of todern introduction among them, 
_ and nevei as used except in the dance. “At an early day, when 


the Gii-ba wes in universal use, the kilt, was not even worn for this 
whom it came, ‘but it 


a belt, and falls down to the knees! ‘The plate itself will super- 
sede the necessity of any description ; making it only necessary 


to add, that this article is of Seneca manufacture. « 


"al 
Got-ko-on-di Gise-ha, or DEER SKIN LEGGIN. | . 
No. 23. Plate 10. m3 ee 


This leggin is a pure Indian article made after the Roe alk: 
ion. It is made of brown colored deer skin tanned in the Indian 
“manner, designed to set tight to the skin, and to rise above the 


knee.’ Upon the projecting edge, which is worn in front, a por- 


“eupine quill border is worked i in the ancient style. This’ a 


“is a reproduction of that worn pefore the kilt ¢ came into use 


“thd Teggin rose higher than at present. 


Ah-ti-qui-o- weh, or MOCCASIN. 


No, 31, Plate 11. 


O-ha-da, or PORCUPINE QUILL, 


, es eee 
No, 109. Plate 14. No. 1. : 


Both the male and female moccasin were introduced in the last 
_ report; but they were chiefly embroidered with bead work. The 
Moccasin represented in the plate is such a beautiful specimen of 
_ porcupine quill work, that it will justify an equal illustration. 
The porcupine (Ga-ha-di) is covered with a species of quill per- 
fectly round, without down or feather, and terminating in a sharp 
point. The small quills are from one to four inches in length, and 
_are white with the exception of the tip ends or about one fifth of 
the quills, which are of a dark brown color,.and give to the ani- 


_ 
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mal its dark appearance. After being picked and seasoned they 
are colored red, blue and yellow by artificial dyes, (see fig. 24, © 
plate 12,) and then used in connection with the white ones. 
For heavy border work the quills are moistened and flatten- 

“ed down, and in that form are used, as will be seen in 
the. plate; but for vine or figure work, a thread is stitched 
through the deer skin and around the quill, and drawn down 
so as to compress it. This process is repeated at intervals, 
the quill being bent between the stitches. No patterns are used 
to work from, the eye and the taste being the principal guides. . 
In combining colors much taste is displayed. 


- Yunt-ka-to-da-ta, or DEER SKIN SHOULDER BELT. 
No. 80. Plate 12. 


Da-yunt-wa-hos-ta, oR DEER SKIN WAIST BELT. 
No. 29. Plate 13. 


Whether the practice of wearing a belt over the left shoulder 
was a primitive custom of the Iroquois, or an imitation of the 
corresponding article in eur own military costume is uncertain ; 
but the latter seems to be probable. At an early day these belts 
were worn, made of deer skin worked with poreupine quills like 
the one represented in the plate. Having been passed over the 
left shoulder and across the chest diagonally to the waist belt on 
the right side it was there secured. The waist belt was a narrow 
strip of deer skin embroidered in the same manner. It was put 
on like the bead and worsted belt, with the centre in front, the 
belt being passed around the body from before back, and the ends 
prought around in front again to be tied, in order that the orna- — 
mented part might occupy a conspicuous place. 
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The tendency of the Iroquois to superstitious beliefs is espe- 
cially exemplified in their notion of the existence of a race of su- 
pernatural beings whom they call Falsefaces. This belief has 
prevailed among them from the most remote period, and still con- 
tinues its hold upon the Indian mind. The Falsefaces are be- 
lieved to be evil spirits or demons without bodies, arms or limbs, 
simply faces, and those, of the most hideous description. It is 
pretended that when seen they are usually in the most retired 
places, darting from point to point, and perhaps from tree to tree, 
by some mysterious power; and possessed of a look so frightful 
and demoniacal as to paralyze all who behold them. They are 
supposed also to have power to send plagues and pestilence among 
men, as well as to devourtheir bodies when found, for which rea- 
sons they were held in the highest terror. To this day there are 
large numbers of the Iroquois who believe implicitly in the per- 
sonal existence of these demons. 
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er way could a membership be acquired or surrendered. Upon 
all occasions on which the members appeared in character they 
wore False-faces of the kind represented in the figure, the masks 


being diversified in color, style and configuration, but all agree- 


their names continued unknown. 


‘The prime motive in the establishment of this organization 
was to propitiate those demons called Falsefaces, and among oth- 
er good results to arrest pestilence and disease. In course of 
time the band itself was believed to have a species of control over 
diseases, and over the healing art; and they are often invoked 
for the cure of simple diseases, and to drive away, or exorcise the 
plague, if it had actually broken out in their midst. As recently 
as the summer of 1849, when the cholera prevailed through the 
State, the Falsefaces, in appropriate costume, went from house to 
house at. Tonawanda, through the old school portion of the vil- 
lage, and performed the usual ceremonies prescribed for the ex- 
pulsion of the pestilence. 


When any one was sick with a eomplaint within the range of 
their healing powers, and dreamed that he saw a Falseface, this 
was interpreted to signify that through their instrumentality he 


“© 


was to be cured. Having informed the mistress of the band, and 
prepared the customary feast, the Falsefaces at once appeared, 
_ preceded by their female leader, and marching in Indian file. 
Each one wore a mask or felseface, a tattered blanket over his 
shoulders, and carried a turtle shell rattle in his hand. On en- 
tering the house of the invalid they first stirred the ashes upon 
the hearth, and then sprinkled the patient over with hot ashes 
until his head and hair were covered ; after which they perform- 
ed some manipulations over him in turn, and finally lead him 
around with them in the falseface dance (Ga-go-sz), with which 
their ceremonies concluded. When these performances were 
over, the entertainment prepared for the occasion was distributed 
to the band, and by them carried away for their private feasting, 
as they never unmasked themselves before the people. Among 
the simple complaints which the Falsefaces could cure infallibly, 
were nose bleed, toothache, swellings, and inflammation of the 
eyes. The falseface shown in the figure was purchased of an 
Onondaga on Grand river; the other one in the collection came 
from Tonawanda. 


Da-ya-no-td-yen-da-qua, or snow Boar, 
No. 11, 


Top view. 


Bottom view, 


“With the snow boat was played one of the winter games of the 
Jroquois, in which the strife was to discover which boat would 
run the farthest in an iced trench or path. The boat was about 
fifteen inches in length, and made of beech, or other hard wood, 
something in the fashion ofa canoe. It was solid, with the ex- 
ception of an oblong cavity in the centre, over which arched a 
hickory bow, designed to. suspend bells or other rattles upon. 
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considerable distance across the plain below. At. the same time 
the boats peeing) were Spee water: thap bet a 
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“The people divided. by tbat in. playhig this, as in all other 
Troquois games 5 the Wolf, Bear, Beaver and. Turtle tribes play= 
ing against the Deer, Snipe, Heron and Hawk. At the time ap- 
pointed the people aasetabled at the base of the hill and divided 
off by tribes, and then commenced betting upon the result, a eus- 
tom universally practised on such occasions. The game _was 

played by select players who were stationed at the top of the hill, 
each with two or three boats, and standing at the head of his own 
trench. When all was in readiness the boats were started off to- 
gether at the appointed moment, and their rapid descent.) was 
snaptibet with eager interest by the people below. Iti is not ne- 
cessary to describe the scene. If the game was twenty it would 
be continued until one side had made that number of points. A 
count of one was made for every boat which led all upon the ad- 
verse side, so that if there were six players on a side it was pos- 
sible for that number to be made at one trial. On the contrary, 
if all the boats but one upon one side were in advance of all on 
the adverse side but one, and the latter was in advance of all, this 
head boat would win and count one. The principles of the game 
are precisely the same as in the Snow Snake game described in 
the last report. All of. these Indian games were played with 
creat zeal and enthusiasm. To us they appear to be puerile: 


amusements for men in the prime of manhood ; but yet they were 
* adapted to the ways and, habits of a people living without arts, 
and without the intellectual employments which pertain to civil- 
ized life. Such games mark the infaney of the human_mind, but 
they often beget a generous emulation and a ready skill which - 
lead to future improvement and elevation. , mee 


- 
GA-no-sa, OF CONCH SHELL BREAST PLATE. 
No. 48. Plate 14. Fig. 2. 


Breast plates of this description were much worn in ancient 
times. The leading chiefs of the Iroquois wore medals either of 
silver or sea shell on public oceasions. This medal is in the com- 
mon form, and is chiefly interesting as the personal ornament of 
Peter Fish Carrier, (So-ace) a Cayuga Chief about 60 years of age, 
now residing on Grand river. He is the only surviving son of the 
distinguished Cayuga chief (Ho-ja-ga-ta,) who bore the name of 
Fish Carrier, and who resided at Cannoga on the Cayuga lake du- 
ring the period ofthe revolution. A reservation was set apart 
for his special benefit at this place, by the treaty of 1795, made 
at the Cayuga bridge. He died near Buffalo about the year 1800, 
after which his family removed to Grand river. 


Ah-da-dis-ha, or cane. 


No. 49. 


This cane is also chiefly interesting as a memento of the most 
distinguished living sachem of the Cayugas, John Jacobs, (Jot e- 
ho-weh-ko,) now about eighty years of age, and residing upon 
Grand river. He was born about the year 1770, at the chief vil- 
lage of the Cayugas Gi-ydé-ga-an-ha, which was situated upon the 
north side of Utts creek, about one and a half miles fromthe Cay- 
uga lake, and about four miles north east from Aurora. When 
General Sullivan was on his return from the invasion of the Sen- 
eca territory in 1779, he sent a detachment into Cayuga county to 
destroy the villages of the Cayugas. The people fled to Niagara, 
and Jote-ho-weh-ko, then a small lad, was carried by his family. 
At a subsequent day he returned to his former home and resid ed 
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there until the Cayugas finally disposed of all their lands to the 


State and emigrated. His family removed to Grand river where 


at a subsequent day he was made one of the ten Cayuga;sachems, 
as his name indicates. The cane itselfis curious as a specimen 
of Indian carving, it being wreathed with serpents. It has been 
used by Jote-ho-weh-ko for many years, and was obtained of him 
for the collection in October last on Grand river. | 


Ah-so-qua-ta, or PIPE. 
No. 50. 


The pipe represented in the figure is made of a soft red stone, 
called Catlinite,or the Missouri pipe stone, that State being the chief, 
if not the only place, in which it is found. It is in common use 
among the western Indians for making the calumet, and also for 
common pipes. Like soap stone, which was much used by the Iro- 
quois for the same purpose, it can be fashioned into pipes without 
the aid of metalic instruments. Thereisa tradition in relation to 
this pipe that it was taken from a Sioux many years ago by a Se- 
neca, in one of the many inroads of the Senecas into the territo- 
tories of the former people. It bears decisive marks of its anti- 
quity, and also of severe usage, for the original orifice in which 
the stone piece was inserted has been taken away, and a new one 
made above in which the present stone is fastened. It was ob- 


tained of a Seneca. : 


-* 


Ah-so-qua-ta, OY PIPE. 
No. 59. ; 


This pipe is made of stone ; but without the stem piece it is in 
the exact fashion of the ancient earthen pipe of the Iroquois. As 
the stone is intensely hard it is difficult to say how it was drilled 
out. Stone implements are often found of ‘Indian manufacture, 
some of which are bored with great regularity. It has been sup- 
posed that the boring was done by means of a reed made to re- 
volve back and forth by hand, and sand employed to do the eut- 
ting. Nothing is known of the origin or manufacture of this pipe ; 
it was purchased of a Mohawk on Grand river. 


STONE PIPE MADE OF NODULE. 


No. 52. 


Be Among the western Indians large pipe bowls with long stems, 

ornamented in various ways, and called calumets, are very com- 
mon; but among the Iroquois the pipe was usually short, and 
without a stem piece. Fancy pipes are occasionally to be met 
with, like the one represented in the figure, having a long stem 
piece and a huge bowl. In this case the bow] is a nodule of stone, 
with a rough exterior, weighing about a pound; and has been 
drilled out by artificial means. The handle is of wood colored 


black and perforated by means of wire. A cluster of feathers 
depends from the centre of the handle. 


It was procured from a 
Seneca at Tonawanda. 
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No. 64. 


The spear is not an Iroquois weapon ; although in later years 
articles of this description of American manufacture have some- 
times been found among them. They had no name in their lan- 
guage for spear, until it became necessary to give one to the for- 
eign weapon. The one figured above was purchased of an Onon- 
daga on Grand river, and is said to have been’ used in the last war 
between the United States and Great Britain. | 


Gii-ne-a-ga-o-dus-ha, or WAR CLUB. 
No. 65. 


The deer horn war club was one of the ancient weapons of the 
Iroquois at the period of their discovery. In some instances in 
later times a steel blade was substituted for the deer horn, as in 
the above specimen, thus rendering it a more deadly weapon than 
formerly. 


Ga-sni Ga-o-wo, OF BARK CANOE. 
Plate 15. 


In the construction of the bark canoe, the Iroquois exercised 
considerable taste and skill. The art appears to have been com- 
mon to all the Indian races within the limits of the republic, and 
the mode of construction much the same. Birch bark was the 
best material; but as this birch did not grow within the home 
territories of the Iroquois, they generally used the red elm and 
bitternut hickory. The canoe figured in the plate is made of the 


fa bark of the 1 
rough 01 utside, it was “shaped i in the canoe for 
; ui ash, or other elastic wood, of the width of the hand, we 
then run around the edge outside and in, and pee ong 
and through with the bark itself. | In stitching they used bark 
thread or twine, and splints. The ribs consisted of narrow strips 
of ash, which were set about a foot apart along the bottom of the 
canoe, and having been turned up the sides, were secured under 
the rim. Each end of the eanoe was fashioned alike, the two 
side pieces inclining towards each other until they ‘united, and 
formed a sharp and vertical prow. In size, these ‘canoes s varie 
from twelve feet, with sufficient capacity to carry two men, to 
forty feet, with sufficient capacity for thirty. The one figured is 
about twenty-five feet in length, and its tonnage estimated at two 
tons, about half that of the bateau or river boat in use upon our 
inland waters before the construetion of the canal. Birch bark 
retained its place without warping, but the elm and hickory bark 
canoes were exposed to this objection. After being used, they 
were drawn out of the water to dry. One of the chief advanta- 
ges of these canoes, especially the birch bark, was their extreme 
lightness, which often became a matter of some moment, from 
the flood-wood and water-falls which obstructed the navigation 
of the inland rivers. Two men could easily transport these light 
vessels around these obstacles, and even from one river to anoth- 
er, when the portage was but a few miles. 


For short excursions one person usually paddled the canoe, 
standing up in the stern; if more than two, and on a long expe- 
dition, they were seated at equal distances upon each side alter- 
nately. In the fur trade these canoes were extensively used. 
They coasted lakes Erie and Ontario, and turning-up the Oswego 
river into the Oneida lake, they went up Wood Creek, and from 
thence over the carrying place at Rome into the Mohawk, which 
they descended to Schenectady. The Iroquois thus possessed a 
connected water route from the Hudson to Lake Superior. Their 
canoes would usually carry about twelve hundred pounds of fur. 
At the periods of the invasions of the Iroquois territories by the 
French, large fleets of these canoes, sometimes numbering two 


A-Sni G4-ose-ha, or BARK BARREL. — 
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The bark barrel was used to store charred and dried shell corn, 
beans, fruit, cured venison and other meats, and a variety of oth- 
er articles. When corn was buried in pits or caches, it was usu- 
ally put in bark barrels of this description. During the war of 
1812, when the British forces were expected over the frontier, 
the Senecas at Tonawanda, who had enlisted in the American 
army, buried their corn in bark barrels, after the ancient eus- 
tom. These barrels were made of all sizes, from. those of suffi- 
cient capacity to hold three bushels, to those large enough for a 
peck. They are made of black ash bark, the grain being run 
around the barrel. Such barrels were found in every family in 
ancient times, and among other purposes to which they were de- 
voted, they were made repositories for articles of apparel and 
personal ornaments. With proper care they would outlast the 
longest life. 
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Several specimens of bark trays and bark sap tubs will be 
found in the collection. These vessels are always made of red 
elm bark. i 


- 


Ga-no, or ARROW. 


No. 69. 


In ancient times arrows were pointed with horn or bone as 
well as with flint, and made even more dangerous missiles in the 
former cases. The above is a representation of an arrow of this 
description, which, with several others, was purchased of an One- 
ida on Grand river. It is about three feet in length and pointed 
with deer’s horn. 


O-no-gi Gus-da-weh-sa, or HORN RATTLE. 


No. 57. 


Various kinds of rattles were used by the Iroquois in their 
dances, of which, the turtle shell rattle was the most common ; 
but occasionally, in later days, one is to be met with of this de- 
scription, It was obtained of a Cayuga lad on Grand river. 
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—)* .) -Yont-ka-do-qua, or pASKET FISH NET. . 
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The basket tiet was made of splint in a conical form, about 
three feet in length, fifteen inches in diameter at the mouth, and 
six at the small end. In using it, the fisherman stood in the rap- 
ids of the creek or river, where the water rippled over the stony 
bottom, and witha stick or rod managed to direct the fish into 
the partly submerged basket, as they attempted to shoot down 
the rapid. When one was heard to flutter in the basket, it was 
at once raised from the water, and the fish was found secure 
within it. In those forest days, when fish abounded in every 
stream, it was an easy matter thus to capture them in Jarge num- 


bers. 


Basket-making is preéminently an Indian art. It was the 
intention of the writer to enter into this subject somewhat mi- 
nutely, and for that purpose a collection of splints in their 
various stages, from their condition when first taken from the 
tree, to those ready to be made into the most delicate baskets, 
was put up and arranged. But the unexpected length of this re- 
port will prevent any thing more than a passing notice. Black 
ash furnishes the only splint used by the Iroquois, and perhaps 
the same may be said of all other Indians. They choose a tree 
about a foot in diameter and free from limbs, after which they 
cut off a stick about six feet in length. After removing the bark 
they pound the stick with some heavy implement to start the 


splints, which can thus be made to run off with the utmost regu- 


larity and uniformity of thickness. ‘This process is cor 

til the log is stripped down to the heart. These splint, which 
are about three inches wide and an eighth ‘ofa an 
afterwards subdivided both ways until reduced ‘to th 
width and thickness. When resplit into thinner | ; 
splints have a white and smooth surface. If the haskets are ‘to 
be variegated, the splints are dyed upon one side before they are 
woven, and are also moistened to make them pliable before they 
are used. The patient industry of the Indian female while en- 
gaged in this manual labor, and her skill and taste are alike ex-. 
emplified in this interesting manufacture. 


E-yose, or BLANKET. 
No. 1031-2. Plate 16. 


In ancient times the Iroquois female costume consisted of moc- 
casins, leggins, a deer skin skirt, anda deer or bear skin blanket 
dressed with the hair upon it. Since then they have adhered to 
the ancient costume with great fidelity so far as the articles of 
apparel are concerned, although they have changed the materi- 
als of which they were made. They still wear the moccasin, the 
leggin, the skirt and the blanket as a part of their ordinary dress ; 
but the deer skin has been laid aside for the broadcloth and the 
woolen; and the porcupine quill in a great measure for the bead. 
We can yet discover in the broadcloth blanket, however tasteful- 
ly embroidered or ribboned, the legitimate descendant of the an- 
cient deer skin blanket. As now worn by the Indian female, the 
blanket is a very graceful and becoming article of apparel. It 
is either passed over the head and falls down around the person 
in natural folds, or rests upon the shoulders and is gathered like 
a shawl. The one shown in the plate is ef the latter description. 
It is bordered with ribbon, the colors of which are tastefully com- 
bined, and also with beadwork, which will be more fully appre- 
eiated from the plate than from any description. 


Ga-ka ah, or skirt. 
No. 101. Plate 17. 


This is without question the finest specimen of Indian bead- 
work ever exhibited. Next to the article itself the plate will 
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furnish the best description. It was made by Miss Caroline G. 
Parker (Ga-ha-no), a Seneca Indian girl, now being educated in’ 
the State Normal School, to whose finished taste, and patient in- 
dustry the State is indebted for most of the many beautiful spe- 
cimens of beadwork embroidery now in the Indian collection. 


“In doing this work, the eye and the taste are the chief relian- 
ces, as they use no patterns except as they may have seen them 
in the works of others. In combining colors certain general 
rules, the result of experience and observation, are followed, but 
beyond them each one pursued her own fancy. They never seek 
for strong contrasts, but break the force of it by interposing 
white, that the colors may blend harmoniously. Thus light blue 
and pink beads, with white beads between them, is a favorable 
combination; dark blue and yellow, with white between, is an- 
other; red and light blue, with white between, is another; and 
light purple and dark purple, with white between, is a fourth. 
Others might be, added were it necessary. If this, beadwork is 
critically examined it will be found that these general rules are 
strictly observed; and in so far beadwork embroidery may be 
called a systematic art. The art of flowering, as they term it, is 
the most difficult part of beadwork, as it requires an accurate 
knowledge of the appearance of the flower, and the structure 
and condition of the plant at the stage in which it is represent- 
ed. These imitations are frequently made with great delicacy, 
of which a very favorable exhibition may be seen in the plate, 
in the flower introduced at the angle of the skirt. 


G3-ya-ah, or SATCHEL. 
No. 24. Plate 18. 


This beautiful article is also of Seneca manufacture. Upon 
the lowest part of the front side (fig. 1) there is an ingenious im- 
itation of a rose bush, with its flowers at different stages of matu- 
rity, from the one just opening its bud, to the full blown rose. 
The success of the imitation, considering the nature of the ma- 
terials, and: the artist, is quite commendable. It is easy to 
recognize the opening rose in the bud at the left, which, with its 
envelope and stem, is very accurately delineated. In flowering, 
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vi the reyerse side of the mane are es ee as spe- 
cimens of fancy beadwork are tastefully and ingeniously made. 
This is not an original Indian article, but a naturalized invention. 


Ya-wa-o-da-qua, oY PIN CUSHION. . 
: Plate 19. ¢ ; t OM 4 


The plate is intended merely as a further illustration of the ge 
neral character of bead work embroidery. It is of Seneca manu- 
facture and requires no description beyond the plate itself. 


Ga-n6-sote, OF BARK HOUSE. 
No. 114. Plate 20. 

The bark house of the Iroquois has long since given place to a 
more substantial structure; but occasionally in some secluded 
corner a Ga-né-sote, may yet be seen, constructed by some one’ 
whose age or fondness for the ancient mode of life led him to pre~" 
fer the light, but convenient lodge of his forefathers. The single 
Ga-né-sote was usually about twenty feet by fifteen upon the 
ground, and from ten to twenty feet high. The frame consisted 
of upright poles firmly set in the ground, usually five upon the 
sides and four at the ends, including those at the corners. Upon 
the forks of these poles, about ten feet from the ground, cross 
poles were secured horizontally, to which the rafters, also poles, 
but more numerous and slender, were adjusted. The rafters were 
strengthened with transverse poles, and the whole was usually so 
arranged as to form an arching roof. After the frame was thus 
completed, it was sided up and shingled with black ash bark, the 
rough side out. The bark was flattened and dried, and then 
split in the form of boards. To hold these bark boards firmly in 
their places another set of poles, corresponding with those in the 
frame, were placed on the outside, and by means of splint and 
bark rope fastenings the boards were secured horizontally be- 
tween them. It usually required four lengths of boards, and four 
courses from the ground to the rafters to cover a side, as they 
were lapped at the ends, as well as clapboarded ; and also in the 
same proportions for the ends. In like manner the roof was coy- 
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| with bark boards, smaller in size, with the rough side out, 
and the grain running up and down; the boards being stitched 


day 
* 


' through and through with fastenings, and thus held between the 


frames of poles, as on the sides. In the centre of the roof was an 
opening for the smoke, the fire being upon the ground in the cen- 
tre of the house, and the smoke ascending without the guidance 
ofa chimney. At the two ends of the house were doors, either, 
of bark hung upon hinges of wood, or of deer or bear skin sus- » 
pended before the opening ; and however long the house, or 
whatever the number of fires, these were the only entrances. 
Over one of these doors was usually cut or painted the tribal de- 
vice of the head of the family. Within upon the two sides were 
arranged wide seats, also of bark boards, about two feet from the 
ground, well supported. underneath, and reaching the entire 
length of the house. Upon these they spread their mats of skins, 
and also their blankets, using them as seats by day and couches 
by night. Similar berths were constructed on each side about 
five feet above these and secured to the frame of the house, thus 
furnishing accommodations for the family. An interior view of 
the house is given in the plate. Upon eross poles near the roof 
was hung in bunches, braided together by the husks, the winter 
supply of corn. Charred and dried corn, and beans were gener- 
ally stowed in bark barrels, and laid away in corners. Their 
implements for the chase, weapons, articles of apparel, and mis- 
cellancous notions were stowed away, and hung up, wherever an 
unoccupied corner was discovered. A house of this description 
would accommodate a family of eight, with the limited wants of 
the Indian, and afford shelter for their necessary stores, making a 
not uncomfortable residence. 


The Iroquois resided in permanent villages. About the period 
,of the formation of the League, when they were exposed to the 
inroads of hostile nations, their villages were compact and stock- 
aded. Having run a trench several feet deep around five or ten 
acres of land, and thrown up the ground upon the inside, they 
set a continuous row of stakes or palisades in this bank of earth, 
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fixing them at such an angle that they inclined over the trench. 
Sometimes a village was surrounded by a double or even treble 
row of palisades. Within this enelosure they constructed their — 
park houses, which were very large and designed for several fami- 
lies, and in them secured their stores. Around it was the vil- 
lage field, consisting oftentimes of several hundred aeres of culti- 
vated land, which was subdivided into planting lots; those be- 
longing to different families being bounded by uncultivated 
ridges. 


But at the commencement of the seventeenth century, when 
their power had become consolidated, and most of the adjacent. 
nations had been brought under subjection, the necessity of stock- 
ading their villages in a measure ceased, and with it the practice. 
At the period of the discovery of the inland Iroquois, about the 
year 1640, few, if any of the villages of the Senecas, Cayugas, or 
Onondagas were surrounded with palisades; but the Oneidas and 
Mohawks continued to stockade their villages for many years af- 
terwards in consequence of the inroads of the French. From 
being compact, their villages afterwards came to be scattered over 
a large area, and their houses were planted, like the trees of the 
forest, at irregular intervals. No attempt in the modern village 
was made at a street, or at an arrangement of their houses in a 
row; two houses seldom fronting the same line. They are merely 
grouped together sufficiently near for a neighborhood. 


As their villages at an early day were reckoned by the number 
of houses, it is important to notice the difference between the 
bark house of the ancient and of the modern period, to arrive at 
any estimation of the number of inhabitants in former times. 
When the village was scattered over a large area, the houses 
were single, and usually designed for one family; but when 
compact, as in early times, they were very large, and subdivided 
so as to accommodate a number of families. The long house was 
often over an hundred feet in length, by about sixteen in width, 


1. Herein is doubtless the origin of many if not all of the Trench Enclosures which 
are found in various parts of the State. Not all of them necessarily made by the 


Iroquois, but by them and the nations who preceded them in the occupancy of New- 
York. 
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with partitions at ‘intervals of about ten or twelve feet, or two 
lengths of the body. Each apartment was in many respects a 
separate house, accommodating two families, one upon each side 
of the fire. Sometimes there was a fire in every apartment, but 
more frequently for every other partition, so that one fire would 
answer for four families. Not unfrequently one of these houses 
contained from ten to twenty families, all bound together by the 


‘nearer ties of relationship, and constituting in effect one family. 


They carried the principle of “ living in common” to its full ex- 
tent. Whatever was taken in the chase, or raised in the fields, 
or gathered in its natural state by any member of the united fami- 
lies, enured to the benefit of all, for their stores of every descrip- 
tion were common. They had regular hours for cooking through 
the whole establishment, and whatever was prepared was free to 
all. After the morning repast the Iroquois had no regular meal, 
but they satisfied their appetites whenever it was convenient. 
As they used no tables in ancient times they took their food sep- 
arately, and whenever it could be done with the least trouble, 
the males first, and the females afterwards. There were no side 
doors to the long house, and as a necessary consequence there 
was a species of hall or avenue through the house from end to 
end. In constructing one of these houses, spaces were left at in- 
tervals through it for store rooms, which were open to those who 
were contiguous. Other peculiarities of these patriarchal house- 
holds of the Iroquois might be pointed out; but sufficient has 
been said to give a general idea of both the single and the long 
house of our primitive inhabitants. 


A Mr. Greenhalgh, in 1677, visited the Seneca village of D@-1'0- 
de-hok-to, signifying a ‘“ bended creek,” situated upon a bend of 
the Honeoye outlet west of Mendon, in the county of Monroe. 
Under the name of “Tiotohatton,” he thus speaks of it:—(Doe. 
Hist., N. Y., vol. 1, p. 13) “ Tiotohatton lies on the brink or edge 
ofa hill; has not much cleared ground ; is near the river Tioto- 
hatton, which signifies bending. It lies to the westward of Can- 
agorah, about thirty miles, containing about 120 houses, being 
the largest of all we saw, (the ordinary being from fifty to sixty 
feet long,) with from twelve to thirteen fires in one house. They 
have good store of corn growing about a mile to the northward 
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of the town.” He further states (ib. 12,13) that Canagorah con- 
tained 150 houses, Onondaga 140, and Oneida 100. It is not im- 
probable that the largest of the Iroquois villages in ancient times, 
or about the period of their discovery, contained from two to 
three thousand inhabitants. mh Cees ats 


It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the total number of 
the Iroquois at any particular period, the opinions of those, hay- 
ing the best opportunity of judging, have been so various... They 
have been rated from ten, to seventy thousand, An opinion may 
perhaps be indulged, without giving the statistics upon which it 
is founded. The period of their greatest prosperity, and of their 
highest military supremacy was about the year 1650; and their 
total population at that period may be safely placed at 25,000. 
A higher estimate would be better supported by such data as the 
ease affords, than a lesser one; although the impression of later 
writers seems to be the contrary. An approximation to the rela- 
tive strength of the several nations of the League upon this basis 
may be made by the following apportionment : To the Senecas 
10,000; to the Cayugas 3,000; to the Onondagas 4,000 ; to the 
Oneidas 3,000 ; and to the Mohawks 5,000. A century later or 
about 1750, their total population was probably about half this 
number, the Mohawks having wasted away the most rapidly. 


To return from this digression to the bark house from which it 
proceeded, it is proper to observe that among the articles furnish- 
ed is the model of the original Gd-no-sote of the Iroquois, some 
six feet by four, in its ground plan, and made as large as it could 
be conveniently transported. The model shows very perfectly 
the mechanism of the bark house throughout; but it is defective 
in its proportions. It was designed for two fires, or four families, 
and therefore should be either longer or narrower, and not as 
high. With this criticism in mind the plate gives a faithful im- 
pression of the primitive house of the Iroquois, 


The great length of this report forbids those suggestions upon 
the further enlargement of the Indian collection, and those 
reflections upon its importance, which the subject is calcu- 
lated to inspire. With a fair portion of the fabrics, implements 
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and utensils of the mést gifted race of Indian lineage within the 
limits of our Republic, as the nucleus of a general Indian collec- 
tion, the way is fairly opened by the State for successfully ac- 


- complishing an enterprise, which is both full of historical inter- 


est and worthy of its enlarged munificence. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the time is not distant when one collection, at least, 
may exist in the country, which is sufficiently general, and suffi- 
ciently minute, to illustrate the social life and the artizan intel- 
lect of the whole Indian family. 


There is also a collateral consideration which cannot be over- 
looked. In the fabrics of the modern Iroquois there is much to 
inspire confidence in their teachableness in the useful arts. 
When their minds are unfolded by education, and their attention 
is attracted by habit to agricultural pursuits, as has become the 
case to some extent, there is great promise that a portion, at least, 
of this gifted race will be reclaimed, and raised, eventually, to a 
citizenship among ourselves, In that great work, the people of 
the State have a part to perform. It would bea grateful specta- 
cle yet to behold the children of our primeval forests cultivating 
the fields over which their fathers roamed in sylvan indepen- 
dence; and worshiping that God, in the fullness of light, and 
knowledge, whom, in the Great Spirit, however imperfect their 
conceptions, they most distinctly discerned. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
LEWIS H. MORGAN, 
Rochester, January 22, 1851. 
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